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PREFACE. 



Tim regulations of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens provide that "there shall be published 
annually a volume of Papers of the School, to be made up 
from the work of the Director and the students during the 
preceding school year." This volume, now issued in tardy 
compliance with the rule, represents portions of the work 
of the first school year, 1882-1883. The publication has 
been delayed by various unavoidable difficulties, among 
which must be mentioned those which have attended the 
preparation and the printing of two collections of Greek 
inscriptions. Even now it has been necessary to post- 
pone the appearance of Dr. Crow's paper on the Pnyx : 
this, and probably one or two other papers belonging to 
the work of the first school year, will form part of the 
second volume, which, it is hoped, will be published before 
the end o£ the present year. One paper which will be 
included in the second volume, Dr. Sterrett's Preliminary 
Report of his journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with his col- 
lection of inscriptions (including those of forty-two Roman 
milestones), has been published already in a separate form. 

The first place in the present volume is given to the 
Inscriptions of Assos, collected in iS8i and 1S82 by the 
expedition sent out by the Archseological Institute of 
America. These have been edited by Dr. Sterrett, who 
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went from Athens to Assos for that purpose in April, 1883, 
Although the actual historic gain to be derived from these 
inscriptions may not be great, still it is hoped that the 
glimpse whicii they give of the life of a quiet Greek town 
in Asia Minor, with its Senate and People passing decrees 
as grand as those of Athens, and with its local magnates, 
women as well as men, earning the public gratitude by 
their gifts, will be welcome to all scholars. Grammarians 
will rejoice that the Aeolic dialect has been enriched by 
one important verbal form (see page 6). Moreover, this 
publication of the first collection of Greek inscriptions ever 
made by an American expedition in classic lands marks an 
era in our national scholarship. The originals of many of 
the inscriptions of Assos are now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. A list of these, with the numbers which 
they bear in the catalogue of the Museum, will be found 
on page 90. The second paper contains a collection of 
inscriptions copied by Dr. Sterrett and Mr. W. M, Ramsay 
at Tralles in Asia Minor during the summer of 1SS3, and 
first published by Dr. Sterrett in the Mittheilungen of the 
German Archasological Institute at Athens. The present 
paper, however, differs from the article in the Mittheilungen 
in many important respects, as is explained in various 
editorial notes. A valuable note on the Trallian Olympiads, 
which was kindly sent to the editors by Mr. Ramsay, is 
inserted in this paper (pp. 102-104); and several changes 
have been made in the text of the inscriptions and in the 
commentary, during the absence of Dr. Sterrett in Asia, by 
the advice of Mr. Ramsay, who was associated with Dr. 
Sterrett in copying these inscriptions. 

The three papers which follow were written by Messrs. 
Wheeler, Bevier, and Fowler, in immediate connection with 
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their work at Athens. The first drafts of these were read 
at meetings of the School ; and they were presented to the 
Managing Committee after the end of the year, in their 
present form, as theses, in conformity to the rules of the 
School. These papers will give the friends of the School 
a general idea of the subjects to which our students have 
directed their attention. The last paper in this volume was 
read by the Director at one of the meetings at Athens. 

The editors have generally confined themselves to the 
usual editorial duties of supervision and correcting the 
proofs. As the papers and the commentaries on the inscrip- 
tions were revised after the end of the school year by 
their authors, they alone are responsible for the opinions 
expressed by them and for the manner of presentation. 
Each writer, moreover, has followed his own views in 
expressing Greek proper names in English. An exception 
must be made in the case of the papers on the Trallian 
Inscriptions, as is explained above; and also in that of 
some of the Assos Inscriptions which are now in Boston 
but were inaccessible to Dr. Sterrett at Assos owing to the 
jealousy of the Turkish officials (see page ir). 

The latest circular giving information about the School 
at Athens, issued in January, 1885, will be found at the end 
of this volume. 

W1LLL4M W. Goodwin, "i 

,Ti_ ,,, T r Editors. 

Thomas W. Ludlow, J 

Fcbru:iry, 1885. 
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formity to the regulations, and received the certificate of the School. 

Dr. Bevier, although he was not a regular member, studied in 
Athens and took part in the exercises of the School during the 
greater part of the school year. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 



No. I. 

Boustrophedon inscription on two flirtings of a broken proto- 
doric column, in the western Street of Tombs. (See plate.) 

This inscription undoubtedly belongs to the sixth century before 
Christ, though none of the letters that are most important in 
deciding the age, such as H, Yi S^i occur in it. It has no special 
epigraphical value in its present mutilated condition, the letters 
APISTANAPEI(A?) and the ending -Ki05 alone remaining. The 
monument is, however, of importance in the early history of Greek 
architecture, as will be shown in Mr. Clarke's forthcoming Report on 
the Excavations at Assos. 



No. II. 

On a rock Just within the city zvall, on the south-west. 




\ 
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4 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

In the rock are hewn two niches for votive offerings, snrraoiinted 
by pediments. Above the niches, upon the inchned upper surface of 
the rock, are the letters ipojM, Tlie dotted appearance of the letters 
is due to the raanner of working the stone with a coarse drill, of 
which all the lines, and especially the pediments, bear evidence. The 
archaic character of the inscription is noticeable in the forms of the 
letters. On the right of the niches are the letters ^, in ligature, 
= ATE, which are apparently of later date. 



Found May lotk, 1882, on the Acropolis, north of the temple, 
near the surface of the ground. (See opposite page.) 

The upper part of the slab is well preserved. The end of the 
inscription is broken away, and has never been found. The inscrip- 
tion was published by Professor Frederic D. Allen in the American 
fournal of Philology, Vol. III., No. iz, p. 463, and was republished 
from that journal by Cauer in the second edition of his Delectus 
inscriptionum Graecarum propter dialectum memorabilium. No. 430, 
p. 285. Greatest height of slab, 0.18 ; width, 0.29 m, 

[T]a <rK£V€d etrcri 8a/ido-ta iin 
ayopav6{i.co MeytoTia Swyei'ei- 
(I) • ■yifi.Lfj.ehiiJ.voL )(d\KLOt rpets, 
r)fi.UKTa ^v€a, bi^oCvLKa Se'- 
[/cja, ^otftKG? e-nra, jpty^oa 
[j^aXftTia ria-ua-pa, yjp.l-^oov, aX- 

\yjj,a ^a]XKt[a'] Ta.\a.vTa, Tpif**-] . . 
[jrjeiTa/ii'doi' . . . 

The inscription is interesting chiefly because we learn from this 
and the three following fragments that the language of Assos was the 
Aeolic of Lesbos. It is an inventory of measures, most probably 
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AropAN0MJT-M£rl2T/AXArEN£l 
=^: HMlMEAfMNOIXAAKloiTp ElX 
44M1EKTAENNEA ! A/XOJNlkAAF 
xA: XolHIKESEnTAITPIXoA 
vAklATESXAPA: HMIXooK 




ilM'KJi*"^ ■". 
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6 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

belonging to the temple of Athena, near which it was found. Such 
inventories were made by an official at the expiration' of his term 
of office, for the .use of his successor, and to show officially that 
there had been no maladministration of the goods and chattels of 
the temple during his term. Many such inrentories have been found, 
—for instance, those of the property in the Parthenon (see C. I. G., 
Vol, I., Tabulae Magistratuum. ; C. I. A., Vol. I., pp. 4S-78), and 
several lists of articles belonging to the Asklepieion at Athens. 

The one letter wanting in line 1 is almost certainly T. 

The inscription is of the greatest importance grammatically, be- 
cause it clears up a point hitherto doubtful, to which Professor Allen 
called attention in the American Journal of Philology (above cited). 
Meister, in his Griech. Dial. T., p. 171, note 2, points out that the 
third person plural of the Aeolic l/t/ii has hitherto had no documen- 
tary voucher. In the inscription of Eresos, as published by Conze 
{Reise auf der Inssl Lesbos, p. 35 sqq,), we find the form E5TI as 
the third person plural of gi/i'. For this E^TI, Sauppe {Commen- 
latio de duabus inscriptionibus Lesbiacis, in Gottinger Programm, 
1871) suggested that ENTI be read, and he was followed by Cauer 
in the first edition of his Delectus inscriptionum. Graecarum propter 
dialectum memorabilium. No. 123, and by Bechtel 'm. die inschrift- 
Uchen Denkvi'aler des aeolischen Dialekts, in Bezzenberger's Beitr'ige, 
v., p. 138 sqq. This conjecture seemed to be but slightly supported 
by the words of Herakleides in Eustathios, 1557, 41: rGi' S' aSrSi' 

Auipii'lOl' KOS. TO ^pOVQVITl KOJ, VO(jS<rt ^(lOViVVTI, Afyetl' K(SX VOe.VVTI. 

km. irtpio-TTio/ieruiv SjjXaS^, ajrep e^a/xret rov j; Xeyo/iei'a AwAwca lurw oion 
^povfVTi- In Si Kiii sBts dvTt ToC iiTtv, oTTtp oAAios evT L Ac'-yeriii 
Aiopioe hji.au Sv kox kloXiKov. The correctness of ^poftBri, eSn, and errt 
was disputed by Meister, who virtually demands the forni ESSI,* 
which fortunately is established beyond doubt by our inscription. 
Notice the dialectic patronymic SwyeVecos, which runs with 

"Meiatet, Griech. Dial. I., p. 171, note 2: An die RicWigkeit von ^^vtvrt 
«!ti ist nicht su glauben, ioTi ist biiotisch, «ie die gleich darauf "aoliscli" 
genannten Forinen aXxtvn ^lAepr.. — Nach dem Vorbilde Ksiai aolisch (7rr. aniu- 
nehmen, etscheiiit bedenklich, da dem Part, Fern, i^Ariisa nicht sJaa sondcrn 
frroa ents]).ichl. Ich tceffe dcsshalb Ifeine Entsclieidutig. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASS05. 



Fragment found near west 
end of Stoa. The left 
side is broken away. 
Holes were bored as 
marks for cutting the 
letters. Height,o.2S7 ', 
greatest widthjO. i6$m. 

The inscription is too 
fragmentary for even prob- 
able restoration, tlie left side 
being entirely wanting. It 
probably belongs to the third 
century before Christ, and 
is interesting solely on ac- 
count of the dialect. No- 
tice datives in -oun, accusa- 
tives in -ots, dvayyeWdTio, 
i/'ci^toTia, and the patrony- 
mic 'AvoSi««os. 



[™Spa, ■ ■ 
[o^] ■ ■ ■ 



EnAlhJEto 
, MAXONTETA 
EmAXOMMEN 

NTCSKATATA 
.XONANOAIKEI 
'AXEISTONAA 

irnENo I SXTE 
'TAsIIASEnEKA 
,YT01SINEyS0Y 
, ArrEAAAT-n-AE 
lEIOlzlErKEgPHW 
rAIXICATATAAY 
'3;nPYTANH10N 
.IAE:TotA4>fXMA 
:NAiErKEBPHNiMr 

~ - iEElXTAHAr' 



TtjX] e/xa;^o/i Mev- 
-or7"£s Kara, ra 

■ ■ Tcis ets Tov Ba- 
KaX.dKa.lyaBi.a'i- tois oe av- 
Terajyiievoi? crre- 

■ ai^roTo-ii' e« ^v- 

■ aJi/ayyeWaTO} oe 

■ Jet'onT^ iy KeySpijc- 
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INSCRirxrONS OF ASSOS. 

[(., eVcLtWo-at Se rots StKao-jralg Kara ra av- 
[ra, KaAetrat oe awrots ej ? TTpviav^iov 
[ets SetTTVof , di'aypai/i] at 8e to ijidtjua-ixa 
[ets ouo crraXas Kat Tt^]efa( ey Ke^prjvt [ik- 
Iv eis TO t/]o>> Tov Atos, eVAcrjo-w Se £ts Taf ai; 



Fragment found below the agora wall. Rulings for ike 
lines are still visible. Greatest length, o. i6 ; greatest height 
to moulding, 0.165 ^■ 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 



OTpdra-yoi Ilpo- 
• ■ ■ • [_ypafi,iiaT€vJs ™s ^6)^a^ Ka- 
il rat Sa/AO) ■ ■ ■ ■ «:]at 'Ai'dStJcos KXeo/cpar- 
[eos or -1) • • ■ TO >l>d](f>t(Tp.a dweBaiKai' k- 

[at] wypt6jj.€voi oia M 

oira; e)(ov<Tt (?) 'Ao-triot 

A restoration is impossible. The iDscription is interesting solely 
in a dialectic view. Compare the forms crrparayoi (see Cauer, 
Delectus inscriptionum Graecarum propter dialectum memorabilium, 
No. 4JI, p. 277)1 ''^s /3dAXa9, 'Ai'oSiKos, KA.40KpciT[«os], aireSoHtav, 
clyptd^evot ( Cauer, p. 286 ; ex vetustissima diakcto Lesbiaca videtur 
seivatum esse; cf. Meister, Di'ai. I. 177 sq,). It has small O and 
two forms of A. 

Professor Allen {Ameriean Journal of Philology, 1882, p. 463) 
calls attention to the new name 'AvdSt«os, and Professor Gildersleeve 
adds this note : — 

" 'Ai'dSiKos — 'ArafiStKos would be tempting if it were not for the 
in 'Avo. So 'AmikA^s r'^'i^ ^^'th 'Ai-o^ikA^s rather than 'AfaxAijrM to 
which it is usually referred, 'kvayapa, the name of one of Sappho's 
friends (Saldas) , has been crowded out by the 'AvaKTopia of Maximus 
Tyrius (see Swinburne's Aiiaeloria), but 'Amydpa = 'Avo^ayd/ja would 
have its masculine in 'Ava$ay6pa^. ' Kvanpim', if compounded with 
ava. Up, would be the only one of its group to be so compounded 
according to Pick {Personennamen, s. rai). BatriAoS:™, which is 
found C. I. G. 2448, 3, is a fellow to 'Am^iSiKij." 
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10 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

No. VI. 

Found at the portal cjilrance at the end of the agora ; a : 
fragment. Rulings for the lines are still visible. Lei 
about o.27i m. ; height, o.ij m. 




• • oLKkrav ' i\.a-(Tio)v 9- 
■ ■ ]in-at TfXeiov to 

]os Kapva-[T • ■ ■ wtt 
Jjuei-o; Ka[l 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 



No. VII. 

Decree found September 5 and 6, 1S81, at the eastern end 
of the Stoa plateau, on two fragments of marble. Copied 
by W. C. Lawton. 

This inscription was published in Mr. Clarke's first Report on the 
Investigations at Assos, in 1882. The present editor was unable to 
see this or either of the two other long inscriptions published in that 
Report, because they were kept sealed during his stay in Assos by 
order of the Turkish officials, who could not be induced to open 
them for inspection. The following is taken from the introductory 
note of tlie former editor ; — 

" This inscription contains a decree, passed by some town whose 
name is lost, giving a crown and a vote of thanks to the town of 
Assos for sending judges to decide certain lawsuits, and giving the 
same distinctions to the judges themselves. The upper part of the 
inscription, with most of the preamble, is lost. Inscription No. 35 68 f., 
in Boeckh's Corpus Inscnpt. Graec, Vol. II., p. 11 28, contains a 
similar vote of thanks sent by the town of Peltae to Antandros : 
Boeckh assigns this document to the third century B.C." 

The foEowing notes are added in Mr. Clarke's Report ; — 

"Line 8. k-vktyrZw ry -rrpijiTrj ij/iepa : cf. Aeschines in Ctes., § 45, 
KijpvTTitjBai. Tots TpayifSdi^, and the spurious decree in Demosth. Cor., 
§ 118, AioMNriots, rpayujSois kcuvois, with the corrupt expression, 
Tpa-/<fiSSiv TT] Kcui^, Hid., § 55. 

" Line 1 2. 2TE*ANDN is the stonecutter's mistake for STE^ANOI. 

"Line 13. I2Sn must be a mistake for ISHX 

" Phonetic spellings, as t^/x ffovX-jv (1. 15), roy ypaiiiiaria (1. 17), 
^auXi/y KOi {1. 23), will be noticed; as also occasional omission of 
I in HI and OI, and careless insertion of I after H and Q." * 

* The stone is now (June, 1SS4), in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston; but 
tlie inscription lias been mucli defacecl since it was copied by Mr. Lawton in 1881, 
many words having become illegible. The traces of letters, however, amply 
conficm Dr. Slerrett's restoration of iTteKSSrres in line 23, EUEAQ , . . ES being 
quite certain. In line 31 the form HPH0H2AN (for ■^pi9T)<ra<'), as pieviously 
published, is not confirmed; the stone has HPESHSAN. — W. W, G. 
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12 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS, 
MIA 

AHMOS^AiNHTAITASKA .... 

TOISKAAOJSKAIArA0OI5TONANAPQN 

TTAPAriNONTAIANAPESAZIOITOYAHMOYEIA 

e TTARXOYSANEYXAPISTIANAEAOXGAITHIBOYAH- 

AHMniEnHNHSGAIT0NAHM0NT0NAS5IQNEniT. 

.... El ■ EXElTTP0SHMASKAlSTE4>AN0YSeAIAYT0NENT01S 
. ■ ■ - TOiSAIONYSfOISAYAHTQNTHITTPOTHIHMEPAIXPYSfil^TE 
. ANOfETTITnATTOSTEIAAIAIKASTASKAAOYSKArAGOYSKA ■ 
10 . PAMMATEAETTHNH^GAIAEKAfTOYSAIKASTASTOYSTTA 
PArENOMENOYSEXEAAONAGHNArOPOYAATIMONKAEOMOP 

■ OYKAISTE't'ANriSAIEKATEPONAYTONXPYSOISTEt'ANSJNEn • 

■ ■ ITASMENAIAAIKASAITQNAIKQNISSnKAIAIKAI!!5TAS 
Y5AIATrOTTANTOSTOYBEATISTOYYTTAPXEINAEAYTO ■ ■ 

IS MBOYAHNKAITONAHIMONTTPQTOISMETATAIE 

PAYTTAPXEINA ... - - KAITTPOIENOYSTHSnOAEnSHMON^TE 
<1>ANQISA!AE . AITOrrP .... TEAMEAArXPONMEAArXPOYQAAE 
Pi2ISTE<t>ANQIETnTnTrAPASX - 50AITHNKA0AYTONXPEIA NMETA 
TTA5HS4>IAOTIMIASTHSTEANArr ■ AIASTQNSTE*ANQNTHNETr - 

20 . . . s . . TTOHSASGAITOYSAreNOGET ■ STOYMOYSIKOYINAAEKA - 
ASSIOIEIAHSQSINTHNTETQNANAP ■ - KAAOKATAGIA NKAiTHN 
TOYAHMGYEYXAPISTIANAIPEGHNAITTPESBEYTASOITINESA'I'IKO 
MENOITTPOSAYTOYSETTEAG . . . E5 ■ . ■ TETHN • OYAHrKAITONAH 
MONTOTEYH<*>ISMAAnOAaSOY5[NAYTO!SKA ■ ■ 0<l>ANIOYSINTH ■ 

25 TETQNANAPaNKAAOKArAGlANKAITHNEYNOIAN ■ NEXOMEN 
TrP0ST0NAHM0NAYTQNKAITTAPAKAAES0YSINA5SI0Y5KAITTA 
PAYTOISTTOHSASeAITHNANArrEAIANTQN? ■ E*A 
NaNYTTOTOYKATASTAGHSOMENOYArONOGETOY . OY 
MOYSIKOYArONOSTTPONOHSAIAEINAKAITOTH'l'ISMAANA . ■ . 

iSO 'fHIEI:STHAHNAI0INHNKAIANATEGHTrAPAYTO[SENTQIE 
Tn*ANESTATQITOTroiTrPE5BEYTAIHPE0HSANKAEOMH 
AHSHriASArOPOYANAEArOPASAIONYSlOY 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. I3 

S^juo?* <f>aii^Tai ra? /c(i[t(i|^i.W] 

fair oS 1^0119 ■)(apcTa'i\ TOt-i koXok koI a/yadoK tSiv avZpSiv, 
[icaX di &v vcTTepov] ■/raparylvavTai' acSpe? d^tot tov Bij/iov elS- 
S [r/fToitrti' v^Ti-dp^ovcrav ev'^apiaTiav, BeSo-j^Oat rj} ^ovXj} 
[«a( TtS] SiJ^ity eTrj}v^(T0ai rov Sf/fiov rov ' Ao-crltov eTri t[^] 
[^TTta-rJet [i)] e^c( ■jrpo'; ■tjfid'i, kcu (7Te(j>avova-$ai avTov ev toi^ 
■ ■ • • Tot? Aiovvffioi'i, avXr/Twi' ry irpdiTrj -ij/iepa, '^(pviria a-re- 
[^Jitcw, eVt T& aTTorrreTkai Bi/catrrav /caXov^ Kar/adovi Ka[i] 
10 [jy'\paiMfiar4a, iiriivfjadai Be ital roil? Bi/carrrai roiis -Tva- 
payevo/^evov;, 'Fij(i\aov ' AOiji/ayopov, Atiri/iov KXeo/^op- 
[/y}ov, ical (jr^i^avSxTai e/cdrepov airwu ■^pv<T^ aTs^dvip, ett\X\ 
[tc3] to.? fiev BiaSiKtia-ai. tS>v St/cStv [tawi^ xal Bi-icaio)-;, Ta.9 
[Se Biakjvcrai dirh Travro^ tov ffeXTiffrov, v'Kopy^eLV he avro\l';~\ 
15 [ei^oBov eTrl T^]^ ^ovXijv Kal tov h!}p.ov irpoiTOK p.eT(i t^ le- 

pd- virdp-^etv S' [auT3o[u9] koL irpo^ivoV'; Tfj<i TroXeaxi ^/iwy erre- 
(jiavmcat 8e [/cjat Toy yplafiftaJTea, M.e\ay^oi> M.eXd'y)(pov, daXe- 
p^ aTetfidv<p, iirl tS) irapaa-}(\f\<rdai. ttjv xad aurov y^peiav p.eTa 
wda-i/'i <piXoTifiia^' T^? TS ava/yy[e'^\ias toiv (Treifidvmv tijv 67r[t'-] 
20 \_a-Ta<7i.v] ■7To{i)rjaa<Tdai. Toiit dyuivoOeTO,^ tou p.ovtTtKov ■ Xva. Se Ka{l'] 
"Ao-iTiot eiSijo-tDo-tv Tjji' Te ra)v apSp[&v} KaXoKevyaOiair koI t^v 
TOV Bijp,ov ev'^apiuTiav, alpedrjpat ■7rpei7^evra<i oWtve'i d(fttKo- 
fievoi 7rp05 avTovv e7re[X06vre'{ eV/] re t^ [/3] 011X^7 Kal tov Bf;- 
p,ov TO re ■\{rij<pta-jj.a awoBoia-ova-ti' auTOK Ka\\ air]o<papioOa-iv t^[i'] 
26 Te Twii dvBpStv KaXaKaya$lav Kal Trjv evvoiav \J]^v e^o/iev 

7r/309 TOV Bijfiap aiiToiv, icai 'TrapaKoKio'ovaiv ^Acraiovi ical nra- 
p avToX% ■7ro{i)i]a-a(rdat tyjp dvayyeXiav t&v a{_T^etfid- 
vo)v VTTO roO K.aTa<7Ta.9ij<70[Uvov aywvoBeTov \j\ov 
fiOViTiKOu dywvo'i ■ irpovo^rrai Be iva Kal to •^rj^Ltrp.a dva[ypa-l^ 
30 03 el{i) tyTTpvrjv XiOivjjv icai avaTedij ■Trap' avToh ev tm t- 
TrKpaveiTTaT^ Toirtp. Tlpea^evTal ^piOija-av H.Xeo/j.ij- 
Stj? liyia/rayopou, 'Ava^ar/6pa<; Atovvtriov. 

* The preamble must run somewhat as followa : — 

['Edufev ry j}av^ig' ''BnuSil Jre/i^iirof ^pli^^uc T(1oc 'Aadov;, oiiroc i//iSiv ^i^iig xai 
Hrvovc, mpl air^euc dmaaTini aai ypa/cfiaTfac, 'Aaaan 6ii jrajrac T/iovoiav Traiovfievoi jrepl fiinaio- 
otww hrEii-\^v diKomac ivSpa; Kolobc Koi aynSoii; Kal ^Urriv Ixovrac mu Kpiacv i/yi^ irpoa^epo- 
/ilwiic, 'Ex^^ov 'Adijvaydpov, Ain/inv YLTi^oiiSpym, «ai ypafi/iarla, HlMyxpov MMyxp'y, oi 
Kal iriipayero/ieiioi fif r^ jroXif ^/lap eXtKacav ra^ S'iko^ iffuf ita: SiKoki; /itra ir^aic aa^oafniijf 
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14 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

" [By decree of the Senate. Whereas after -we had sent an ambas- 
sador to the Assians, our friends and well-wishers, to ask from them 
judges and a clerk, the Assians, who are ever full of forethought 
in matters of justice, have sent us judges, men of noble and good 
character, faithful men with sound judgments, to wit, Echelaos, son 
of Aihenagoras, Latimos, son of Kleomorgos, and the clerk, Melan- 
chros, son of Melanchros, who on their arrival in our city have 
judged the suits equitably and justly with all temperance according 
to the laws and the decrees: — now therefore in order that] the 
people may appear [duly grateful"\ to noble and good men [and that 
hereafter all who'] may come to us who are worthy of the people, 
may know tliat gratitude is in store for thera, be it enacted by 
the senate and the people, that the people of the Assians be thanked 
[for the good-will which] they have for us, and be crowned with a 
golden crown at the . . . Dionysia, on the first day of the flute- 
players, inasmuch as they have sent us good and honorable judges, 
together with a clerk ; and further that the judges who came to us, 
Echelaos, son of Athenagoras, and Latimos, son of Kleomorgos, be 
thanked and be crowned each with a golden crown, inasmuch as they 
gave judgment in some of the suits [equitably] and justly, and 
settled others amicably in the best possible manner ; and that they 
be the first to have [access to] the senate and the people aiter the sac- 
rifices, and that they be proxenoi of our city ; further, that the clerk 
Melanchros, son of Melanchros, be crowned with a wreath of leaves, 
inasmuch as he has performed his duties with all zeal ; and that the 
overseers of the musical contest be charged with the proclamation 
of the crowns. And in order that the Assians may be made aware 
of the noble character of these men and of the gratitude of our 
people, be it further enacted that ambassadors be appointed, who 
shall go to them, and, presenting themselves to their senate and 
people, shall deliver to them this decree, and shall make known to 
them the noble character of these men and the good-will which we 
have for their people, and shall invite the Assians to make proclama- 
tion of the crowns in their own city also, through the overseer who 
may be appointed to superintend the musical contest; and that the 
ambassadors further provide that this decree be cut upon a stone 
pillar, and set up in the most conspicuous place in their city. Kleo- 
medes, son of Hegiasagoras, and Anaxagoras, son of Dionysios, were 
appointed ambassadors." 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 1 5 

The custom of bringing judges in times of civil dissension from a 
distant but friendly city, to settle disputes and suits whose amicable 
adjustment by the home authorities had been despaired of, seems to 
have been not unknown even in comparatively early times. Herodotus 
(IV. 161 ; V. 28) speaks of mediators (Karapnirnipei) who were 
brought from Paros to Miletos, and from Mantineia to Kyrene, to act 
as umpires. Christ {Si^ungslienchle der koniglicJun bayerischen 
Aka.femie der Wissenschaften, 1 866, p. 359 ff.) points out that, during 
the hegemony of Athens, the cities and islands which owed allegiance 
to tbe mistress of the seas had no right of jurisdiction in important 
suits and criminal processes, but had to lay them before Athenian 
courts for judgment. {See also M, H. E. Meier, Die Pnvatsckieds- 
rich/er und die offentUchen DiaUten Athens, so wie die Austr'dgal- 
gerichfe in den griechischen Staaien des AUerthums.) Tlius the 
force of habit created in these communities a feeling of dependence 
on others for the settlement of knotty cases, a feeling which outlasted 
the Athenian empire. From the testimony of inscriptions, it is clear 
that it was for the most part the communities belonging to the 
Athenian confederacy which were in the habit of calling upon other 
states for mediating Dikasts, although the practice was by no means 
confined exclusively to these communities. The judges were gener- 
ally chosen from cities so distant that they might be presumed to 
know nothing of the suits upon which they would have to give judg- 
ment, so that they might approach their tasks with impartial and 
unprejudiced minds. Tlius Antandros sends judges to the distant 
Peltai (C /. G., 3568 f.), lasos in Karia sends to the island of 
Kalymna (C /. G., 2671), Assos sends to Stratonikeia in Karia (see 
below, No. VIII.). In regard to the time when this custom pre- 
vailed, it is noteworthy that tlie decrees in honor of Dikasts all belong 
to the period between the fall of the Athenian Confederacy and the 
subjugation of Greece by. the Romans. The oldest decree of this 
kind is tliat of the Kalymnians {C.I. G., 2671); the youngest is that 
of the Adramyttent (C./. G., 2349^, Addenda), which falls in the 
year 69 or 70 B.C. (cf. Christ, loc. ^it.). 

The method of procedure on such occasions may be ascertained 
from Inscriptions VII. and VIII. An ambassador was sent by one 
state to another to request one or more judges and a clerk. After 
the lawsuits had been disposed of to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
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ID INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

the city which sent the judges and the judges themselves were 
honored by special decrees. At first, simple praise was bestowed 
upon the judge, the clerk, and the city sending thera. Afterwards, 
besides crowns of gold, statues and portraits were given, along with 
the right of holding property, of being proxenos, etc. Later on, the 
city (Demos) ceases to participate in the honors, which are heaped 
on the judge and his clerk. The honors conferred on the clerk 
were the same in kind as those of the judge, but less in degree, 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 1/ 

seems to have been popular in Lesbos (cf, Ahrens, Dial. II,, p. 497, 
499 ; Le Bas, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, fasc. V., No. 119). 

One of the tyrants of Mytilene bore the name of Melanchros, the 
clerk in our inscription (cf. Strab. XIII., p. 617; Diog. Laert. I., 
4, I ; Suid. s.v. IIiTTcuco?). 

The name Latimos is found on a coin of Smyrna {Mionnet III., 
303), and Pape conjectures that Aiirifioi must be restored in Mionnet 
VI., 314, and in C. I. G., 2138, where Boeckh reads "A\ri^os. 

Kkomoi'gos and Hegiasagoras are entirely new names. "Hytoo-u- 

yopas = 'kyio.iTO.y6po.ii (also 'Ayiocra-yopas) ; Ionic 'Hyii;?, 'Hyias, *Hy« 
^ 'Ayias ('Ayuis), ^Ayis. KXeo/iopyos ^ KAeo + /iopyo^ : /idpyos, puri- 
fier, from 111-jpyvvji.t =^ 'i/i.iifiyi'viii. 



No. VIII. 

Marble stele found underneath the altar of the Byzantine 
apse which was built upon the foundations of the temple 
in antis at the western end of the agora. {See plate, 
pp. 18, 19.) 

It contains a decree of the town of Stratonikeia, conveying the 
public thanks and a vote of a crown to Assos for sending a judge, of 
the same character as No. VII. The stone was not used as part 
of the pavement, but was thrown ir. with the debris to raise the level 
of the floor of the apse. The top is lost with the preamble of the 
decree, which is restored conjecturally below. The width varies from 
0.405 to 0.415 metres; the greatest height is 0.53 m., the smallest 
is 0.47 m. 
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I^ENKAIAlKAIoSYNHSKAlTHEnporToN^HMONEyNolAEIM 
^EKAIASSIoiEI/iFir-AriNTHNToYAHMOYEYXApiSTrANE-' 
^AI^PEL6EYTHN•OAEAIPE0EIXA'tl^oME^'orEIEA5:ZONKAlE 
O^/V EniTHNB°YAHNKAlTHNEKAHi:/A©NEMtAN15;AT-^TAE( 

■tirMENAAY ToiZTIMIAYrroTOYaHMOYKAITHNrErENHMENf 
YnoTOYAlKAi;TOYAIKAIOJ:YNHNKAirTAPAI!AAElT-^AYTOY!:EYl 
DloySKAl*IAoY2:YnAP^ONTAETOYAHMoYEninAEIONAY-ElNTI 
.*AIANEIAOTACoTlHAIITPAToNIKEIiTHNnPoSAt:2:IOY£EYNOIA 
AlAcSYAAZOYriNnAPAkAAETJlAEon-^ZKAinAPAYTOIJIAr^ArrE 

Aji«TAIAiTIIAA!|cAOEKAJ:TONETo£EnT01£ZYNTEAOYMENoi 
lJArJ>-liNKAiTono5;AnoAElxoHEnn|>ANH!lErJ^lANATeoHSET« 
S'T-IHAHAieiwHEXoYSAANArErrAMME/^oNToAETotH'tlSMA 

TOAETEAESMAToEIZTHNrTHAHNAIArPAtAT-^rANOIXA 

MiAiT-fiAnolzTEAAoMEN^inPESBEYTHAnoT-^'YI'oiN^NnPoj: 
OA-n.NMHnAEIONTEAEJ;/nAiiP/AXMAfJTflAkoNXAHPEOH 

nyoi^NENnE^iA- No^ 
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20 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

\^'KBo^ev TJ) 0ovKy ■ 'ETTEtS^ o &j/i05 o ' Kf7<jl(iiv ev re toi? Trpo- 
Tepov ypovois evvovt; oni km, (fiiXo'; Ttp ojjfifp to) liTpaTo- 
viKeaip, Kal vvv, irpeir^evovTO^ rov h'qp.ov roj) XTparoviK^aiv koI 
a^iovvToi; SiSovac avSpa Sirtcaa-ri}v, 6 S^/io? o 'Afffrlmv, St& iravTO^ Trpo-] 
\yoiav TTOiov/j-evo^ wepl hi.KaioiTVVT)'^, Kara roifi t^]? irarpi^o^ ji[o^oiJ9] 
[e7r€/ii^6v 'A/iuca/tecoi' 'Bptj<rtK\elov'i 8]? koX iraparyeuop-evo!; et? [Xrpa-] 
[^TOviKetav iaTTOvhatrev o-KoKovS^a irpdiTcreiv rfj t^5 TrarpiSo? alpi- 

[o-et (?) Bi/cd^av t<T(0? «]»( SiKawi Ka\ Kara roti? v6fj.ov<; [^9 Ste^-] 

6 [i;o-€i' tiKU^, Iva ipjav^ la-ov kavrov ■jra.pe'X^op.evo^ iratrtv rot? St- 
[«tti/)/t4i'0i.]?, Kai eV TOi5 dXXoK 8e TOt? wara t^ji ^i/caareiav airor 
[iTti' eVeSjj'/iJijCTei' (i|^Ki)9 rwi' re d7ro(rrei\dvTav iroKirSsv Koi rov -ripi- 
\eTipov\ Bii/iov, Kara irdvTa (rvvnipSiv to t^? TraTpiBo<i a^loyp,a, aTr- 
\_oXv0eC^'; re a-wo Tfji BtKac-Tela<i eVeS^^ijcrej' pera irda-r)'; e[v-] 
10 [110] la? Koi (W5 TTpeirou ^v dvSpl KoXo) koX ar/adai- ottoJ'; o?)v 
\_KaX Sijjjiio? /j.£/iV'>}pivo^ t£)v d/fuSSiv dvSpmv ev iravrl 
l^icaipS (j>]aivr)Ta.i ra'i Kwra^Ca^ o-TroStSou! xdpiTai- ^AyaOr} 
L'^^^X'I' eVa((;')eVo( p^^P tov Bijpov t{o)v ^Atraicav koX iTTetjia- 
l^f^ma-ai airov j^pvtrifp (rre^dvip eV( tm diroa-retXletji av- 
is Spa KaXov KO/yaObv Kal a^iov dp.<f>OTipo>v Ta{v) TroXeoiv ■ e-jra- 
\y\vecyai, he KaX tov Si/caariiv ' Ap,vvap.evov ^prjo-LKXeiov; 
Kal BeBoa-Oai. TroXiTeiav avrdi Kal «77[oi'0(]s avTov e[0'] tin} 
[«]«( opiola Tois riperepoi'i ■wokiTai'i kul e-TriKXt^pSxiat, avTov 
[e\Trl if)vX^v Koi Bijfiov, arejtavma-at, he aiirov Kal -y^pvu^ a-TS- 
30 <f>dv^ ■ ri/v Se dvayyeXlav r&v trveKJidi'tav ■rroi'rjadiTdatTav 
oi djaivodirat ev Tip d/ymvi TJ> p,ovi7LK(p toJ trvvreXovp-e- 
vcp T§ VwpTj Kara rdBe. 6 Sij^os o %TpaTOVLKeii>v <7Tej>avo\t\ 
TOV Brjp-ov TOV 'Atrcr/'wi' Kal tov diroa-ToXevTa BtKaaTTjv 
'Apvvap.evov 'Rpi]cnicXeiovii XP"'^^ a-Te<j)dv^ dpeTfj^ [eve-"] 
25 icev Kol BiKaiocvviTi Kal t^9 xpo? tov Sr/pov evvoia^. iva 
Be Kal"A(Ta-i.oL elZriaaxriv ry}v tov B-^pov eu^a/Di(7Tiay, eX[eo--] 
[^||a( irpeaj^evTrjV 6 Se alpeSel'i d^iKopjevo'; et<; Aititov Kal e-ir\eX-'\ 
Bibv ETTt T^j' ^ovXtjv Kal t^k €K{/c)X7)<Tiav ifitftaviirdTia Ta e[i/fi;-] 
<f>tcrpiva avToi'i Tipta vtto tov Brjpov Kal ttjv ye'^evT/pevrilv] 
30 ii-irh TOV BtKaiTTOv BiKaioavvijv, Kal wapaicaXeiTat avTovs evv- 
olov^ Kal ipiXovi vwdpxovras tov Btjpov ewl -TrXelov av^eiv t[^-J[ 
[jij (fiiXiav, elSoTU'i oti xal XTpaToviKSK Trjv •Kpo<i ^AcuioWi evvoia\y\ 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

Si,a(jivXd^ov<Tiv. ■7rapaKaXe{C)Ta) Be ottiu? Ka 
XtovTat at Tf/iai. icad" ^kuo-tov sto? eV rot? ci 

35 [?] wywcriv, KOi TOTro'i a7roSef^07j eVt^ajn?^ ei 
£(7]tijA.5^ \i0ljii} eYOVcra avayeiypafifievoi' ToSe 
TO Se reXerr/ia to ei? t^c m~t]Xijv hhwypai^d- 
/MMi Tw a'7roTT€XXofi,ev(p Trpea-^evrff airo r 
oSwv /M] irXeiov TeXea-fxa Spa^av TpiaKOV 

40 ILvSlav 'Eii5reStwi'09. 



•VTeXovpAvoir 
• o5 avareB-na-e 
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f"5y decree of the Senate. Seeing that the people of Assos have 
been well disposed and friendly to tfie people of Stralonikeia, both in 
former times and now, -when the people of Stratonikeia had sent an 
embassy to request them to grant a Judge, the people of Assos, being ever 
zealous in the cause of justice, according to the laws^ of their country 
\have sent Amynamenos, son of Bresikles,'\ wlio, upon his arrival in 
{^Stratonikeia, has striven"] to justify by his acts \^the choice] of his 
country, \_fudging the suits which he settled equitably^ justly, and 
according to the laws, \in order that] he might appear just to all 
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22 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

Bresikles, the judge senl: to us, with a golden crown, on account of 
their excellence, justice, and good-will towards our people.' 

" And in order that the Assians also may know the gratitude of our 
people, let an ambassador be chosen, and let the ambassador- elect, 
immediately upon his arrival at Assos, present himself to the senate 
and the assembly of the people, and make known the honors herein 
voted to them, as well as the justice which was meted out by their 
judge, and let him request them, as they are already well-wishers and 
friends of our people, to increase their friendship, knowing that the 
people of Stratonikeia will ever preserve their good-will for the 
Assians. Let him request that the honors be proclaimed at Assos 
also every year at the celebration of the games, and that a prominent 
place be set apart in which a stone stele having this decree engraved 
upon it may be set up. Let the treasurers pay to the ambassador 
who is sent the sum expended upon the stele, which must not exceed 
thirty drachmas, from the public revenues. Pythion, son of Erapedion, 
was chosen ambassador." 

Line 13. EnAN0T52AI is the stonecutter's mistake for EHAINE- 
2A1. 

Line 14. The uncontracted form of ^puVeos occurs not infrequently 
in Ionic inscriptions, e.g., in an inscription of Stratonikeia published 
in the Bulleiin de Corr. Hell., 1881, p. 183. 

Line 16. Bpi;<rtKX<H)us. The ending -etov! of the genitive occurs 
rather frequently as the termination for nouns in -kAijs all along the 
western seaboard of Asia Minor. So at Miletos {C.I. G. 2856-57, 
Ho.Ti.K'Kdim'i) , at Teos {C. J. G. 30S9, ' A.yaOoKk^iov'i ; 3114, Sohti- 
nXet'ovs), at Erythrai (Christ in Sitzungsberkhte der K'dnigl. bayer. 
Akademie, 1866, p. 247, 'larpoKXaous and 'IotpokX^ous) , at Smyrna 
(C.I. G. 3 1 4 1 , AloviwoKXf LOWS, MeveKA.eious, 'Aft^iwAeibus) , and in the 
interior at Aphrodisias (C. I. G. 2747, 2776, 'Apwn-oKXeioiJ?) . Both 
forms -ehuj! and -ijous may be explained from -kXeFous. To com- 
pensate for the djgamma the c was either expanded to ei or length- 
ened to ij. 

Lines 30-31. The form eBvoious for e^ovi is probably a mistake 
of the stonecutter, who no doubt thought at first that he had to carve 
some form of eSfOia. 

Line 32. Stratonikeia was founded on the site of the ancient 
Idrias by Antiochos Soter (280 to 261 B.C.) in honor of his wife 
Stratonike ; consequently our inscription must date after that event. 
Both the character of the letters and other considerations that will 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 23 

appear below make it clear that the inscription dates before the year 
84 B.C., the year of the pacification of the Eastern provinces by the 
Romans. 

The name Bpi/mKX.y'; (cf. Bp^o-os : Conze, Jleise auf der I/isd 
Lesbos, plate XVII. i) is the Lesbian and Assian turn given to 
AtofUCTiKX^s.* The lesbian promontory Bp^o-o-a, a name still to be 
recognized in the modern Bpij<ra-ut, was the seat of tlie cult of 
Dionysos, who took from the name of the place the epithet Bioijcreus.f 
A variation of the epithet must be recognized in Bpijo-ayei^s, which 
occurs in an inscription of BpT/o-o-ia published in the Bulletin ile Corr. 
Hell; 1880, pp. 445, 446 (AtoviIiTt;) Bpijo-ayev«).J: From Lesbos 
the cult of AiopwcriK Bpijo-ttis passed over to Smyrna, as is known from 
several inscriptions of that city (C./. G. 3160, 3161, 3176, 3190). 
It was popular also at Mytilene (see Bull, de Corr. Hell., 1880, 
p. 441) and Methymna {Bull, de Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 40). 

It was quite natural that Dionysos Breseus should establish himself 
at Assos, for the local cults of the mother country were usually con- 
tinued in the colony. There is no direct evidence to prove the 
existence of this cult at Assos, but certainly the name BpTjo-iKX-^s 
of our inscription proves that Aiwuo-os Ep)j<7evJs was not unknown 
there. 



* This form occurs t: alh inscriptions,aini oneeln Pausanias (6, 17. i). 
Cf. also Hermes, 1870 p 20j a ovvaioK\%s occurs in Athenaios (3. 960; 1161/, 
llSrf) and in an ns r ptio of Karystos {C.I. G. 2153*). The more correct 
fonn, ^mvvaoKXTis, although fou d m inscriptions and in Strabo (14. 649), does 
not seem to have been more in use than the less correct forms. 

t Meister, Grifchische Dialekte, p. 107; "Bpqo'o'a "St aus FpnKio von pifyvvikt 
(vgl. 'p^yioi') entstanden, wie der Stamm Fpijjc auch der boeotische Name BpEi«(- 
3a! (fur FjhjkJSoi) leigt. Die Sohreibungen mit einfacbem «-, Bp^oi), %(i,afis, 
Bpioalo! u. s. w., erklSren sich durch spater eingetvetene Vereilifachung der Gemi- 
nation. Auf diesen Dionysosbeiiiamen geht auch der lesbische Kurzname Bpfitroj 
B()V* auf dec Inschrifl 34, 2, Zuruck." See Conze, Reiss auf d. Ins. Lesbos, 
plale XVII. I. See also Ahcens de dial, graec, i. p. 34. For the explanations 
of the epithet Bpijoefo by the ancient writers, aee Columella, xii. 39. 2; Maccobius, 
Sal. i. 18; Pecsius, Sal. i. 76. 

X BpjjffiTi'ti'^s is regularly formed, as the writer in the Bulletin points ont, and 
may be compared with KpriTayevI]^ {Kp'qroytyii!) , an epithet of Zeus (cf. Steph. 
Byz. s.v. rifn; Eckhel. Doc/. Num. 2. 301 d; C. L G. Z554), and with MeMiwi- 
ytj/^r, an epithet of Homec (cf. Pseud. Plut. VH. Horn. I. 2; Luc. Demosth. em. 
9; Procl. Chresl. I; Suid. s.v. "Owpus). The epithet ^pnatis was spelled in 
different ways, through the ignorance or carelessness of stonecutters. Thus 
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24 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

The fact that the cult of personified Rome is menlioned (in 
line 22) gives a hint, but oijy a hint, in regard to the date of the 
inscription, for unfortunately the date of the introduction of the wor- 
ship of Dea Roma at Stratonikeia can never be known except by 
inference. But certainly its early introduction was made possible by 
the well-known adulation and servility of the Greeks. 

Rhodes obtained a commercial treaty from Rome in the year 
306-7 B.C., at a time when Carthage was hard pressed by the daring 
invasion of Africa by Agathokles, tyrant of Syracuse,* Both Per- 
gamon and Rhodes early espoused the cause of Rome against Philip 
of Macedonia, and Dea Roiiia was certainly worshipped at both 
places; but there is no evidence to show that the cultus was intro- 
duced at a specially early time. 

With Smyrna and Alabanda the case is different, for positive proof 
exists of the early introduction of the cult at these places. In 
the year 26 a.d. the people of Smyrna boast of the fact that 
they were the first to erect a temple in honor of Dea Roma, and 
state that this temple was built during the consulship of M. Porcius 
Cato (i.e. 195 B.C.). At this time Rome was great, it Is true, but 
still it was before she had reached the acme of her power, nay, even 
before the destruction of Carthage and the subjugation of the kings 
who ruled in Asia.f This was the year after Greece had been pro- 
claimed free by Flaraininus at the celebration of the Isthmian games. 
This fact makes plausible the assumption that the temple was erected 
to Dea Roma in recognition of that event, as well as to take time by 
the forelock by a marked exhibition of friendliness to all- conquering 



alongside of B/)7,fffi! {C.I. G. 3160, 3161) we find Bpfiaiis (C. f. G. 3176,3190), 
Bpj7n-cra7os (Hesych. 5.V,), Bpuffaios (Etym. Mag.), Bfin-(i7os (Steph, Byz, and 
Etyin. Mag,); tf. also C.I. G. 2043. 

* Polyb. XKX. 5, 6: ofirtus yap ^y Tfay/AaTiniv t^ iroXtTsvfia TOJir 'PoSfoji' tits 
(TX^Sbi; irii TETTOpiiKOrro jrpis tois fftaT&j' xeHoinaiinjiiiis S Srjfios 'Paifiatois Ttaf 
iri^vfTTdrtoi/ iral KaWlirrav Ipytop ouK ^sxoiijTD Tphs abtolis irvmutxiai'. Droy- 
sen, Diadochen, Drittes Buch, p. 154, says in regard to this : " Polybios handelt 
von diesen Dingeii bei Gelegenheit der zweiten chodischen Gesandscbaft des 
Jahres 587 (v. Chr. 167), die Biptlas &pX''li.fvr}s nacb Rom liam." Accordingly, 
l67-H40= 307. 

t Tac. Ann. 4, 56 jey. .■ [Smymaeos] primos lemplum urbis Romae statuisse, 
M. Pofcio consule, magnis quidem iam popnli Roman! rebus, nondnm taraen ad 
n ela.tis, stante adhuc Punica urbe et vaJidia pet Aaam legibus. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 2$ 

Rome.* In. the year 170 r.c. Alabanda, which hes just north of 
Stratonikeia, erected a temple, and instituted yearly games (P<!,jj.aia) 
in honor of Dea Roraa-f This was no doubt done in commemora- 
tion of the defeat and humiliation of Antiochos III., the Great, and 
of the success of the Roman arms against Perseus of Macedonia. 

It is very probable tliat the cultus of Dea Roma was introduced at 
Stratonikeia about the same time as at the neighboring Alabanda, so 
that we may safely assign the year 150 b.c. as an approximate date 
for this inscription, a date whicli is made almost certain by the char- 
acter of the letters. 

Both Amynamenos and Bresikks are new names. Amynamenos 
belonged to the Larichos family (see below, Nos. xlviii-liii). Com- 
pave 'Aju.iWi'S/ios, 'A/iuj'd/in;^os ; see Fick, Personennar/ien, p. 9. For 
Bresikles see Fick, p. 20. 

* Smyrna was proud of this lerapie : policy perhaps demanded it. Cerlainly 
at the time this boast was made (26 AOi.) the coins of Smyrna had a temple un 
the obverse with the legend TiBfpios SeSootJs, and on the reverse StSttoTl] and 
'ZivKKirros (see Mionnet,ui 219, vi 330, and Eckhel 2)iu:/. Num. ii. 54.7). Coins 
of Smyrna beanng the legend iemplum Romat it iugusti ace quite common; 
the legend remains the same, but in the temple may be seen the image of the 
emperor during ^vhose reign the u)in was struck (Preller, R'dniiscke Mythologie, 
776, note 2) 

t Liv. 43 6 Alabandenses templum Urbis Romae se fecisse c 
runt ludosque anniversarios ei divae instituisse 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF AS30S. 



Carian i it/a on a Diktit Stele surmount d b^ ptdimtiit ; 
found btlow the Bouleuterion 




«>. 



tJjr*fe3g 



iLihu. 'V^Lsf 



•PVANO HNnPOAiKOY 7\ 

AIVA-y-AW-TA 



A I K'AZANTA 




.^^^- 



lii 



.J. 



u\ JjJ 



AavOiji is probably Aa + avSv^s : see Fick, Personennamen, pp. 50, 154. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF AS50S. 



No. X. 



Dikast Stele found in the Agora. The inscription is 
broken away. 




Below the moulding of the top is the word AIFAEQN, and 
below it is a wreath encircling a goat's head. This is equivalent 
to the coat of arms of the city of Aigaiai, being a play on the word 
iHL Assos seems to have sent a judge to Aigaiai, which city be- 
stowed upon iiim the honors customary in such cases. 
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rH 
fAHHN 
mrffONblA 

SirP^HT-oToAE 
HENT-n-I-royalOZ 

t<AAEIT>o.AYTda 
/T^lAKAlnoiN 
'-pxi.fJTAlXPoN-rt.l 

""flMArKAIEV 

'Hj>\XMAEKi 

<■ OO.N10 



No. XI. 

Fragment of gray 
marble, found in 
tke Bouleitterion ; 
the right edge 
is nearly perfect. 
Lines have been 
ruled for the let- 
ters, and are still 
visible. Greatest 
height, 0.21 m:.; 
greatest width, 
0.115 'K' 



-rax 
ovoT) r/vi 
[rbv StJjj-ov top ' Ao-] crtW 7r[/]]ocota[j'] 

■7roLov[i€VOv~} owMras m StKao"- 

.rrjpLa a.f]aypa[0]i^riii roSe 

TO \lirj^i(Tjj.a ev A<rcr\(it iv rw tow At05 
.epw • 6 Se a'C\p€del'i d^tico/ie- 
yo^ els Acrcroc Trapa] KoXeirw avTOV? 

(("■i^ia-v T[afj,]ia Kal ttoii'- 

[w cti' ;^]pwj'Tat X/^oi-ft) 

[eO? (j&tXt'ay Kal e7- 

[atpet'ai' ■ ■ ■ ■ TO^\p-ij<j)i,iT/j.a Ik 

e TOT ■ ■ /era 

[at]cucto[i'] 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

No. XII. 

Found in Byzantine rooms south of tke subterranean } 

below the Bouleuterion. The slab has been broken through 
the centre of the inscription, tke right side only being pre- 
served. Length, 0.53 m. ; width, 0,20 m. 
EOA 
nfAPISTEiBAKXii 
AAlAMTTEAOIAIENTnPOAl 
IiniiAHIAIKAIirAIA'SEAPIAA 
HKAITTIOANON ■ A ■ MATISMON 
AIIAI" THPQNOrAOHKONTA 

TASnPOSOA A§ 
AOISITAAYOMEPHTOTTATI 
A50ISIAEKAIT0E::PTfiNnA 
KATANMATEPAMEnSTii 





dpLO-Toi Ba/cxw 


at afXTreXi 


,. ajra. tS 


'VoBl 


N«6«t 


Kal 


'Apiah 


Kol 


UOa.li'hi' 




d$ia 1 


laraJTTjpoju 


oySmJKovra 


Tcis 


iT/>oo-d8[oiis] as 


TO. Svo fL^prj 





Ta.v fLarepa Meytorw 

From the charirtcr of the letters the inscription cai lot 1 e later 
than 150 BL The le^iniiti^ is gone and the letters nhi h are 
jmall ire often hipeltssh worn Thii is to be regretted because 
judging fiom the few «ords which tan be made out the inscription 
seems to 1 ave been an importiit document 

Poni m Ine 2 probabh has nothing to do with the httle mer 
Rhodios (see^/(^i54n/;/Kov?« les Deutichsn 4.-ichaeohgischen Instttut in 
Athen, 1881, p 217 fl ), but must be referred to the ishnd ot Rhodes 
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INSCRIPTIONS 01' A5SOS. 



No. XIII. 



Found walled into ike very late diagonal masonry at the 
norlk-east corner of the Bouleuterion. The inscribed side 
was outwards, but in an enclosed position, unfavorable to 
being read. 



t-,Q.;-i5,--H/V\ 02: KA 101 n PAr/AA I 
;';fcMON KAI ZAPATONTOYIEB/f 
JSATHENEOTHTOXYnATO/ 



'O CyjiJ.o<; KOL ol TTpayfiareLvoii-evoi- Trap' tjixIu 'Pw/iatot] 
Talov K.aL(Tapa tov tov £e^a[<Troi) vlov koI jrctrpcu-j 
va T^s vfOTTjTO^, vTraToly rij? 'Acrtas, dp40y)Kav~\ 

" The people and the Roman merchants established among us 
have erected a statue of Caius Caesar, son of Augustus, princeps 
iuventufis, and consul (proconsul) of Asia." 

The stone is remarkable as being a palimpsest, so to speak ; there 
has been a hasty erasure of earlier letters, leaving a rough surface. 

Dr. Schliemann found a similar inscription at Ilium (I/ios, p. 
633)- 

Caius Caesar and his brother Lucius, sons of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, 
and Julia, daughter of Augustus, were both adopted by Augustus. 
Gains was appointed princeps iuventutis and consul in the year 5 B.C., 
but this latter appointment was not to take effect for five years. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 3I 

Accordi a,y wa on u n h d a his name appears 

in the i o a y a \ on u he e n the year i a.d. to 

Asia, accon pan d by h s u M Lo us (orandfather of LoUia 
PauUina) and spen e y a a n ]. epa a ons for war against 
Phraate IV k of Parch He doub less touched at Assos ; but 
whether this la so or not, our inscription certainly dates from the 
year 2 a,d. 

Roman merchants were settled in various places in Greece and 
Asia. Such resident n:ierchants are mentioned in inscriptions of the 
following places : at Prymnessos {Mittheitungen. des Deutsche?i Archae- 
ologischen Insiituts in Athen, 1882, p. 127) ; at Akraonia ((7. /. G., 
3874); at Aparaeia (Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions de I'Asie 
Mineure, 746) ; at Erythrai {Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenigue, 
1880, p. 161) ; at Debs {Bull, de Corr. Hell., 1879, p. 148 ; C.I. G., 
2285b, 2286-3388 ; Bull, de Corr. Bell., 1877, p. 284, etc.) ; at Kibyra 
{Bull, de Corr. Bell., 1878, p. 598, No. 5, and p. 599, No. 6) ; at 
Argos {C.I.L., 595, 596 ; Foucart, Inscriptions du Peloponnese, 123, 
124, 124 a; C.I. G., 1137) ; at Mantineia {Bulletino dell' Instiiuto 
di Corrispondenza Arckeologica, 1854, p, 35) ; at Edessa (Foucart, 
Inscriptions, etc., 1345) ; at Berrhoea (Foucart, Inscriptions, etc., 
1330a) ; at Tralleis {Bull de Corr. Bell., 18S1, p. 347 ; C. I. G., 
2937, 2930) ; at Salamis in Cyprus (Le Bas et Waddington, Asie 
Mineure, 2754) ; at Mytilene {Bull, de Corr. Hell., 1880, p. 433 ; 
C./.Z., III. 450; Orelli-Henzen, 4\i-i.) ; at Ststos {Bitll. de Corr. 
Hell, 1880, p. 516) ; at Kyzikos {Miftheilungen, etc., 1881, p. 41, 
— cf. also Revue Arch., XXXII., p. 268 ; C. I. G., 3689 = C. I. L., 
III. 372; Bamilton, 315 ^ C. I. L., 373) ; at Pergamon {Die Erge- 
bnisse der Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon, 1880-1881, p. 50), To this 
list must now be added Assos, and probably Ilium {C.I. G., 3598b), 
As a parallel to the Roman Trpo.yji.a.T^v6ii.evot in Greece and Asia 
Minor, may be cited the merchants of Egypt and Kition in Cyprus, 
who were resident at the Peiraieus (see Bermes, 1871, p. 352, where 
Kohler says : Die Kilter und Aegypier treten in der Inschrifi als 
geschlossene Korperschafien auf, ahnlich wie in spAteren Inschriften 
die lialici oder cives Romani qui Argeis, qui Mityleneis nfgoHantur ; 
see above). See Bull, de Corr. Bell., 18S4 {Delos). 
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No. XIV. 

Marble slab from above 
a tomb in the western 
Street of Tombs. 

I. 

'O S^/ios KoX 01 irpajy- 
fiaTevofi-ei/oi. irap' ■fjfui/ 

Pop-aloi G-T€(j>a,vov<Ti.v 
Tov T7j<i TTo'Xeo? rj pcoa 
evepyeTTjv, 'EXXdviKov 

AOTjUohoTOV, avSpa dya- 
Oov yev6p.evov Kara rijv 
IT iXt.TeCco' Kal ^acTikev- 
(ravra i^-rjKOTa re KaXws 
Kai KOtrp.iQ}';, wacrr/'i ap€- 

The people and tlie Roman 
merchants established among 
us crown, in recognition of 
his perfect virtue, the hero of 
the city, the benefactor Hel- 
lanikos, son of Athenodotos, 
who has shown his excellence 
n the government of the 
s ate and as one of our 
1 ereditary kings, and who 
1 s lived honorably and dis- 
creetly," 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 33 

II. 

'O orjfLO'i Koi ol Trpayfj.arevofi.ei'ot wap' r^fLar Pw/xatot 
a-r\_€\<^o.voviTip [A]o\Xtar ['A]pX.TjyiX.X.ai' it;f]Kvia.v KakSi'i 
/cat Koa-fi.La}'; wpo'i TTctCcTJa? d^e/j,[7rrwsj wd(r[_yj'; apeJT^s 
evens' Kiai <Tia(^po\<TVVf]'i. 

" The people and the Roman merchants established among us 
crown, in recognition of her perfect virtue and her prudence, Lollia 
Arlegilla, who has lived honorably, discreetly, and blamelessly before 
all men." 

III. {^continuation of II.), 

Ti]v riyi IIoX.[t]ctoo5 Apem? I4p€i.av Kat veoixopoi'. 

" The priestess of Athena Polias, and keeper of her temple." 

IV. 
['E)i.]Xw[Trt?] 'EXXttfLKov av(T)rj {Sera eVoiTjo-a to 
lxvriiLi.ov Tjavrq /cat rot; yoveovci. 

" I, Hellopis, daughter of Hellanikos, have erected this memorial 
to myself and my parents during my lifetime." 

These inscnptions ire mtere', ne n n anv espects O g al 
the slib coitaied simpl) tvo 1 ono ar) sc p o s of a offic al 
cl aracter s de b) side surrounded 1 ) e abora e ould ng I oc 
cupies tl e left of the pani.1 II t e nght fl e perso s honored n 
them vere n -m aid wife (see the note to the o low g ns npt n) 
Hellanikos belonf,ed to tlie ancient o al tam ly of Assos In e 
next inscr pt o i {No \V ) we ea n t a t s fam ly ofRc ated as 
priests of Augustus and Zeus Hon noo wl ereas n tl s scr pt on 
Loll a A legilla is priestess ail eo oros of A hene Pol as alone 
No ( th s seems t indicate thit He in k n 1 Jx-W a -^rleg a 1 ved 
when Rome vis still a repubhc before the I jeral Itus vas 
instituted Had the Imperial Cultus died out or been ignored after 
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34 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

it had once been introduced at Assos, such neglect would have brought 
down condign punishment on the Assians for incuria caerinioniarum. 
August! (see Marquardt's Cyzicus, p. 82, and No. XV, below). 
III. is engraved on the moulding immediately above II., to which it 
is simply an explanatory addition. 

But if I., II., and III. are thrown back to a pre-Augustan time, 
how is IV. to be accounted for, seeing that the style of the inscription 
is such that it probably must be separated from the rest by a long 
period ? 

The facts of the case may have been the following. The Hellopis 
of IV. lived at a time when Greek civilization at Assos had fallen 
from its high estate. She claims to be the daughter of Hellanikos : 
but he can hardly have been the Hellanikos of I. Hellopis may 
have found the ancient slab containing the above inscriptions neg- 
lected ; the name of the man honored in one of them happened, 
luckily enough, to be Hellanikos, and the thought may have occurred 
to her to make use of the slab in the tomb which she erected for 
herself and her parents during her lifetime. Accordingly she had 
her inscription carved on the moulding above I. It is done in a 
rough, careless way, and in a miserable language, well in keeping with 
the spirit of the times in which she lived. 

Of her name only two letters are certain, Afi, while AAfi is highly 
probable. The name may therefore be YAAQNIS, or YAAnTTI?, 
or EAAQNIS, or EAAQHIS. The preference must be given to TT 
over N, and EAAfJTTIS is more probable than YAAfiTTlS. After 
EAAANIKOY the stone certainly reads AYEH, but this is a mistake 
for AYTH. After MNHMION the stone reads HAYTH, which 
stands for EAYTH ; the same blunder is to be found in Mitikeilungen 
des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts in Alhen, 1881, p. 124; 
and aiaunj occurs in an inscription of Apameia {Bulletin de Corres- 
pondame HelUnique, 1883, p. 307). 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 



Fragments of an inscription previously published, found in 
the Gymnasium. 



I'ffiAIQg'j'lAETAlPOg^THN^TOANANESM^ENeEQi] j 



The inscription, so far as it is now recovered, reads : ■ 

O1EPEYSTOYSEBASTOY0 
EOYKAISAPOSOAEAY- 
OSKAITTATPIOSBASIAEY 
SKAIIEPEYSTOYAIOST 

6 OYOMONQOYKAfrYM 

NASIAPXOS ■ KOINTOSAO 
AAIO:S*IAETAIPOSTHN 
STOANANEGHKENGEniK 
AISAPISEBASTfilKAITfilAH 

10 Mfii KA 

ITOYS 

EXOMENOYS 

'O tepew? Tov Xe/Sao-Tov 0- 
€0v Kaitrapo'i, 6 Se aii[T-] 
OS Koi Trarptos ^SaiTtXeii- 
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36 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

s Kol lepev-i ToG Atos t- 

5 ov 'OiJ.ov<j)[i)ov, KoX yvfi,- 

vcLcrCap^o?, Ko'tvros A6- 

(TToav avidyjKS' 9ea K- 
aLcrapt Se/3aoT^ Kal t^ St^- 

10 nqi ftra- 

i TOUS ■ ■ 

i^ojjbdvovi 

"The priest of the GofI Caesar Augustus, hiraself hUewise hereditary 
king, priest of Zeus Homoiioos, and gymnasiarcli, Quintus LolUus 
Philetairos, lias dedicated the Stoa to the God Caesar Augustus and 
the people." 

This inscription, as pubhshed by Boeckh {C.I.G., 3569) from 
the early travellers (Hunt, Walpole, Richtcr, Leake, Raczynski, and 
Fellows), begins witli wliat is really the ninth line, and reads as 
follows : — 

AISAPISEBASTOiKAITQIA 

OlEPEYSTOYSEBASTOVe 
EOYKAISAPOSOAEAY 
OSKAITTATPIOSBASIAEY ' 
S ■ KAIIEPEYSTOYAIOST 
OYOMONTOYKAirVM 
NASIAPXOSoKOINTOSAO 

Waddington {Voyage A}-ck., No. 1033) rightly puts Boeckh's first 
line ill the seventh place, and adds tlie fragnienls of three other lines 
found by Duthoit in 1865, as follows : — 

OIEPEY5TOYSEBASTOY0 

EOYKAISAPOSOAEAY 

O^KAITTATPIOSBASIAEY 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 37 

SKA1IEPEY5TOYA105T 
5 OYOMONSJOYKAirVM 
NA5IAPX0S . KOINTOSAO 
AISAPISEBASTOKAiiniAH 
MQI espace vide KA 
iTOYS espace vide 
EXOMENOYS 

The two lines now unearthed fill the gap between the sixth and 
seventh lines. These are of great importance in restoring the in- 
scription, sliowing that Quintus Lollius Philetairos, the hereditary 
king, dedicated die Stoa, which was itself brought to light by our 
expedition. 

We are now in possession of three other inscriptions (see Nos. 
XVI.-XVIII.) relating to Quintus LolHus Philetairos or his family. 
The TTcirptos /iaa-ik^i is, as Boeckh points out (C.I. G., 3569), the 
lineal descendant of the ancient kings of the Aeolic city of Assos. 
After their deposition they still retained the title of king, along with 
certain rights and privileges, raainly of a priestly nature, which ensured 
to tliem an honorable position in society.* Among such rights, Strabo 
mentions the presidency of the games, the right to wear the royal 
purple, to carry a o-niViui' instead of the o-K^jn-piw, etc.f 

A similar state of affairs existed at Pergamon. t At Athens, after 
the abolition of the monarchy, the kingly dignity was replaced by 
that of the Archons, who originally were limited or constitutional 
kings ; the archonship at first was held for life, and was for many 

* Concerning the flaoiA-ffc, or i-sx sacrificulus, in Lesbos and the adjoining 
proviuces of Asia Minor, see Hermes, 1878, p. 386: Mitihdtungeit da deulsiken 
archaeolo^chen Institutes in Athen., 1881, p. 51. 

t SWabo, XIV. pp. 632, 633: apjni Si ^.jffii' 'Aj-SpoKAoi/ t^j tUv 'liiviav iiroi- 
Kfaj, tOTtpov rtis AioXm^s, mhv yviiaioy K.65pov toB 'kSTivas ^ucfiJitois, ffviaBai Si 
toZtbv 'r.f4ao!, kt( fi «<? trverTivai fani, Kol 

iti Fir of ^K roC ,8 s Tift^s, rpoeHpiav n iv 

&yio^i Kai TTopipipai' a Ait! iTK^iTTpov, Kal Tti 

X C. I. C, 2189 i fw fla<r ifT ■ntav, on whicii Boeckli 

(No. 3569) remark g d as A , sed iirbis regis anti- 

quissimi, ab his igit g us d eliam pryCanis epony- 

jBus erat, quod mu is P g m mp viss gu p s patet. 
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30 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS, 

geneiatioiib hereditir) in tin, fa nily lF Medon the son of the hst 
king Lodrus Even in later times the Second Archon was still 

ClUed/3acrL\£is 

Ky^ikos offers a parallel to this family of Assos of wh i~h t raaj 
not be out of pUce to mention the mam points * It seems that 
Antonia, the eldest daughter of the triumv r fthilc Anton) by hii 
second wife ^iitoiiia was married to the rch Asiarch Pythodoros in 
the year 34 b l Her daughter Pythodoris mamed Poleroon, king of 
Ponfus and became the mother of Antonia Pryphaena the queen 
of Kot\s Something sira l-ir hippened m the ancient royil family of 
Assos A Lollia perhaps connected with the Lollu of Sicily (see 
Cicero, Ferr. III. 25; B.C. 73) or with the A. LoUius oi C./.Z., 
III. 388(?), must have married the iraTpioi /ScutiAeiIs of Assos (cf. 
last inscription, of Lollia Arlegilla and Hellanikos), and the offspring 
of this marriage was Quintus LoUius, the person mentioned in No. 
XVIII. as the father of our Quintus LoUius Philetairos. The family 
tree was presumably the following : — 

Hellanikos ^ Lollia Arlegilla. 

I 

Quintus LoUius. 

I 

Q. LoUius Philetairos — Lollia Antiochis. 

In Kyzikos, the Princess Antonia Tryphaena, before her marriage 
with Kotys, is priestess both of Athena Polias and of Livia-Julia, who, 
in imitation of Athena, is called StjSiorr^ Niiivji^dyjos. In Kyzikos, 
Livia-Julia is o-wraos with Athena PoUas, and is in every respect the 
peer of the Olympic Goddess. 

At Assos, we find that Quintus Loliius Philetairos is priest both of 
Zeus Homonoos and of Augustus. This circumstance leads to the 
belief that the God Augustus was associated with Zeus at Assos in 
exacdy the same manner as the Goddess Livia-Julia with Athena 



* See Millingen in 'O ^i' KaytrTaiiTisoiijrSKei 'EAAiji/hcJi! iihoKoymhs SiWoyos, 
1872, p. 23 ff., and the plates at the end of the volume; Curtius in Monatsberichte 
der K^nigliehm preassischen Akadfntie del- Wissenschaften, 1874, p. 7fF.; Momm- 
sen in Ephemeris Epigraphica, 1 875, pp. Z54, 255; Mordtmann '\n Mittheilungen 
des deuiscken archaealagischtK fnsHiiites in Athtn, 18S1, p. 55; Reinacb in Bul- 
letin de Correspondance Hdiinique, 1882, p. 613. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 39 

Polias at Kjzikos. The worship of the new Gods who sat on the 
imperial throne, which was a symbol of Roman dominion, seems to 
have been distasteful to the people of Kyzikos ; and Augustus, who 
had confirmed them in the privileges granted to the city by Pompey, 
found himself compelled to punish neglect of his cult by depriving 
them for a season of these very privileges. Thus spurred on to good 
works, the Kyzikans began in a surly humor to build a temple to 
Augustus.^ But the matter was dropped as soon as Augustus died, 
and thus Kyzikos incurred the displeasure of Tiberius, who punished 
the city on account of incuria caeremoniaruw. Augusti (Tac. Ann. 
IV. 3S). The royal family, of which Antonia Tryphaena was a mem- 
ber, espoused the cause of the new Gods, and this lady was especially 
zealous. As a maiden princess <yMonatsberichie, as above, inscription 
No. III.) she is priestess of Athena Polias and Livia-JulJa during the 
troublous times consequent on tlie neglect of the new cult ; in 
inscription No. IV. she is Queen Dowager, and her exertions to 
establish the Imperial Cultus have been crowned with complete suc- 
cess, for the people of Kyzikos are not only not disinclined to pay 
divine honors to the dead emperor, but they even worship willingly 
the Hving Caligula as Helios, and his sister Drusilla as via 'Ai^poSirvj. 

We do not know that the Assians were unfriendly to the imperial 
cultus, but the representative of the ancient kings of Assos certainly 
curried favor by supporting it and by himself becoming the priest of 
Augustus. 

This inscription and the three following must be referred to the 
reign of Tiberius, as the Biio Yiaia-o.pi ScySoiTTw proves ; see also No. 
XVII., and the note on e^o/in No, XXVI. 

* £lio Cass., LVII. 24.; Marquardt, Cysuus, p. Sa. 
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No. XVI. 

Dedicatory inscription of Bath; evidently set in the wall; 
found in six pieces at different times near the Bath ; marble 
very white. Whole length of slab, 1.20 m.; whole height, 
0.48 w./ length within moulding, 0.^6$ m.; height within 
moulding, 0.345 '"■'' thickness, 0.08 m. 




TIOK lIHrYNHHFCMlDl- 
iAETAlPOr-BASlAt 
^KAl"ATA|TATPiATTP:nT ME" 
'S:01T--TdBAAMHONKAlTAEnOy 
MENAipiBAAA4JHaTAME0Ht.£IS[/ 
A^^OABrancSYALAIAI TQIAH. 




A]oXX[ta ^ Pi.vTio\j^i'i, 7) yv]i'ri rj KoC[,v]tov 
A]oX\t[ow] <i?L\.era(pov, /3acri/\ei;o-cc- 
<ra] Kara, ra wdTpia, 7rpo)T{_rj'\ yvvai- 
K(i)v, TO (iaXavrjov K.ai to. Itto- 

' A<!>poBeLr7) 'lovXCa Koi tw B^fj-ca. 

"Lollia Antiochis, wife of Quintus Lollius Philetairos, first of 
women, who was queen in accordance with ancestral customs, dedi- 
cated tiiis Bath and its belongings to Julia Aphrodite and the 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

No. XVII. 



Epistyle inscription from Bath in ten pieces, some of which 
lie fre h iels o e embedd d t! wall. Height of 
epistyle o 38 w 



AOAAU«l -^ (xixj ^JHIHKON- 



MABlOYlEPEnsTOYSEBAZ' 



D 



;e 



roYeEOVKAlSAPOZ^BAZlAI 



t 



k. 



AoWia 'AfTtoJ^'fs, [15 yv^fr) 7) Ko'if- 
rov AoA.X.[ioii] ^iX^TaCpov tov 
Blo- ^iov tepe'ws rov 'Z^/Sacr- 
rov $iov Kaiirapos, /3a<Ti.\e[_va-a(Ta 
Kara ra vaTpia, TTpa-rrj yvKathrcoK, 
TO ^aXavrfov koX to. kirofj-eva t^ 
^aXcu^cp a.vid-qK€v 'AippooeiTy 
*lov\Ca. Kal Ti^_ S7J1U.W,] 

" LoUia Antiochis, wifu of Quintus Lollius Philetairos, priest for life 
of Divus Caesar Augustus, [first of women], who was queen [in 
accordance ivith ancestral customs, dedicated this Bath and its be- 
longings to Julia Aphrodite and the people.]" 
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42 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

Mr \V (. Lantoii ciUs ittention to the hct that Antiochis is a 
Roman suniami. and he ice need not he co inected with any par- 
ticular AnCiochis or Antiochia 

Concerning Quiiitus Lonms Philttairos see note to No. XV. 
Philetaerus occurs aa the name of i treedm-in of Augustus, | Phile- 
terus is also found C / L II 4i''z III 4815; IV. 653, 2192. 
The Juhaii family was held in h i,h hoiioi m the Troad for myclio- 
logicil reasons Livia wife of Augustus wis adopted into the Gens 
Juha by Augustuis, and assumed the name of Julia Augusta after his 
death J On coins of the period she appears as Julia Augusta, g and 
IovXm %t!ia.iTTii or louAm 6^0, tffiaan] on corns of Ephesos she is 
'Apre/^ui 2e;8<«m;,lf and perhaps also Aphrodite, as in our inscription. fl 
For the cultus of Livia at Kyzikos as Se^aor^ Nuoji^dpos, see No. XV. 
In Lampsakos she is 'Eorio, via ^-rjffqrrjp {C.I. G., 3642). 

The only other Julia to whom our inscription could possibly refer 
is the unhappy daughter of Augustus, wife of M. Vipsaiiius Agrippa 
and Tiberius. Indeed, various facts in regard to her seem to make 
very plausible the assumption that she is here referred to as Julia 
Aphrodite, The character of Aphrodite suits Julia much better 
than Livia, for she was witty, beautiful, and young, while Livia had 
only faded beaut>- to boast at the time when our inscription was 
carved. Again, wlien in the year 17 B.C. Agrippa was sent by 
Augustus to the east with supreme power, Julia accompanied him. 
On his return from the excursion to the Pontus with Herod the Great, 
in r6E.c., he spent some time on the western seaboard of Asia Minor; 
and while they were in the Troad, Julia and her immediate servants 
narrowly escaped being drowned in the Scamander. The inhabitants 
of Ilion made no attempt to rescue her from the threatened death. 
Agrippa was enraged, and mulcted them in a heavy fine, which 



* Gruter, p. DCLXXXIX ; Julia Euhemeris mater et Julia. Antiochis ayia, etc 
found n.t Rome ; cf. p. DCCLV. 

t Gruter, p. DLSXXll ; PMletaero Aug. lib. praepos,, etc. 

J Liviam in familiam JuHam, nomenque Augustae adsumebatnr. Tac. Am 
I, 8; cf. also Eckhel, Docl. Num., VI, pp. 146-158, 

g Eckhel, Doct. Num., VI. pp. 147, 157 ; Orelli, 613-618, 1320, 132S, 172, 
2937; Rasche, II. pp, 1784-1792. 

1 Eckhel, />«/. A'aw,, VI. p, 152; Rasche, II, p, 1792, 

II Rasche, II, p, 1328. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 43 

was finally remitted at the intercession of Herod the Great and 
Nikolaos Daraaskenos. * If this inscription refers to Julia, it 
might be brought into connection with her narrow escape in the 
Scamander. 

In spite of her profligacy, Jnlia was always a great favorite with 
the people, both at Rome and in the provinces. Inscriptions in her 
honor have been found at several places in the provinces : at Delos 
(Bull, de Con: Hell., 1878, p. 400); at Eresos, on the island of 
I^sbos {ibid., 1880, p. 443); at Sestos {ibid., iS8o, p. 517), erected 
after her death, as 'louXwi' Seai' proves ; at Thasos (Revue ArchSolo- 
gique, 1879, p. 383). 

From these scraps of evidence we might be inclined to refer the 
inscription to Julia ; but still it is more probable that Livia is meant, 
because the inscription dates after the death of Augustus, when Julia 
was in greater disgrace than ever, owing to the liatred of Tiberius. 

" Nikolao3 Dam., who was an eye-witness, relates the matter, and boast? of 
the philanthropy shown by himself in appeasing the wrath of Agrippa. Nic. Dam. 
in Mullec's Frag. Hist. Graec, III. 350: 'IMtls -yip, iptKeovfi^pjjs yvK-roip &s 
ouTois 'lovhlas T?J KahapBS /lin flifyaTpii, yuyaiKis Bi 'Ayplmra, ital toC SKafuipSpau 

S4Ka fivplaffiy ICvf^iaaev apyvplov. Oj 6i kiripais Ix""'''''' ""^ ^f" "a TrjwBjrfiSrf/iEtDi 
Til' x'f^^""! "■''' St' H">' V i™" (she was twenty-thtee years old at this time), 
'A-yplTTirif y.iv oiSorioOi' e'lTtip MKiivaav, )}«oi/T[ot] BJ t[oD] NiKoAii[ou] Ssd/ifcoi 
TOfiao-xsI^ B&Tors 'SpJiSiiB ^rjBhr ko! vpatrrdrtj^. Josephus {Aiif. ^ud, XVI, 22: 
'IXieiJifi iiii' -yap aJrii. ni^Xka^eu ipyi(iiifVoy') relates that Agrippa forgave them, 
and rescinded the fine at the intercession of Herod. 
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INSCRItTlONS OF ASSOS. 






AOAAIONKOf 

^iKONirpAn/ 

MAPINQIA 



No. XVIII. 

The upper left-hand corner of a 
stele erected in honor of Quin- 
tus Lollius \_Q. F. Philetairos\; 
found in the western street 
of Tombs. Greatest height, 
0.285 "i^- : greatest width below 
moulding, 0.18 m. 

'Q Loilius [Q. F. Philetaerus] 

\pV(T(a <TT[_e^dp<i> Kal eiKOVL ^(a^iKy (^) Kal] 
ELKOVL ypix-7r[T^ Kol eiKOVL fjLap^ 
fiapiuo) 

" Quintus Lollius, Quinti filius, Philctacrus. The people have 
honored Quintus Lollius Philetairos, the son of Quintus Lollius, with 
a golden crown, and with portraits [of himself in bronze (?)], in 
painting, and in marble " 

A Quintus Lollius is mentioned in a Latin inscription of Alexandria 
Troas (C./.Z., IIL 388). 

The slab has mouldings on both sides, showing that both sides 
were to be exposed to view. On tlie rear side, the corner of a 
slightly sunken panel is visible, which makes it probable that this side 
contEuned the marble portrait (in bas-relief) mentioned in the in- 
scription. The AOAAIONKO of line 3 makes the restoration of 
lines I, 2, and 3 certain.* 

Objection may be made to the restoration of the last three lines 
on account of the number of tiKovts bestowed upon Lollius; but it 
was by no means unusual to bestow even a greater variety of portraits 
upon persons who had been of service to a city. Thus the e^^i^ySoi 
and viix of Teos honor Aischrion (C. /. (?., 3085) ore^avoj ^vaio 

KOI dKovi ypaTTTff Km tbioyi ypaTrrg rtXtta kui tucoyi. ^^oAng Kai dyaA/tnri 
jiapiiapiv^ KaX etfovt yfiVTy- 
» For an elaborate distQssioii of s'miiv ypanT-Sj in all its bearings, see C. /. C, 306S, 
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No. XIX. 

Marble block found hi Gymnasium, 0.83 m. by o.i^i in. The 
inscription has been mostly chiselled off, so that nothing 
satisfactory remains. 

OAHMOSKAIOITTPArMA 
eEANAPHOYIAINiiPANN 
rPiNTOY^EBASTOYGE 

o OTjfios Kai oi Trpa.yiialTev6fj.epoi Trap' -rj/j.iv 'Poi/xcuoi] 

0eav 

Tr/i- Tov 2e/3acrroi) 0e[oO lepeiav or Ovyarepo.'i^ 



This is published by Mr. Wad cling ton in Voy. Arch., 1034 a. 
t never comprised more than two lines. 

TTPArMATEYOMENOIPfi 
HNEYEPPETINTOYKO^M 

[01 iv AiT(rw] iTpaypaTev6jx.€V0L 'Pw[jLta?ot] 
[t]'(Ji' evepydriv tov KO(r/i[oii] 

Mr. Waddington thinks that " tlie benefactress of the world" is 
ivia, the wife of Augustus. 
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,6 • INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

No. XXI. 

Three fragments from western Street of Tombs. 

Two of the fragments tit together-ill the following manner : — 

I. \rMATI 

'STE<I>A 
QNIO\ 
II. NBA5I/ 

ATPIAIP 
The tliird is from the left edge of the inscription, and looks thus : - 



I give the following attempt at a restoration for what it is worth. 
In regard to the length of the lines, I have been guided solely by 
Mr. Bacon's estimate of the space occupied by the inscription. 

'O Si7jMos KoX o\ 7rp]a'}'/xaT[evo/i,e['0[ -na-p rnjXv 'Pojyxaibt 
<rT£<pa,vov(Ti ^pviTijj] <TTetj>d\_i-a> top t-^s WXeius f/pwa 
' ATToWcuviov ' AttoW^oi/lov, [afS/aa Ka\oy kol aya9ov yf.- 
i/ojj.ei'ov Kal TTctT/DooJr ^a(Ti\l_da it^-qKoTo, ycaXiSs koX Koa-fiici)? k- 
ai ^[eo(^i,\w;, (^tA.o(/)p]oo-iJi^s K^al Trdcrri^ dpeTiJs tv€Kev] 
Ka[l ev)(p7)iTTia^ rrj TrJaTptoi 

" On account of his kindliness, general excellence, and usefulness to 
his country, the people and the Roman merchants established among 
us crown with a golden crown Apollonios, son of Apollonios, the hero 
of the city, a noble and good man, who as hereditary king has lived 
among us honorably, decently, and with piety towards the Gods." 
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No. XXII. 

From the western entrance of the Agora. Length of block, 
1.45 m. This and the two following inscriptions were 
probably identical in form. 

EKTHSTTPOSOAOYTONArPnN 
KAEOSTPATOSYIOS^OAEQS 

'Ek r^5 TTpotToSov TOiv aypS>v \_Siv aTTi\un^v et5 

[^vcret Se 'ATreXA.iKwi'Tos, eTretTKewao-^Tj. ] 

This is probably Waddington's No. 1033 « {Voy. Arch,, Asie 
Mineure), and lias been mutilated since it was first copied by 
Duthoit. 



No. XXIII. 

On three narrow stones {resembling the edges of a sill), which 
formed a band in the wall ; dug from, debris covering the 
street sonth of the Greek Bath. 

EKTHSTTPOSOAOYTnNArPiJNDNATTEAITTEN 

iJSKAEOST OAEQS*ySEIAE 

ATTEAAIKONTOS 

Ik Trj'i TTpocroBov Tav ajyptov Si' aTriXiTrev [et? iiriaKtvyiv 
T-ij? 7roX.e]iw? KXeoorCpaTos, wos TrjoXeojs, <l>v<T€t Se 'AireX- 
\lkSivto';, [eVecTKeyctcr^T;]. 

This must be Boeckh's No. 3570 {C.I. G.). 
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1K3CR1FT10KS OF ASSOS. 



No. XXIV. 

Rim of the marble basin of fountain next the entrance of the 
underground passage south of the Bouleuterion, Found 
in ' cistern beneath. 

QNATT 

['Ek ttJs 7r/>ocroSou TWf ojypStvX we d7r[eXt7ra' ets 
iirctTKeviji' t-^? ttoXew? KA.eocrTparo!, mo? TroAecu;, <j>v<T€i 
8e 'AjreXXtKWfros, fVeu/ceuao-^^] , 

"This has been restored from the rents of the lands which Kieos- 
tratos, son of the city, liut by nature son of Apellikon, bequeathed 
for the restoration of the city." 

Klcostratos liad evidently bequeathed to the city of Assos certain 
lands, the proceeds of which were to be used for repairs and 
restorations. 

The phrase nios Trakdai occurs frequently in inscriptions (Le Bas 
and Waddington, Aste Mineure, 525, 881, 1593; C.I.G., 2719, 
3082,3173,3570,3874) ; and on coins {moimtx., Phrygie, 442, 445; 
Supplement, Carie, 131, Phrygie, 196). Waddington remarks that 
such adoptions by the city may be compared with the purses given 
in FfSnce, England, and Scotland to promising sons of poor parents, 
to enable them to pui-sue a course of study. 
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No XXV. 

Slad in a fountain south of village of Pasha Kieui, about 
five miles directly north of Assos. Cut for fountain niche. 
The stone is broken away on left side. Height of slab, 
0.42 m.; -width, 0.42 m. The inscription certainly belongs 
to Assos, but it is quite unintelligible. 

\ON!ONENIAYIOI€ISIIASH 

NTEAQPEANAIANEIMANTA 
3NKAIMONONKAITON5EITQ 

nOPONTTAHPQSANTAEKTO 

ISAHNAPIAMYPIA ■ SEITONH 
AETTOAAAKISKAIArOPASANTA 

ITOYTONMEAI ''NAHNAPI 



KAinOIH^AN 


OYE 


OVA 


TTYPP 


N0H/ 


ETTI 


ASTTA 


^TTISH 


"~AKA 


ION A 



\_Q!'^ov rov ipiavTou els irao^ 
re Swpecij' Stai'et/iai'Ta 
■ [_TTpStT^oi' (cat fj-ovou Kcd 70V aeiTO)- 
[vTj07](r6iJ.€i'ov (T^TTopov T7-Xy)p(0(rapra iK tw- 
[f louov ■ • ■ e]is oyivdpLa pvpio. ceLTcnvY}- 
[^crcLVTa ■ ■ ■ ] Se TToWaKiS Kal ayopdaavTa 
Toc ii.4hi,\_pv]ov hyjvdpi- 
[a] ■ ■ - KoX TTOL-^a-m'lTa.'] ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 



No. XXVI. 



A decree of the town of Assos, passed on the accession of 
the Emperor Caligula in 37 a.d., engraved on a bronze 
tablet (o,54w;. x 0.38 m.), of which a foe-simile is given in 
the opposite plate. Published in Mr. Clarke's first Report 
on the Investigations at Assos. 

Etti vTraToiv Fvaiov AKeppaviov Ti poKXov Kal 
Taiov HofTLOv HeTpMVLov Niypivov. 

EtteI Tj kot' eu)(7}v iracni' avBpwwoi'i iXiriaBeia-a Vcdov 
Ka I crap OS VepjiaviHOV X€0a<rTOV rjyep.ovia KaT-rjifyeXrai, 
ovBev Be (xkTpov xapa.'i evpy]K\_e\v 6 koo-jMos, Tracra Se ttoXis 
Kai irav epcos eVt tt^v tov ueov otpii' icrirevKev, cus a.v 
Tov -rjBCtTTOv avBpfiiTTOi'; alCyv\^o<i] vvu ivearcaToi, 

"ESo^ef T^ fiovKy KaX toZs TrpayiJ.aTevop.evoi'i Trap' rip.lv 
PojpaCoL? Kol TO) BiqjKj) Tw ^h.(T<Ti(j}v KaraoTaBiji'ai, 
Trpeo-ySeoai' ck: twi' . TrpaToiv Kal o-piaTiuv 'Vtap.ai.ai' re koX 
EXXijciwi' Ty}v ivT€v^ope.vriv koX a-vvr^o-SrjO-opevrjv clvt^ 
he.rjBrja-ojXi.irqv re eyeiv Sta pv/jprj? Kal KTjBep.ovCa'; Trjv 
TTokiv, KaB(i>s Kal awros per a tov warpo? Tepp-aviKov 
efft^Sa? irpfyrws rjj eVap^^eta ttJs rjp.erkpa'i Trokeat^ 

W 77eV J(6TO. 

OpKO^ 'Aa-a-Cayf. 

Ojj.vvpev Aia %o>Trjpa koX deov KaCaapa ^e^aarov 
Kai Trjv TTaTpLOv ayvrjir irapdivov ewoiycrett rafcu Kaiaapi 
%€^a<rrci) Kal Toi <TvpTTavTt oiKot avTov, Kal ^l\ovs re 
Kpivea/ ous av auro? irpoatprJTai koI iydpov^ ov<; &v avrh? 
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^ — .wi -^^, z:^..^..,. ^^..^^ 

li ni||lWli(li|ll<WIIIIII"" ""'''''''' ■• '"ir iiiiriiiirri iiuiiijiiiMiii '-^s;-' ■■■■ .,,'> ~^ .. ri... ■ - "vfTj^ 

n POKAOYKA rAI0lflTONT.IQYnE>Q 

NioYKJirpiNOTr'-' xr 

tHt/rMAArriflNrND>1HITOMHMoY 
EnEiHKATEyxHMJTAiiNANemnoEamzeEirArAioY 

KMlAWXnrMMJiKOrZMSAZTOWrEMONIAUTHNrEATAt t 

KA/nANESN0XEniTHM7OTeroYOtlNEITlEYKIhra«NTor i 

HAirTOWNettinOEAinNOYMYMENEXTOTOX ji 

E&0IEMTHI!Cr4HIKAITOIXnpArMATiyOMEN0linAmMIN ih 

pn.MA;offKAnniAHMruTn;AiiinNKATAXTAaHNAinpEx I 

BEIANEKTONnpnTONKAIAPinnNftlMA/nNTEKAIfAAIt J 
NnNTHNfNTErHOM ENHNKAIIYNHjeHrOMENHMAYTOJ 
/SEH0HXOMENHNTEEXONA1AMNHMHSKAKHAEMON/AZ 
THNnOMNKAeniKAMYTOZMETATOVnATKIZrefMdN/KOYi 
En/BArnKirnrTHIEnAKXEMITHS HMETEKlrTOAEnr 

opicoi AaioN'^^y ■ -d 

OMNrMENfllArnTHMKAIGEOMKAirArAIEBArXOMKAITHN.. ^Il 

nATPipNArMHNnAJ»0ENqjfe>iOHiEiMrAin/KAizAPixfMsi 

TniKAVrhil YMnA)Vf iO l KniMrOYK a I <j>!AOTXT-t K P/NEIH^ j 
^-^YZANAYTOirrfOAJPHTAIS'AyEXeWrlOrlAhlAtTOinPOBA i 
■ A'MTA 1 ErofKOYZINMENHM/NEYEIHEilOfKOYX/NAETAEWANl 

^ FIPEiJ^ETTAlEnHNrElAAMTOEkTnyiAini* I 

rAraMYAPIOXrAlOrYiatOTOATIWIAKAETOL" -N )S- 

IPM^ANHZ lOIAOY '■ L 'i /r- 

KTHTP-I r;i TlHIZTrATOY J C/- 1 V 

AlZXPlriN i.,.i!""- KAAM(J)ANJOYX ^' -,'' i >' 
/-VTEMIAaFOIi-;;, ^lAOMOYZOY .J -, c. / 

OITINEXKA (YnEfTHIrAJOYKAIIAfOK£SArroyr£fM,*ll«Ol- ]<; 

InTHpurEYrAMENoiA'iiKAniTnAiniEerjANTniTHinoAE 

nXOMOMAT! ,- ^ ^ --., ,., 
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Se TO. ifavl^ria]. 

ral'os OiiapLo?, Fdiov uto?, Ovo\Ttvia, Kacrro;, 
'Epiioffdvrj'i Zonkov, 
Kt-^tos Ilto-to-rparot;, 
A.t<TXP^<^^ Ka\X(,.^afous, 
' ApTefjLtSopo'i 'Pi.Xofj.oija-ov, 

olnvf.'i KoX virkp rr]'; VdLov KaCcrapo^ %e/3airTov Vepfia] 
(TiaTrjpia'i €v^ap.€VOL Att Kan-trtoA-tw eOvcrav rot t^s TrdXeoJ? 

" In the Consulship of Gnaeus Acertonius Proculus and Gaius Pontius 

Petronius Nigrinus. 

A Decree of the Assians by Vote of the People. 

Since the supremacy of Gaius Caesar Germanicus Augustus, for 
which al! men have Jioped with eager longing, has been proclaimed, 
and the world has known no bounds to its delight, and ever)' city 
and every nation is eager to behold the face of the God, feeling 
that the most delightful age for mankind is now begun, — 

It is enacted by the Senate, and the Roman merchants established 
among us, and the people of Assos, that an embassy be appointed 
from the first and best Romans and Greeks to meet and congratulate 
him, and to entreat him tliat he will hold our city in remembrance 
and under his protection, even as he himself promised when with his 
father Gennanicus he first set foot in our city's province. 

Oath of u-hf. AasiANS. 

We swear by Zeus Soter and the Deity Caesar Augustus, and by 
the pure Virgin whom our fathers worshipped, that we will be faithful 
to Gaius Caesar Augustus and all his house, and that we will consider 
those our friends whom he shall prefer, and those our enemies whom 
he shall declare. May it be well with us if we are true to our oaths, 
and may it be otherwise if we are false to them. 
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S3 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

These offered themselves as ambassadors at their own expense : — 

Gaius Varius Castus, son of Gains, of the tribe Voltinia, 
Hermophancs, son of Zoilos, 
Ktetos, son of Pisistratos, 
Aischrion, son of Kalliphanes, 
Artemidoros, son of Phiiomoiasos. 

These also invoked Jupiter Capitolinus for the preservation of Gaius 
Caesar Augustus Germanicus, and made sacrifice in the name of the 
city." 

The People are usually mentioned immediately after the Senate, 
■fl jSorAij KoX o S^/tos being the standing formula in Greek inscriptions. 
Departures from this rule are so rare that there must be unusual and 
weighty reasons therefor. It is noteworthy that the Roman mer- 
chants are mentioned in our inscription immediately after tlie Senate 
and before the S^/nos- We may regard this either as a piece of 
politeness towards the Romans on the part of the Assians on this 
special occasion, or else we may infer that the Roman merchants 
were both wealthy and powerful, and that, as they belonged to the 
ruling class, their arrogance demanded that they be named in official 
documents before the subject class, the S^fios. 

The resident Romans were doubtless well hated everywhere ; and 
it is known from the ancient writers that any maltreatment of this 
class by the native citizens was thoroughly avenged by the emperors 
(Marquardt, Cyzicus, p. 82). 

After the recall of Germanicus from Germany in 17 a.d., the 
Senate assigned to him the Eastern provinces with the highest 
imperium ; and in the year 18 a.d. he visited the Troad and Assos. 
Caligula was then only six years old ; and the promise referred to in 
our inscription could not have been made by him in the character of 
heir presumptive to the imperial throne, since he was then by no 
means certain of the succession. Germanicus and Agrippina were 
both held in high honor in the Troad and in Lesbos. The inscrip- 
tions of Ihum Novum in C. I. G., 3610, and Le Bas and Waddington, 
Asie Mineure, 1039, were doubtless set up at the time of the visit 
of Germanicus to the Troad. Germanicus is tfeiis in inscriptions of 
Lesbos {C.I. G., 3183, 3528 ; BuU. de Corr. Hell., 1880, p. 432 ; 
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Plehn, Lesbiaca, p. 82), and Agrippina is ^ta Se/Suo-ra AtoAis Kapiro- 
(jtdpos on coins and in inscriptions of Mytilene {CI. G.; Bull, de 
Corr. Hell., and Plehu, as above) . 

It is not Tiberius, but Ociavianns, who is referred to under the 
title of Kaicmp Se^airro?. The title of Tiberius in Greek inscriptions 
is Ti|8eptos KaiCT-a/i Se/3a(rTos ; and Octavianus alone of all the em- 
perors, was called simply Kiucrap Se^ncrro! Dittenberger has proved 
(in an article entitled Kaiser Hadrians erst,! Am esenheit in Athen, 
in Hermes, 1873, p. 213 sqq.) tbiC whenever iefi.rence b made in 
Greek inscriptions to a dead emperor h s name is prefaced by the 
word fltds, as if fled? were a praeno uen fitos be ng a simple translation 
of divus. When a living emperor is mentioned the word fl^ds regu- 
larly comes after his other titles for matance, Avroup iropa KaCirapa 
^epouay Tpdiavov S'lSaoTO]' Tep/iayiKOi AaxiKoy fieoi 6eo\ vlov, k.t.X., 
But in Attic inscriptions 6110^ or ^eoraros was the more popular 
title for the living emperor. 

The deity by whom the Assians swear is the pi re \irgin whom 
our fathers worshipped," is Athena Polias, in whose honor they had 
erected the Doric temple which crowned the Acropolis of Assos. 
See Nos. III., XIV. Athena Polias was woi-shipped at various places 
in Asia Minor: at Priene {C.I. G., 2904), at Teos {C.l. G., 3048), 
at Pergaraon {C.I. G., 3553. and several inscriptions in Die Ergeb- 
nisse der Ausgrabungen %u Pergamon, 1880 and 1S81), at Kyzikos 
(Monalsberichle der Kdnigl. pieuss. Akademie tier Wissenschaften, 
1874, p. 16). 

Of the names in this inscription three seem to have been popular 
in Aeolic districts. A Hermophanes is mentioned on a coin of the 
Aeolic city Kyniai {Mionnet, III. 11). 

A 7Aiilos is mentioned, is an inscription of Metbymna (Le Bas, 
Inscriptions Grecques el Lalines, fasc. 5, No. 191 b. ; Ahrens, Dial., 
II. 496). 

An epic poet named Aischrion, a friend and companion of Alex- 
ander the Great, was a native of Mytilene {MuUer, Fragmenta His- 
torieorum Graeeorum, H,, pp. xix., xx., and Tzetzes, CMl., 8, 406). 

Gaius Varius Castus was probably a kinsman of Publius Varius, 
whose tomb is still in existence on the western street of tombs (see 
Nos, LXX., LXXL). 
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No. XXVII. 



From the epistyle of the little temple {prostylos) next the 
Bath; height of epistyle, 0.35 m. 



'.) KAAAESENEn-I'iAETorENO'ia-n'GI 




(^) ['O] S^/ios 
[KaXXto-6'eVei ' Heater] royeVoi^? ^tXo7rar[/)(St] , 

rjpOJl, €V€py€TTQ. 

{() ['O SiJ^osj 'A/)«rrt^ 'HC^atcroyei'ovs]. 

(d) "The people to the hero KaUisthenes, son of Hephaistogeiies." 
(^) "The people to the liero-benefactor, lover of his country, 

Kallisthenes, son of Hephaistogeiies." 
(c) "The people to Aristias, son of Hephaistogenes." 

Hephaistogeiies is a new name. 
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No. XXVIII. 

Fragment of a decree of the Roman period, entitled -jrepi tov 
fi7) Ka6ta-Ta,(r9ixi TrpdicTopa?, published in Mr. Clarke's 
first Report. We have chiefly the preamble, of which the 
last lines are imperfect. The inscription has the late 
forms Z and W for S and fi, and omits I in HI and 01-* 
AOrMATTEPITOYMHKAGIHTAIieAITTPAKTOPAC 
rNlAlMHBOYAHHTEKAIAHMOYAAXONTlAlNAO 
rMATOrPA^WNETTANGOYCTOYEPMOrENOYi: 
EPMOrENOYETOYETTANGOYCKPATHCINEI 

ri KOYTOYMENELGEWC. ETTEiAHOKOINOEAnAN 
THNEKTrPOrONlAlNEYEPrETHCTI*KA*NEIKA 
EfECYNATTAEINOiEAAAOILEYEPrETITHNnA 
TPIAAKOEMIAINTOEAYTOYrENOEENTTANTIKAl 
Pl^ENAEIKNYMENOETHNEICTHNnATPIAAEY 

10 NOIANKAITHCHMEPONHMEPABEBOYAHTAI 

NOMO0ETHEEIETONAIHNA TAEETHNAITHC 
KOINHEEYEPrEEIAEKAITTIKP MErAA0Y4>OP 

TIOYTHNTTATPIAAKOY OEANAAEXO 

MENOETHNTlfliNTTOA KTOPWNTTPA 

15 IINAEAOX0AITH HMlflJKAITOlE 

TTPATMATEYOM WMAlOiCETTH 

NHEGAIMEN*T TONAPxoN 

TAAErONTA OAEmC 

TAKAAAICT YETAE 

20 TTIKE<I>A TON 

ETPA THTI 

ArNOMO OY 

THNKATOPe 
nPAKTOP 

2y EENIK 
TOYT 
TO 



" This is one of the inscriplions which were kept sealed by the Turkish 
ofBeials (see p. ii), and could not be seen hy Dr. Sterrett. An inspection of the 
atone (now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston) shows that in line 1 1 what was 
read at Assos , . TAECTHNAITH ■ (tk h ■Hji' Xt-rri ■) is meant for . . TAEETHNAITHC, 
i.e. [Ka]Ta{ii)(r-niy(a)t t^s; and that AP[X]ON is the true reading at Ihe end of 
line 17. — W. W. G. 
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56 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

Aoyfia TTepl tov jj-tj KixOia-racrBai TTpd.KTopa's. 

rvciny) 0ov\.r)'; re Koi BijfLov, Xa^^oiTtui' So- 
ypaToypdrjxui' 'ETrat'Pows rov Eppo-yeuov;, 
'Eppoyevov^ Tov Etto-j/Oov?, Yipa,TrjiTive.i- 
5 Kov rov Mececr^e'ws- 'ETretS^ o kolvos airdv- 
T(ov €K irpoyofcof ^vepye.T-q'i Tt. K\. Netfca- 

rpioa, Ko<TixS)v to iavTOv yevo?, tv irairrt Kat- 
po) ipSeiKPVpeuo? r-qv eo? tj]V varpiSa ev- 
10 I'oiai', Kat T^ a^nepof rjpipa jSejSouXijrat 

i-opoOen}'? ets TOI- alatva. [_Ka^ra{a-) (TTrjpia) i t^s 
Koti'jjs evepyecrCas, Kai 7rticp[ov «:«[] peyakov (ftop- 
tCov TTjv TTarpL&a K0v[<^t<Tai, awjo? (waSe^jj^o- 
peuo? TTji' TuiL- ■7roX[tTtKcoi' rrpa] icroptoi' TTjOa- 

TTpaypaTGVopleyoL^ Trap" rjplv 'P]a)/LtatotS eTrrj- 
VTJirdai pev T[t, KX. Net»caa■t^'] rov aptj^]of- 

Ttt, XeyovTOL ttJ? 7r]o\eco5 

Tcl ii:a\Xt(rr[(x o]y; ret e- 

20 TTiKe(f}d[\.ai.a TOi/ 

a-TpalTT/yov arpaJTr/yC- 

a(s) vopolBea-ia^l ov 
TTjv Kar6p0\u)aLV 
Trpd,KTopl_a<s 

25 ^ei/iK 
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" A decree to suspend the appointment of Tax-gatherers. 

By vote of the senate and people, when Epanthes, son of Hermo- 
genes, Hermogenes, son of Epanthes, and Kratesineikes, son of 
Menestheus, held the office of decree- writers. 

Whereas Tiberius Claudius Neikasis, who inherits from all his ances- 
tors the title of public benefactor, besides all the other services which 
he has rendered to the country, to the honor of his own family, on all 
occasions showing his good-will towards the country, has this day fur- 
ther manifested' his desire to become a lawgiver {i.e. a model?) for all 
time to our public benefactors,* and to relieve the country of a great 
and grievous burden by taking upon himself tlie functions of the civil 
tax-gatherers, — therefore be it resolved by the senate, the people, and 
the Roman merchants established among us, tliat Ti. CI. Neikasis, 
the magistrate, be publicly thanked, etc." 

The name Tiberius Claudius shows that Neikasis {i.e. NcntEo-tos) 
was probably bom during the reign of Tiberius. The names Epanthes 
and Kratesineikes are new. Hennogenes seems to have been a com- 
mon name in Lesbos (see Le Bas, Inscriptions, V. n. 191). 

The word Soy/ic[Toypa<^os seems to have been confined to Aeolic 
districts. It occurs elsewhere only in an inscription of Mytilene 
published by Carl Curtius [Hermes, 1873, p. 407, sqq.), and after- 
wards by 4. Ma/iKOTTouXos (in the Moucteioi/ koX Bt^XioflijKij r-^s 
Iv 'S/ivpvri EiayyikiKTjs 'S,)(ok^'i, 1876-1878, p. 12). Accord- 
ing to the analogy of Xoyoypat^s, it refers to officials whose duty it 
was to prepare decrees, and to have them engraved and published 
after their passage. In other cities this duty belonged to other officials, 
for instance, to the ypofifund't at Athens (Franz, Elementa, p. 316). 

In Sparta (C /. G., 1239) and Smyrna (C /. G., 3137) the super- 
intendent of such matters was called ypaiiiijxTo<fivXa$. 

* The expresaon vonoBifris fls Thu aiSva t?i koij^s ebepyfaiat is stfange and 
obscure. Neither the explanation given above noc any other that has been sug- 
gested is satisfactory. The titles foiioB^TTts and eJejjy^ijs were sometimes con- 
feiTed on distinguished men by vote of a city. See C. I. Gr., No. 5752, Wip 
tbfpyealas Koi irpo^eylas; and No. zyj'j, 'Att^qt &px*^PVr ftfxoB^njVj yvfivairtapxop 
Bi' ol&vos, Tbv liipydnjy f) jtarpis. The title of oar inscription seems to show that 
the expression in question refers to the assumption by Neitasis of the functions 
of the irpifTop*!. Is the painfully restored [Ka]ta{a)^rvy{a)i after all incorrect? 

Dr. Sterrett, of course, Is not responsible foe the translation of the inscription, 
after the many changes in the text (see note on p. 55) . — W. W. G. 
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No. XXIX. 

Found at the western entrance of the Agora, on a stone front 
the pedestal of a statue, afterwards used as a building- 
stone with another block of the same pedestal. Length, 
0,687 ^- j' height, 0.43 m. 



3YAlANAOAAixl/\iM( 
'BACTHN7V\MT£pAKAC 
T?QNHROYAi-lK'\'OAi-' 
eAAOC OACC I Q M F 7: ■ "i ^ 



l3a(TT^p, fiT/Tepa Kaa-- 
Tp(i>p, yj 0ov\7j Kat 6 Stj- 
IJ.OS 6 Acrcriwi' [dce^T^Kai'] 

" The Senate and the people of Assos [Aave erected a statue of~\ 
Julia Domna Augusta, motKer of the camps." 

The last word has been erased. It was probably the intention to 
erase the whole, and replace it with a new inscription in honor of 
the lady to whom the statue was rededicated. After the word 
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avi&iiKav bad been erased, it was determined to cover this inscription 
with a bronze tiiblet bearing the new one. The dowel holes for the 
metallic attachments may still be seen. 

Julia Domna was wife of Septiraius Severus, who was emperor 
from 103 to 311 A.D. She was called mater castrorum, which in 
Greek inscriptions was usually translated into /attijp CTTparoTrt'Siuv 
(C. /. G., 1075, 1216, 3771, 4701 b, 6829) ; but she is often called 
/i-TTijp KaiT-tpuiv, as in our inscription (C/. G., 2972; add. 38821!; 
Le Bas and Waddington, Asie Mimure, 1707 : Bull, de Corr. Hell., 
1878, p. 597, 1882, p. 183), while in C.I. G., 4343, add., she is 

called /i^TJJp TIOV UpUIV KOATTplOH. 

Assos coins of Julia Domna frequently occur. 



No. XXX. 

Great pedestal block of 
bluish -gray vtarble, 
found at the western 
end of tke Agora. It is 
so massive and heavy 
that all attempts to 
break it for lime- 
burning or to split it 
for buildiug purposes 
were in vain. It is 
badly battered, as if by 
a heavy hammer, and 
is nearly cut in two 
by a saw; the mould- 
ings are well desig 
and cut. Breadthbelow 
m-ouldings, 0.645 w^- 
wkole height, includ- 
ing mouldings, 1.35 
m.; height between 
mouldings, 0.94 m. 



_ -fCTHMTHC 

'^fib'hEi^^ 

M S rlGT ONJ^ ®1 KHTHN 
RSLTp onAlQ^Qfo Wlei 



B' ^ 
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6o JNSCRIPTIONS OF A550S. 

[Toi' KT^CoTTjV T^? 

'Pkidovioi') 'lovXitovj KftifiTTcii'Ttoi' 

Kat rpo-TTaLorjiopoi' alei 

AvyovuTov 

K<uX(io9) Moi'Ttos 6 \aiJ.{Trp6ra.TO?) 

avOviiraTos) Tq-i 'Atrta?. 

'V{rj<^CcriJ.aTi.) ^{ovXr}^), S(i)jU.oi;). 

" Caelius Montius, the most illustrious proconsul of Asia, {_Aas 
erected this statue o/~\ Flavius Julius Constantius, the founder of the 
city, the greatest conqueror and trophy-bearer, forever Augustus. 

By decree of the Senate and People." 

Constantius II., Flavius Julius, was emperor from 337 to 361 a.d. 
It is interesting that he is called Kritmjs r^s iroAeios, but the special 
occasion to which the title refers will probably never be known. With 
Caeiius Montius another is added to the list of proconsuls of Asia 
(see Waddinglon, Fasies des Provinces Asiatiques de ['Empire 
Romaiii). Very little is known of Caelius Montius, except that he 
was murdered by Gallus Caesar, the cousin of Constantius. 

Co stant s before his departure on his expedition against Mag- 
nent us 1 ad -^ pointed his cousin, Gallus Caesar, commander-in-chief 
of tl e easte irmy, which was operating against the Persians. Upon 
the ret un of Constantius to Constantinople from his victorious cam- 
pa gi n t e west, he found that Gallus Caesar had been guilty of 
milad n n strat on, and two commissioners, Domitianus (praefectus 
praetono Onentis, see Notitia. dignitatum, chap. II,) and Caelius 
Mont s {quaestor palatii, see Notitia digniiatum, chap. XII.), were 
sent to Antioch, the residence of Gallus Caesai-, to make inquiries 
concerning his conduct of affairs. These conmiissioners were in- 
structed to ensnare him with diplomatic craft and intrigue; but so far 
from acting prudently, they behaved with such arrogance and haughti- 
ness towards Gallus that he became enraged at the insults thus offered 
to an imperial prince, and so excited the soldiery and populace 
1 that they were forthwith put to death. 
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This ra rier oc rred towards the clo&e of the jeir 353 ad the 
same yeu in which Loistaiitiis by his great and decjsnc v ctories 
over M^gne itius had reunited the whole of the immense Romiii 
empire i ndcr his rule The words y^eyicFroi viixt/ttiv in our inscnption 
will scarcely admit of its being assigned to an) othei year tban ^53 
A.D., the only objection to tins date being that all the h stonans of 
the events that culminated in the murder of Montius mention him as 
quaestoi md not as pr onsul The instnption on the contrary, 
affirms that he was proconsul when he erected the statue of Con- 
stantius. 

Concerning the title "proconsul Asiae," see the Notitia dignitatum, 
chap. XX. 



No. XXXI. 

Roman milestone {formerly an altar) found at ike principal 
gatezvay opening ttpon the western Street of Tombs. Height 
of altar, i.i^m.; width of base and top mouldings, 0.49 m. ; 
height between mouldings, o.jom.; height of mouldings, 
0.32 m. 

DDDNNN 

FFFIIIVALENT!N 

THEODOSIOET 

ARCADIOOIISFE 

ClBVSVICTORIBVb 

ITTRIVMFATORI 

BVSSEMPERAVG 

ADSOLACIVMLA 

VORISAEFESTI 

NATIONIS 

" (Tribus) D(ominis) n(ostris) f(elicibus) I{mperatoribus), Valen- 
tin(iano), Theodosio, et Arcadio, diis fe[li]cibus victorib[us e]t triunifa- 
toribus semper Aug(ustis) ad solacium la(b)ori[o]sae festinationis (?)." 
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This inscription dates, we think, between the years 383 and 385 
A.D. in 383 A.D., when Vaientinianus II. and Theodosius I. were 
emperors, Arcadius was proclaimed Augustus by his father, Tlieo- 
dosius. The fact that among their other titles that of t^iis felicibus 
is given them would seem to place the inscription before the year 
385 A.D., the year in which Theodosius 'prohibited sacrifices, after 
which the title of God would scarcely be given to the emperors. 

I have no explanation to offer of the last lines. 

An inscription very similar to this was copied by Mr. Ramsay 
"in a fountain at the cafg on the pass of Belcaive," near Sardeis. 
It was recenrty published by Mommsen in the Ephemens Epigraphica, 
1884, p. 64, and reads: {Qua/tuor) ^ominu) n{ostris) El{avns) 
Graiiano, \^Va\lenHn\t\ano, Th\/\o\do\sio, et {Arcadiy Xyyicto- 
riost\ssi\rii\is s£mps\r Augustis]. It dates from the year 383 a.d. 



No. XXXII. 

Inlaid in the mosaic floor of the Byzantine Church. Diameter 
of octagon^ 0,98 m. Attention is called to E 171 last line. 




"Satornilos, the scholar, made this in accord; 



e.voi.'qa^v. 
th his vow." 
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Satornilos may possibly be the comes domesticorttm (see Notitia 
digniiatum, I. 14-16, but especially chap. XV.), a man of wealth and 
rank, who was put to death by the Empress Eudokia in the year 444 
A.D., a deed which greatly incensed her husband, the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II,, who took revenge by depriving her of the state and rank 
of empress. This comes domestUorum is generally called Saturniniis 
by the historians of the period, but Priskos Panetes and Sokrates 
Scholastikos use the grecized form Satornilos {Priskos Panetes in 
MUiler, Fragntenta historicorum graecormn, IV., pp. 93, 94 ; xal 
trpbi toEto Ijrivtvm ySotriAtis, koI ^aropvikou TrepiaurrC^ koj. yewi 
KoiTiiavixiiiau Suyaripa elpijKa huKrtiy. Tbv Si 2aTOpvt\oi' aiTjp^Kei 
'AdijvaU )J Kai 'EvSoKia). He was consul with Merobaudes in the year 
383 A.D., the year in which Arcadius was proclaimed Augustus by his 
father, Theodosius I. (Socratis Scholastic!, Historiae BcclesiasHcae, 
5i ^"^i S ■ T"'"' "^ QoxriXt.\i<i Tov v'lhv 'ApKoSiov AiyouiTTOv ajTjydptmre 
Kara rtjv VTraTeiav Mepoyay'Soi; to SfuVepov Kai ^aropfiXov, rg fKKaiStKdTy 
roC 'layovaplov /nji'ds) . 

'Yirip e&x^s is analogous to the formula uirep piki/s or virip vlkt]^ koI 
o-iurijptas, which corresponds to the Latin p-n salute and pro salute 
etvicteiia {Mittheilungen d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst., 1881, p. 312). 



No. XXXIII. 

In mosaic pavement of Bysantine Church. Length, 0.81 




AXiiTTio? Ko/T evyrjV r<a ayCfo totto). 
" Alypios to die Holy Place, according to his vow." 
Alypios was a common name for bishops. See Le Quien. Ori-. 
■' 376, 552 ; II- ^54. 205. 551- 761, 1019, etc. 



Chrisiianus, I. : 
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No. XXXIV. 



Christian inscription above door of mosque; published in 
C. I. G., No. 8804, and in facsimile on plate XIV. at end 
of Vol. IV. See opposite plate. 

NaoS TO uadpov KTJpVKos KopirqXCov et? Ka\\o5 ^pcv 
(Tvv TTodta re /ce ii.6)(do oXtSiv diJ.0L/3rjp Xvg-lv ttoWmv 
(T^akpaTav Aj'^t/to? 6 vrpoeSpos XKafj.dvdpov ttoSo) • 
vaov TO Tf-pirvov, ttjv \_0~\i<rLV, to tto [ik] t\oj', vTrep<f>vrj 
Tc XavTTpoTTjTa TTo-s ji\iTv<av TOVTov v^ovpyov Avdifx-ov 
XaTpiiv) i>o€t, /cat \v(Tiv eVo5 (i.e., aiTOv) ■nrecr/j.aTwc Tatv 



" Anthimos, the president of Skatnandros, earnestly praying for 
the forgiveness of his many sins as his reward, has with zeal and labor 
restored to beauty the unsound parts of tlie Church of the Herald 
Cornelius. Let every one who looks upon the delightsomeness of the 
church, its situation, its mosaic, its marvellous splendor, think of the 
servant (of the Lord) Anthimos, the restorer of this, and pray for 
the forgiveness of the sins of his life." 

St. Cornelius, the Centurion (see Aets of the Apostles, chap. X.), 
was the first of the Gentiles to be baptized by St. Peter. He became 
a missionary to the Troacl, says tradition, founded a church at Skepsis, 
died and was buried there. According to Le Quien {Oriens Chris- 
tianus, I., p. 784), Skepsis afterwards changed its name to "Ayios 
Ko/ai'^Xios, and Philippus Cyprius mentions Hagios Coniehos as a 
bishopric. 

Skamandros was a town of the Troad in later times. It is men- 
tioned in the list of Hieroldes {Synecdemus, 672, lo, ed, Parthey, 
Berlin, 1866), and Hiny, 5, 124, says Scaniandria civitas Troadis. 
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No. XXXV. 



Christian inscription upon door-jamb of one of the chambers 
of the Greek Bath. Breadth, 0.585 in. 




©e(e) ^oTjOf-i ^We^dvSpoj (rrpaTTj-yu) IlpoKXov. 

" O God, help Alexander the general, son of Proklos." 

The inscription perhaps indicates that tliis special room of the 
Bath was used as a tomb for Alexander the General, who must have 
been a man of prominence at Assos at a late period, when ancient 
Greek civilization had declined to such an extent that even the use 
of the baths had been forgotten. 
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No. XXXVI. 



Graffito very roughly scratched on plaster of division wall of 
eastern chamber of later {lower) Roman Bath. The letters 
are deep enough to make it possible to take a plain im- 
pression. The stttcco background is painted red and black. 



THrtJfiH 




NOTK. — All the letters appear plain except the third, which can 
hardly be B as given in the margin of the plate. The meaning of 
the inscription is wholly tmcertain. The beginning may be some 
proper name in the dative, or in the genitive in w, perhaps preceded 
by the interjection Toj. After this, k^Aij ^eoriov Te(ir)ap(uc might 
mean a tumor 0/ (containing) four pints ! 

Mr. W. M. Ramsay now (December, 1884) suggests that the 
third character may be ir, and the eighth ju for la, and that a num- 
eral (Sum or Tpia) may be concealed in the first two characters ; so 
that we might possibly read . . irur^pia' «iJAij| [fjeoriov T-6(o-)iip<iji', 
i.e. . . ■n-or^pia, • Kvki^ f eorcui' TKTirdpiov. — Edd. 
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FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTIONS. 



No. XXXVII. 



On fragment of block near entrance of Gyin7iast7im. Height 

0.40 nt.; breadth at top, 0.50 m.; at bottom, 0.65 m. 

TATP 

No. XXXVIII. 

Block of an epistyle lying on the seashore at the harbor of 
Assos. Beneath the crowning moulding the front is divided 
into three facets, on the upper two of which are the inscrip- 
tions. Length, 1.45 m. ; height, 0.35 m.; thickness, 0.45 m. 

SDESVAPECVN 

MNTEev lAO 

[■ ■ • u]s de sua pecun[ia] 



No. XXXIX. 

From epistyle of Gymnasium 



\jSmK 



I A ONASA 



The fragment does not belong to the Stoa inscription, as appears 
from the size of the epistyle. The letters are very similar to those 
of the Stoa epistyle (see No, XV., p. 35), and are very nearly of 
the same height, but further apart. 
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Roman btdlder's brick with stamp. Letters beautifully cut. 

Found near the summit of the Acropolis. 

mOBA 

Possibly the stamp indicates the conformity of the tile to an 
official standard, like that which forms one of the most curious dis- 
coveries of the excavations of i88z, and which will be illustrated by 
Mr. Clarke in his Report. 



Nos. XLI. and XLII. 

Fragments fou?id in the debris accumulated beneath the 
retaining laall of the Agora. 



(41) DIVl - F. AV 



(42) QNT05 
OMQN 



Four fragments of the same inscription, from the southern 
part of the western Street of Tombs. 

Fragments i and 2 fit together thus : 
ETEt 
TATPON 

ovroN 

YAmNO 



The first letter in li 
dy(ui'o[s] is certain. 



; may be T c 



(3) K 



TT, 



(4) f 
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No. XLIV. 



Found on the plan of the small temple in antis, at the western 

end of the Agora. 

NTO< 



No. XLV. 

On a fragment of a marble epistyle found in the Greek Bath; 
belongs to the interior epistyle. 

TANE 

0AYH 
In line 2, a second A has been erased, and Y put in in its place. 



No. XLVI. 

On block of Anta (o.65 m. broad, 0.31 high), near entrance to 
Gymnasium. Badly mutilated ; central portion entirely 
destroyed. 

The whole Anta was probably covered by the inscription, as the 
top and bottom lines are too near the bond lines to admit of the 
inscription' being complete on this one stone. Seven lines maybe 
traced; but I can lay hold of notiiing tangible on which to base a 
restoration. 



1 


lU 




AO 


K0I1T0I 




APIOY 


\K/' ) 






C THTAY 


THTHAU 




N 


MTe 


roe*wi 






AlUCI 


ee/co>' 




eTEiSi 


"ec 
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No. XLVII. 

Fragment of athlete inscription in wall of mosque of 
Padcmlee. 

1 I Ml 
NEtKHS, 
HAINKPATIC 
TTAYAIIAIS 
SEiriNP 
11^ 



ve.iKr\u\_o.vTa eVSdfw;] 
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EPITAPHS. 



The gravestones of Assos are peculiar. I have seen nothing like 
them elsewhere in Asia Minor, if I except a single stone at Tralleis (see 
Tralleis Inscriptions, below. No. XIX.). They are about one foot 
high, and about two feet square in plan. The inscription on the side 
consists generally of the name of the deceased, with the name of his 
father in the genitive ; but the name of the father is sometimes 
omitted. On one stone (No. LIX.) there are as many as four names. 

In Asia Minor gravestones differ widely in character, a kind which 
occurs constantly in one locality being entirely absent in another. 
In Phrygia the panelled door is the rule, except in the upper 
Maeander valley, where the horned altar occurs. In other localities 
the stele slab with pediment is found. 

The Ep taphs which follow are mostly dialectic. A-stems have 
the gen t ve n -a ; o-stems have the genitive in -lu ; and the genitive 
of tl e s gma stems is in -7. This genitive in -i; is not susceptible of 
exphnat o a id, in fact, it has been doubted by Gustav Meyer * on 
tl e gro d thitt Le Bas' inscription is too fragmentary to justify the 
ass pt o of such a genitive from it alone. This would be quite 
t lie if t rested solely on Le Bas' inscription. But Conze found 
and publ si ed several new examples of this genitive in his Reise auf 
tier Jnsel Lesbos. Of these ©toKAij (plate XIV. 3), 'ExeKpd-n; (page 
14), 2.<aq (plate XVI. i), are certain; but ©toys'n; (plate VI. 3) 
might be disputed. Meister, in his GrUchische Diakkie, does not 



• Griichische Grammatii, p. 288, note I ; Dass die Foimen noAuSfiKij Eua- 
yini "Rpiiirfiini, die auf einer in Delos gefundenen lesbisohen Inschrift (Le Bas, 
ImcripHons Greajues el Latinei, fasc. 3, No. 191) stehen, genitive sind, wie 
Ahrens, 2, 510, und nach ilim, Wald, Additamenia ad diakctum et Lesbiorum el 
Thasalorum cagnoscendam, 24, annehmen, ist nicht zu erweisen, da der Text 
gani lUckenhaft ist. 
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73 



hesitate to accept this Aeohc genitive in -ij on the strength of the 
above evidence. But all doubts will be dissipated by the fresh and 
certain evidence of our epitaphs. No. LV. has IloCT«'8t7nros Ato^atj; ; 
No. LVI. has Atoi/iav^js Aioifiavii ; No. LVIII has TijidvOa 'Eparf/yivt/ ; 
No. LXV. has AukO|U^Sjjs 'Ara^iiv[d]jj. 

The corresponding datii'e and accusative are -i; and -ip.* 
Note the fern, patronymic adjectives in -ten in No. XLIX., 'AmVftu 
'AtoStKet'o. ; and in No. LI., 'AXiitrpa Aapix^ia, corresponding to the 
masculine patronymic adjectives SwyeVtios (No. III.) and'At'o8iKet[os] 
(No. IV). 'ka-Cvvoi 'Aro&Keta in XLIX. is one person. 



Nos. XLVIII.-LIV. 

Prom Larichos ISurial ENCLOSt;RE liSf Western Street of Tombs. 



Larichos seems to have been a very common name in Aeolic dis- 
tricts. Sappho's brother bore that name ; and a Mytilenaean named 
Larichos was the father of Erigyos, one of the generals of Alexander 
the Great. 



XLVIII. — Andesite pedestal, 0.79 w. square in plan. Let- 
ters very irregularly cut ; alpha bar straight. 




'AtWXet'Sa 



* Mcisler, GrieMsehe DMelite, I., p. 154: Entsprechend diesen auch ander- 
wSrts vockommenden Accnsativen auf -^v, hat sich die gauze nachgewiesene 
Flexion dec Solischen Eigetinamen (-ijj, -tj, -tji, (-tiJ, -iji/) nach Analogic der 
mannlichen o-StSmnie (-d;, -a, -di (-a), •a.v) gebildet. 
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74 INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

XLIX. — Block o.yg m. square; straight alpha bar; letters 
carelessly .cut. 
AS)NN!J 'Ao-Cyvo) 

ANOAIKEIA 'AvoBiK€ta 

'AiTi- belongs to eoSw, SAT-iievoi : see Fick, Personennamen, p. i6. 
For 'ATO6iK«'a, patronymic adjective from 'Ai'oStKos, see note to No. V. 

L. — Block 0785 X 0.745 "'■'■ straight alpha bar; letters 

carelessly cut, 

AIKAEIAAS 'A't;<Xet8a5 

AAPlXii K<xpixo> 

LI. — Block 0.78 m. sqtiare ; broken and straight alpha bar; 

letters very regularly cut. 

AAEKTPA 'AXkKTpa. 

AA P I X E [ A A.apvx^La 

hll.— Block 0-79 m. square; broken alpha bar; letters very 

regularly cut. 

AAPIXOS Aapvxp'i' 

AIKAEIAA 'AtKAei'Sa 

LIII. — Block in plan 0.82 X 0,785 m. ; broken alpha bar; 
letters njell cut. 



AapCxt^ 



Prof. F. D. Allen (Am. 
Journal of Philology, 1882, p. 
464) refers A^etTaftsros to A/net- 
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LIV. — Block 0.625 m. square; broken alpha bar; letters 
deeply cut ; sto?ie not carefttlly sinootlied. 
A A EA ' ASe'a 

HPOIAA 'HpoiSa 

The daughter of Kyiiane, who married Phihp Arrhidaios under 
the name of Eurydike, was first named Adea, Heroices occurs as 
the name of a man on a coin of Kymai {Mionnet, VI. 7). In Conze 
{Heise mif d. Insel Lesbos, p. 36, 1. 37) we find the name 'HpuiiSa. 



No. LV. 

Pedestal near ornamented sarcophagus, on the east ; like 
those of the Larichos Burial Enclosure, Straight alpha 
bar ; block O.60 m. square. 

[TT] OS E I A ITfTfOS [nJotretStiTTJ-o; 

AlO't'ANH Aio^dur) 



Near ornamented sarcophagus. Straight alpha bar ; block 
0,55 m- square. 



AIO*ANHS 
AIO<t>ANH 


Aioipdinj^ 

AtO^tW'T^ 


No. LVII. 





On threshold of exedra, near ornamented sarcophagus in 
western Street of Tombs. Letters deeply but roughly rut. 
It is the end of an inscription. 

u.TTAOC 
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No. LVIII. 

Altar from " Tiw-antha Exedra " in western Street of Tombs. 
In plan, 0.50 X 0,32 m. 
TIMANGA Ti.iJ.dv0a 

EPATOr E N H 'EpaToyevfj 

With Ti[idvOa cf. Ti/iQvftjs ; Fick, Personennamen, p, 154. 



No. LVIX. 

In western Street of Tombs. Original breadth, 0.585 nt.; 
height, 0,26 m. 
NIK -A NiK[o]S[-y;/^os] 

TTTTOM EAON ["llTnTO/ie'Swi' 

XYPinNOS XvpMfo^ 

<l>IAIKEAAPlSTfiN *i,\i«:[e]a 'A/diVtwi' 

M I A A Mt'Sa. 

The stone had suffered in antiquity, especially in the first name. 
It was further maltreated by the wantonness of the Turks after it had 
been brought to liglit by our excavations. Thus have perished the 
*l of the fourth line and the lA of the fifth; but, fortunately, not 
until the inscription had been copied by Mr. Koldewey. 

In line 4, Mr. Koldewey reads K where I think I could see E ; 
thus, according to him, the name would be 4>IAIKKA. 

Four persons seem to have been buried in this grave : Nikodemos 
and Hippomedon, sons of Chyrion ; and Philikea and Ariston, chil- 
dren of Midas. Xupt'ioros is possibly a mistake of the stonecutter for 

No. LX. 

Inscription on sarcophagus in western Street of Tombs, near 
the great gateway. 
It has been so hacked and battered that it is illegible. It begins 
with TTOA ; the second line ends with EPX ; in the fifth line may be 
distinguished Al lu ; but the inscription is forever lost. 
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No. LXI. 

In western Street of Tombs ; 0.78 m. square. 

A H fi N "Afws- 

AMYNNAMENQ . 'A/AWwajLieVw 

'A^iov perhaps = ' kavsv ; Fick, Persi 



No. LXII. 

In western Street of Tombs ; 0.675 ^' ^q^M^e. 

KAEITOM A KXetTo/.t[ax]a 

— «it»;c- — 

No. LXIIL 

/// western Street of Tombs ; badly battered. Breadth, 0.4S m.; 

height, 0.27 m. 

APISTIAS 'ApKTTias 

No. LXIV. 

/« western Street of Tombs. In plan, 0.555 ^ 0.525 wj. 
EPHT ^^p-qT\yis.kvf)'il\ 

No. LXV. 

^nj?« /^ eastern Street of Tombs, near and on the right of two 
standing columns belonging to an ancient Greek tomb. It, 
lies in the hushes, near the footpath which turns off to the 
right from, the columns. Alpha bar broken. Block 0.65 m. 
square; height, 0.315 m. 

AYKOMHAHS KvKO}).y)%y)'; 

ANAZANOH ' Ava.^6.v\ff\-i) 

With 'Am^avfljjs cf. "Epidvftj?, KXcciv^v;? : 7\ck., Personennamsn, p. 154. 
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No. LXVI. 



From eastern Street of Tombs. Block 0.68 m. square ; 
height, 0.33 m. Alpha bar straight. 

The inscription is old, its archaic character being noticeable 
chiefly in the unequal-legged V. Letters exactly ir-roiy^Zov. Letters 
of first line are deeply cut ; those of the second line are not so deep, 
and are more weathered ; but all are still distinct. 

OIVYMAH? 'Oj'yjuaijs 

ETMEITIS 'Ey/xems 

'Onj/iavjs = 'Oj'dfta? (Arr. Anab. 3, 24, 4) ; cf. 'd'o/Aoo-TOS = 'Ovu'- 
/idOTos (Keil, Inscrif. Boeot. x. 4) ; Ahrens, de dial, gra^c, 518, 521. 
*Ey/ietrts, perhaps kv + /i^ts { ?) : Fick, Personennamen, p. 56. 



No. LXVII. 

Pedestal found in field outside of the frincipal eastern gate- 
way, near the head of the torrent. Block 0.60 m. square ; 
0.54s w. high. 

APi5TiA5 'AptcTTias 

AAtAOY Aa4>dov 

Att^Qo? : Alio-, Aui-, Avji-, Ai^'to- ; cf. iao;^os ; Fick, Personennamen, 



No. LXVIII. 

In bushes on eastern Street of Tombs, directly east of the 
principal eastern gateivay. 0.705 m. square. 

MOPMnTTOS Mo'p^wTTos 
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No. LXIX. 

Late Byzantine sarcophagus from middle of western Street of 
Tombs. 



Ji3a MMo\j".KAi ponpiw^l 



-^YA o y 




IlIj ANNoYKAIPoYfIN .'t t ' -ti / 

4KI0Y [l<.]a..o. .a. Po.^c. 



No. LXX. 

Sepulchral inscription found Sept. I3, 1881, c« a large trachyte 
block at the beginning of the western Street of Tombs. Pub- 
lished in Mr. Clarke'' s first Report. 

"rrOTTAiatOYAPIfil noTrXtw OvapCco 

TTOTTAIOYYiniANIHNSIS UowXCov viw 'Avi^fcris 

AKVIAAI i-^- 's\KvC\a 

P. Vario 

P. F. Allien sis 

Aquilae 

It is now known tliat this inscription stood over the door of the 

large tomb of which the plan and section are given in Mr. Clarke's 

first Report, p!at& 33. On the left exedra of the tomb is the Latin 

inscription 



'Xvajva-i's in the Greek inscription represents the Latin genitive 
Aniensis. Members of the Iribus Aniensis seem to have been 
settled in various parts of the Troad, e.g., at Adramyttion (^Bull. de 
Con: Hell., 1878, p. 129) and at Ilium (Le Bas and WaddingtOD, 
Asie Mineure, No. 1037). 
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No. LXXI. 

Found in the tomb of P. Varius Aquila, of ■which No. LXJC. 
is the dedicatory inscription. 

The stone is broken into seventeen pieces- The whole of the 
right side of the slab is preserved, and line g, which is complete, 
shows the full lengtli of the inscription. Length of slab, 1.68 ra.; 
breadth, 0.84 m. The letters are large (0.04 X 0.037 ™-) J ^^'^ ^^ 
inscription is nevertheless extremely difficult to read. Hearty thanks 
are due to Mr. W. M. Ramsay, who, during a brief stay at Assos, 
gave me material help in the task of deciphering it. 

I0NIANYTT0/,.PIV1I jNTATTAewC 

uiMA'TuiAeeYceBMYCiNTrPOiPei 

AYCKOAONrAPeCTINATONAAAOi" 
ATONeMONOANATONeiCTHNAYTHNNAP 
5 HCPYNAIKOCMO A' CTeeeiCTTAPATI 

NHMAHMuiNTi vOPIIITTAOYTujNITTPOC 
^AENATOAMHCAIMHTEA'l>AIMATOCMHTeAAAO 
PIONXPHCACOAIA MHTeAYNHGHNAlTINA 

MeTATHNeMHNeNTA*HN NOIZAITO AMAPION 
10 AIGIIIBOUJlOYCTIBOLUNeMAKAKAIAXGO^ C 
-" YCe ITICTOA M Hce lei Ke l N uj n aytoyctta 
). ■ eHCAIKOAACIN 

S-ua-[K]oXoi' yap eartf (??) 
[/Lterla tov ifj.ov Odvarov eis ttjv avTr/v vdp- 
5 \_0T)Ka t]t)s yvvaiKO'i jxoly] 

l_fi}i'i)fj.a rjiiSiV UXovTcavL • w/>os 

[Se ^JTjSeW ToX/ATjcrat fj.iJTe dtf)' aLixaro'; ixrjre dXA.o- 
\_T}piov xpT}<ra.(r0at XCijfw] fiijTe ^vvrjd-^vat tivo. 
fxera. Tr)v e[L7)v eirrd<li-rjv [ajcotfai to [KJa/iapiot'. 
10 [K]aL l[ir]t;8o5 [t]ovs Kalr'jaxOoii'tovi] 

[0Go]v?, et Tts TO^jJ-yja-ei k^ l^e^KeCvav, auroCtls va- 
[(Tti' /3apeLav ~potr]^jjcrat KoXaauv. 
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Line 7. Ill regard to ^ijre o.^ olfixniys, compare mis tekvoc? tx 
Tov a^.^aTi,% ^v (BiilL de CoiT. HelL, 1883, p. 3[o) and to o.it<, toS 
oi/uiTos auToB {Bull, de Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 312 ; and Mr. Ramsay's 
note in Journal of Hellenic S/udUs, 1883, p. 400), 

Lins 8. The usual word for sarcophagus is •jop6<i, but Aip'o's is also 
found in inscriptions of Thessalonike {C.I. G., 1979, 1981, 1983). 
It occurs ako in this signification in a metrical inscription recently 
found on the Hohenstiefel, near Coblenz, and published by Mommsen 
in the Wochenuhrift fur Klassische Philologie, 1884, No. I., pp. 26, 
27. Mommsen thinks this use of the word is sufficient reason to 
claim Thessalonike as the home of Tychikos, the man over whose 
grave the epitapii once stood. Bnt it occurs also in an inscription 
of Mytilene, published in the BuU. de Can: Hell., 1880, p. 423. 
Pollux (10, 150) makes this remark: a-opon-oiov o-kcv^ aopb^, ?ru(Aos, 
Kiy8<uT-o5, Xijvds- The restoration Aj^tos seems certain. 

Line 9. oTa^ij was found for the first time in a dialectic inscrip- 
tion of Kymai (C.I. G., 3524, n) ; next in an inscription of Tralleis 
(see Tralleis Inscriptions, below, No. XVII.). 

Kafiapiov is the diminutive of Ka/xdpa, a vaulted chamber, frequent 
in inscriptions in the sense of tomb. In this signification najkapo. is 

li d * tl AM" d ■ f 1' "p ■ 

Ep CTT HpT P 
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No. LXXII. 



htscripHon on a sarcophagus in the field at the extreme north 
of western Street of Tombs. (See opposite page,) Published 
by Boeckh, C. I. G., 3573. 



The original inscription reads : ■ 

ANrOCKAAY 
MAKEAONOC 
KAIKA ■ NEIKHC 
TTEPIOYKAIM 
ATAZICENTOli: 
APXEIOiCATTO 
KEITAl 



KoX K\(awSi'as) Net/c?;?, 

Trepi oS icat 81.- 

dr agis if rots 

dpT^€i,oi,s ■ dno- 



" Coffin of Claudius Makedon and Claudia Nilie, concerning which 
a legal document is deposited in-die archives." 

The inscription by the side of the original one, 
+ A0YKIAN0YTTPEI:B +AovKiavov irp€ix^{vTepov), 

ipiiagus was afterwards appropriated by Loukianos 



tells us that the 

(or Lucian), an elder of the Chr 



1 church of Assos. 



Our excavations liave shown that such appropriation of others' 
tombs was very common at Assos, as many as five or six bodies often 
being found in one grave. This, too, was in defiance of the impreca- 
tions and penalties invoked upon the heads of violators of tombs by 
the original owners. It was customary to invoke the vengeance of the 
Gods on those who should dare to remove the body from the tomb 
or to place another there. Usually a sum of money was indicated in 
the epitaph, which was to be paid to the family of him whose tomb 
had thus been violated, or to the municipal treasury, or to both. 
Besides curses and threats of fines, the epitaph not infrequcnUy goes 
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84 ]NSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

on to State that the document has been registered officially, and 
deposited in the archives of the city, to ensure that transgressors 
shall be prosecuted to the fuU extent of the law. The penalty for 
violation of the tomb is not mentioned in our inscription, but that it 
existed in the archives is clear from the words Trepi ™ Koi, Siarafcs iv 



* The Gods were called upon to wreak vengeance on tomb-violators in mani- 
fold ways, of which the following (C/. G., 3915) may serve aa a specimen; 
Jl Si &y iDaoTlop ri iroi-liiTii Tois itpoyfypaiifidnois, tirral /ifB iirtiftiMi toii vpo<rTi!- 
Hois, «ai >i^Te rixva!' fi1jT« Biov BiTJcfii rfl) lx1)Sk y!) Barit jiijSe fttAotrOB it\ioTj(, iAAi 
irtKyo! Kot £j8io; Kai irpo^Ai]! aie rrp awfpliari Troprt inoSdyof Koi jUCTit Bdra/Toi- Si 

The Christian curses yield but little in point of fierceness to the pagan. Usu- 
ally, in Christian inscriptions, we find that the tomb-violator liall reckon it out 
■wiih God, tarta lan^ ipJs t)iv 9iiv ; but this formula is subject to a number of 
variations, most of which have been coUaled by Mr. Ramsay in the yournal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1883, p. 400. Thus we fmd ^o-thi aSn^ Tpii t4 fiiya, Svofm to5 
fltoS (C.I. G., 3902); iaTp.1 alrrf irpbs Thy foJi^a SAy Knl rSy no! in 1^ upitrliuf 
Jlli4pif{C. I. C, 3902r); X^^sTot irofi tow iSoi'dTou fltou nda-rtiya aliipioB (C.I. G., 
3891); foTaiat.TV-,rpb!TVx«poToOeeoBCC./G., 3963); r,7Ta, «iT^~ ^pbl Ti^ 
tpiriiv flerjy (Bull, de Corr. Hell., 1883, pp. 310, 312); 4vopMiii/if9a rh lUyfSos 
ToC fleoi! ifnl to!'! KaTaxSoi'lous SaipJifa! fi-nSdm aSm-^trai rh f<Mj/«7oi' (Still, lie Corr, 
Hell., iSSz, p. 516; in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, as cited above, Mr. 
Ramsay asks in regard to this, " Are the So/^ocus devils, or is the inscription a 
mixture of pagan and Christian phraesology?") ; fo'Toi (vixarri^Tos irapil 0np sii 
Tif oiffira (yournal of Hdleuic Studies, 1883, pp. 400,408); imai out^ irpis 
Tii-XpiiTTfo (C.I.G., 3903: Boeckh doubts this, but the slone is still in the ceme- 
tery of Eumenia, and the reading is certain; see Journal of HellenU Studies, 
1883, pp. 433, 401); Si &p ToiTji Tg aop^ HaKoefiyea x^V" wpOffo/crEi, SiiiTii r^ 
Se^ x6yoir Tiy liiWnin-i xptii'fii' fStTO! xi tfKp<ris (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1883, p, 435). 
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No. LXXIII. 

Stone built into an arch of the church south of the Greek Bath. 
Published by Le Bas and Waddington, Asie Mineure, 
1034 d, yww? Duthoifs imperfect copy. Height of panel, 
0.33 m.; length of panel. 0.71 m. 



+ Ettimeaiia c 

e AA A^ I Y 

rrr B C 8: K'-TT o""[ 
. A I T e Y o XH- 
JO YY r 6 i o Y AVToyAO Y^ ^ 1 1 ah o^ 




+ 'ETTijLiefta.? 

'FAXaStou 

7rpecr/3(wepos) ^(e) tto- 

KC Toj} vyeiov (= vtoiJ) avrou Aoufceiai'ov- 

" Epimeiiias, son of Helladios, elder and statesman, and his son 
Loukianos." 

The panel was intended originally only for the epitaph of Epime- 
nias ; but later, ivhen his son Loukianos died, lys name was added for 
reasons of economy. It will be seen that the family were as econom- 
ical of grammar as of money. 

For TToAirEuo/teKos see C I. G., 2059, 2152 b, 2671, 2(193 '^' 2811^; 
and Bull, de Corr. Hell, 1878, p. 599, 1883, p. 17. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 



No. LXXIV. 



Sarcophagus inscription from middle of western Street of 
Tombs. Measurements, 0.90 X 0.75 m. 




Avp(ijXios) Ov-ijo-Lfj.o'; Mdyvov rov F^jpSou, 'Acro-ios 
TTo\€LT€vTrjs, ojVT/a-diJ.ei'O'; vireypatpa ifLaVTO) koI , rots 



"I, Aurelius Oncsimos, son of Magnus, the son of Gordos, an 
Assian statesman, have bought (this tomb) and subscribed (a docu- 
ment devoting ?) it to myself and my successors." 

Here v-n-eyptajm probably refers to a legal document (Starafi?) in- 
tended to secure tlie tomb for his family, and deposited in the 
archives, as in No. LXXII. Gordos is a new name. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE, 



On a base at the eastern end of the Stoa, which is certainly 
not of earlier date than the buildings around it, Koppa appears 
as one of tiie many masons' marks. Masons' marks occur on 
nearly all the buildings of Assos, as well as on the niore recent 
fortification walls ; but none liave been found on the ni 
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LIST OF NAMES OCCURRING IN THE ASSOS 
INSCRIPTIONS. 



I. — GREEK NAMES. 



'AS^a, Liv, 
'Adi)va'yopa';, vii, 
'A0i}v6SoTO'i, XIV. 

*'AilcXeiSa';, XLVIJl., L., LII. 

At'ff^ptW, XXVI. 
'AXiKTpa, Ll. 
'Ax4^avBpo^, XXXV, 
'AXuTTtoii, xxxiii. 

* 'Afievvdfiei'O'i, liii. 
* ' Afivvafj^vo^, VIII. 

* 'Afivvvaf^poi, LXI, 
'Ava^ayopa^, VII. 

* 'Ai'a^ai'^i?9, LXV. 
"AvStp.o'i, xxxiv, 

* 'AiioStKefa, XLIX. 
* '' AvohiiceiQ<i, IV. 

* 'AcoStKOS', V, 

^''Al^tBc, LXi. 
'AxeX(\.t«oJj',xxii., XXIII., XXIV. 
['A7roX\]o)j'(05(?), XXI. 

'AptcrT(a5,XXvn.,LXIII.,LXVII. 

'ApCa-rotv, Lix. 
'ApTe^t'Stopo?, XXVI. 

* ''Aaivvto, XLIX. 

* B/)77(7(kX-^9, VIII. 



* r&jpdo?, I.XXIV. 

* A(ii^ao?, LXVJI. 
Aioi'i'trto?, VII. 
Aloipdvr]';, LV., LVI, 

^''Ey^tTts, LXVI. 
'EXXtiSto?, LXXILI. 
iiWdvtKo-i, XIV, 

* 'EXXcdTTt? (?), XIV, 

'^ 'E'n-dvd-ris, XXVIII. 
'E/'Tre^/ojj', VIII. 

* 'Ew(/xei'ia9, LXXni. 
'EpctToy^yi;?, LVI II. 
'EpT}Tl_V/ieVfj<i ?^, LXIV. 

'Ep/W7ew;?, xxviii, 
^pp.o^dvrj'i, XXVI, 

''E,-)(lXao<i, Vli. 
Zffli^o?, XXVI. 
*'H7i.a<ra'yopas', Vii. 

* 'H/>o(Sa?, Liv. 

* 'H^a.i(rT07ej^?, xxvii. 
'iTTTro/ieSff:', Lix. 
'lrodvvT)<i, LXix. 
KaXXiaOivii'i, XXVII. 
KaXXi.tffdp'i)';, xxvi. 
KXetrofid^a, lxil 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 



K.XeoKpdr-r/';, V. 
KXeojj.TjSij'i, VII. 
"KXeo/iopyo^, vii. 
KXeoa-Tparo'i, xxii., xxni., 

XXIV, 

* KpaTriinveUi)'i, xxviii. 

Kt'IjTOV, XXVI. 

[Klvplwv C^), Lix. 

* AdvOi/'i, IX. 

* Aapi^eta, Li. 

Aapt')ip<i, XLVIII., L., LII., 
LIII. 

AaTiftoi, VII. 

AovKtav6<i, LXXii., Lxxiii. 

AvKOfJ.^B7]^, LXV. 

Mdrpfo'; (Magnus), i.xxiv. 
MamBrnv (KXavS.), Lxxii. 
MeytCTTtW, III. 
MejtiTTil), XII. 
M^\(X7;^;/}o?, vii. 
M^vai-S/io^C?), IV. 



Mei'eo-Oeu'i, XXVIII. 
MiSav, LIX. 

* Mop/iOJTTO?, LXVIII. 

"NeiVao-t?, XXVIII. 
Nel/CT} (KXavBia), LXXII. 
Nt/CoS?J/i09, LIX. 

'Oi")V(/to'; (Avp.), LXXiV. 

*'OyV/j.d'ij'i, LXVI. 
Tliffia-rparoii, XXVI. 
Woa-eChiTTVO';, LV. 
npoSt/iOS', IX. 
npo«\09, IX., XXXV. 

nyft'wT/, VIII. 

*"Pov^i,vdKio<i, LXix. 

%UTOpviX0'i, XXXII. 

*St07^ei05, III. 

Ti^Xe/ia^l^os' (?), iv. 
*Ti/idv9a, Lvill. 
**(7i.(Kea, LIX. 

'l>(Xo/iot/cr09, XXVI. 

[X]iipiW(?), LIX. 



Arcadiiis, xxxi. 

AugUStUS,XV., XIX., XVIL, XXVI, 

Caligula, xxvi. 

Constantius (Flav. Jul.), xxx. 

Theodosius, xxxi. 



[1. — ROMAN NAMES. 
(a) Emperors and Empresses. 

Valentinianus, xxxi. 



Julia Domna, xxix. 
Livia (?), Julia Aphrodite, 
XVL, XVII., XX. (?) 



Gaius Caesar, xiii. 
Gaius Pontius Petronii 
grinus, XXVI. 



(fi) Consuls. 

Germanicus, xxvi. 
s Ni- Gnaeus Acerronius Proculus, 
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go INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 

(e) Proconsuls. 
Caeliiis Montius, xxx. Satornilos (perhaps), xxxii, 

(d) OrHKii Roman Names. 

St. Cornelius, xxxiv. Quintus Lollius Philetairos, 

Lollia Antiochis, xvi., xvii. xv., xvi., xvii. 

Lollia Arlegilla, xiv. Magnus, lxxiv. 

Quintus Lollius, xviii. Gaius Varius Castus, xxvi. 

Publius Varius Aquiia, r.xx. 



The following Assos inscriptions are no\v in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. 

They are here designated by the numbers under which they stand 
in the Museum Catalogue. S. denotes S^ane Jiegisier; P. denotes 
Potiery Register. 



rv. ... S. 1124. 

V. . . . s. 1125. 

VI. . , . S- II22. 

VIT. . . . S. I13I- 

VIII, . . . S. 1132, 

IX, . . . S. 1133. 

X. . . . .S. ii4(. 

XI. . S. 1126. 

XII. . . . S. 1127. 

xm. . . . s. 1(36. 

XiV, . . . S. 1140. 

xvi. . . . S. 1139. 

XVIII. . . . S. II3Q. 



XXL, i., ii. 


. |S.ii37. 






" ili. . 


. S. 1117. 


{Now ih four 




XXIV. 


. . S. ni9. 


XXVII,, a . 








XXVIII, 


. . S. 1134. 


XL. . 


P. 4168. 


XLI. 


. S. rii6. 


XLII. . 


S. 1023. 


XLin. 
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Inscriptions of Tralleis. 



J. R. S, STERRETT. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF TRALLEIS. 



The following inscriptions are a part of the results of the 
work carried on during the summer of 1883, by means of 
the Asia Minor Exploration Fund, which was subscribed 
in England under the auspices of the " Society for the Pro- 
motion o£ Hellenic Studies." 

During a great part of the summer I accompanied Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay on his expedition into Asia Minor. Tralleis 
is so easy of access by railway from Smyrna that we did not 
expect to find inscriptions there ; in fact, we went on other 
business preparatory to our expedition into the interior. But 
brought incidentally into contact with the inscriptions below, 
we copied them as a matter of course. Scholars have long 
known of and coveted the six inscriptions which are built 
into the wall of the great ruin known now as the Utch Geuz, 
the Three Eyes or Arches. Frequent attempts have been 
made to read them with a glass from the time of Pococke to 
the present day ; but such attempts have either been very 
unsatisfactory or have failed entirely owing to the smallness 
of the letters of the inscriptions and the great height of the 
stones above the ground. Convinced by trial of the utter 
hopelessness of gaining satisfactory readings with a glass, 
we determined to make a ladder long enough to reach 
them. The construction of the ladder was accomplished 
through the very great kindness of Mr, Urquhart of Aidin, 
who furnished us with the necessary materials, seventeen 
working men, and two carpenters. But, even with the help 
of the ladder, the undertaking was attended with great diiB- 
culty and considerable danger. The impossibility of taking 
impressions of the stones under such circumstances will be 
evident to all. 
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94 INSCRIPTIONS OF TKALLEIS. 

In the preparation of this paper I have received material 
help from Mr. Ramsay. It was first published in the Mit~ 
theilungen des deutscheti archUohgischen Institutes in Athen, 
1883, pp. 320-33S; and it is here reprinted with some changes 
and additions, the most important of which are in Nos. VI., 
XL, XIV,, and XV, 

No. I. 

At Tralleis, on front of Utch Geur^, Copied by J. R. S. S. 

AOAAIANON 
TONAA MH POTATON 
T H S A S I A 5 
ANGYTTATONTOr 

6 ^AAMTTPOTATHKAISAPEQN 
TPAAAIANQNTTOAISTONEM 
TTASINEAVTHSEYEPrETHN 

TTP0N0HSAMENS2N 
THSANASTASErJSTQNTIMQN 
10 T4>AAIAA0VTIEN0YNKAIMAYP 
ETTArA0OYAIONYSIOYKAIMAYP 

XAPITnN05NKA|-n-A0YKIAI0y 
MOYNATlOYKAQAiANOYKAITTAr 
KfNNIOVrAYnTOYIEPEQNTnN 
15 rPAMMATEDNTOYAHMOY * 

AoXXtai'oi' Toi" Xajj.TTpoTaToi' t^5 Atrtas av^vTraroi' to 
y ["ill ^a-fiTrpoTaTTj KaLcrapewv TpaXXtas'ws' 770X15 toi- i/i 
iraatv eawrijs eu€pyirrjv TTpovorja-ay.iv(av TJj? dcaiTTcicreco? 
tS)V Tiji-Siv [T]. 'I'[X](aoutou) AtaSouC/xleVou v{e.(i}T4pov) KaX 
M. k.vp. 'KiraydBov Alovvitlov kol M. Avp. XapiVfttwos 
vie(i>T€pov) Koi Ilo(n\iov) AovKiKtov MovvarCov KXtuBiavov 
Kal n. Al_i] KiVvCov rXvTTTOU lepe'wc tZv ■ypa.fip.arecov tov 
StJ/xow. 

* The ligatures that occut in this and tiie following inSL-riplioiis CEinnot he 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF TRALLKIS. 95 

Boeckli has written at some lengtli on the proconsulship of Lol- 
lianus (ad C. I. G., 35 16), and Waddington has collected the inscrip- 
tions and passages of authors which bear upon tlie proconsulships of 
Loliiani {Pastes des provinces Asiaiiques de V Empire Romain, Nos. 
165 and 173 ; and Bull, de Corr. Hell, 1882, p. 291). To the data 
of M. Waddington may be added a passage from the Acta Sanctorum 
Leonis ef Paregorii in AA. SS., Feb. HI., p. 59 : /His vero diebus 
contigit F^oconsulem Lollianum, electum ah Iptperatoribtis, venire 
usque ad eos cum eo tempore penei Procuratorem urbi': qui erat 
Pata n n f t Tlepoo 1 fA Mn b tie 

n n f Loll anu L Iha u G t an Loll nu A t nd Egi a 
t L 11 Tl L II nn ot I pt on u t b tl tl d 

n u h as 1 f tl 1 rs Id p op Ij b II d ply 
Loll Tl dp uL t of Eg t Loll a u nen 

to 1 n p n f Thj te a (6 / 6 3-; 7) 1 tl d 

p n 1 f \1 X nd T (C/Z III 468) The 

d f L 11 11 e ta n api f \ 4 t S n 

f lattoreipo egnndn]- tl nt 

offi d f o tl pt on of Tl J te a 1 1 1 

p d g 1 nd p on ulate 

We gather from this inscription that there was a board of five 
ypajiji,o.Tel^ Tov Srifiov ill Tralleis. 

A Tiberius Claudius Glyptos is mentioned in an inscription of 
Tralleis ((7.7. G., 2926 ; Le Bas and WadSington, Voy. Arch., No. 
604). He was doubtless a kinsman of the Glyptos of our inscription, 
who in all probability was the clerk of Tralleis mentioned on coins of 
Septiraius Severus and Caracalla (of. Mionnet, Lydie, 1095, 1099, 
„oo). 

Mounatios was perhaps son of the critic of Tralleis, a friend of 
Herodes Atticus (Philostratos, Vit. Soph., p. 231 : ^ujniriTrron-ci St 
dUTi^ MowiiTioi' TOV Kf>vn.K6v Se dv^p o5tu5 in T/iaXAtW, k.t.A.). 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF 



In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. Published in the 
O/XTjpoi; (a periodical of Smyrna), 1874^ /. 29^ but 
inaccurately. 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMOS 
KAIHrEPOYSIAETEIMHSAN 
TIBEPIONKAAYAJONTIBEPI 
C^^AAYAIOYH^AISTIONOS 
5 YIONkYPEINAH<t>AISTIQNA 
Eir^rONIANONrYMNASIA^ 
XHSANTATSiNTPIflNrY 
MNASlQNTHNTTPaTHNTE 
TPAMHNONEKTaWIAIQNKAl 
10 0ENTAE\AIONAIOAH5H 
MEPASZHSANTASa4>P0NDS 

KAIKO^SMIQS 
KAAYAIAEHirONOYTETPAKIS 
OAYMTTlONEIKOYOYrATHP 
15 iFPirENISTONIAIONYONrENO 
MENON-J-IAOMHTOPA 

'H ^ov\.r) /cai 6 Sijiuos kol tj yepoviTLa iTeC[i7](Tav 
Hi^ipiov KXauStoi', Ti.^€/)to[y K^'Ktxvhiov 'H^atcrTtwj'os 
utdEc] , 'Kvpttva, 'H^aioTtWa 'E[jrty]oi'LaJ'oi', yv/xi/ao-taCp] - 
■^yja-cLVTa rSyv rpiSiv yvp.va.iTmv Tt}v TtpiiiTqv Terpap-qvov €k: 
tS}v Ih'ioiv Koi divTo. l[Xa](.oj' Si' oKy]^ r/p.epa'i, ^rja-avTa 
(T0><l>p6v<ji'i (cal Koo-piia^. K/VawSt'a, 'Ejrtyoj'ou rerpaKi^ 
'OkvpTTLOveiKov Ovydrrjp, [Xleyatyjojis top IBiov v(l)hi' ysvo- 
p€POV ^iXop^Topa. 

Tiberius Ciaudius Hephaistion, being named in honor of Tiberius, 
was probably not born before Tiberius became emperor, so tliat his 
birth can hardly have taken place before the year 14 a.d. If we allow 
twenty-five years for him to grow to manhood and become a father, 
the birth of his son, Tiberius Claudius Epigonianos, would fall about 
the year 39 a.d. Supposing then that Epigonianos was forty years 
old when he held the office of gymnasiarch, we obtain as the earliest 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF TRALLEI3. 97 

probable date for our inscription the year 79 a.d. Tiberius Claudius 
is a popular name through all Tralliaii history, and our inscription is 
perhaps as late as the year 150 a.d. Assuming that the mother, 
Claudia Perigenis, was nineteen years old at the birth of her son, 
Tib. CI. Hephaistion Epigonianos, the earliest probable date for her 
birth is the year 20 a.d. She belonged to a distinguished Trallian 
family, the Epigoni, which Cicero* says was well known even in 
Rome, and she brought this name into the family of the Hephais- 



No. III. 

At Tralleis, on front of Utch Ceus. Copied by J. R. S. S. 

EYTYXH 

TONAZIOAOrQTATON 

AIOAOYTOYETOYS 

MONON 

ArOPANOMON 

HSYNTEXNIA 

TQNAINY<l>ON 

EtSrtJ^iy rov d^toXoywraroi- St' oXow rot) eVoi;; [xoiiov 
a.-yopafOfLOV yj iTVvTey(vCa rSiv \lvv(^(i}V. 

This inscription is in a state of perfect preservation. Le Bas 
attempted to read it with a glass, but with very indifferent success, as 
a glance at I^e Bas and Waddington ( Voy. Anfi., No. 606) will show. 

Eutyches is here honored by the guild of linen weavers as the 
only ayopavoji.o';, dttectot of the market, for a whole year. He is 
clearly identical with Mo^kos Nuvios EuriJ;^i)s, who is handed down to 
memory in an ^^itr/ inscription of the city of Tralleis {C.J. G., 2929). 
Among other things, it is there recorded that he was the first and 
only dyopni'o/ios for a whole year («oi Si' oXov totj emus TrpSiTov koX 
liAvov 6.yopavoii.ri<TavTa) . The municipal oiScers were elected for a 
term of four months (Terpd/nivoi) , and Eutyches held this office for 
three terras, or through the whole year, 

* J'ra Hacc 
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INSCRIPTIONS OI' TKALLEIS 



Ai Tralleis, on side of Utch Geus. Copied by J. R. S. S. 

\NMAYPSQTHPIXON 
AOTEIMOTATON 
APXONKAIAIATTASH? 
EKHPOrONONEN 
MINAEITOYPrON 

[Ot (fe'oi, yipQvT^%, \ivv^o\.1) lr^i\>.ij<j'\a.v M. hip. 
%iaTi\piyov \jov (^t]XoT«t/iOTaToi' [j8ou\] a/Dj^oj' koX Stci 
jrdiT7}^ [«pt(r€ws?] eV TvpoyovcDV ep [ttSctJij' \€iTOvpy6v. 

This inscription was published by Boeckh {C. J. G., zgaS) from 
Pococke, and afterwards by Waddington ( Voy. Arck., No. 60S) frora 
Le Bas' more careful copy. A closer inspection of the stone has 
brought to light only a few more letters. I am convinced that a down 
stroke (\), like that of an A, preceded the N in the first line. This 
would seem to demand a plural verb, whose subject might be veoi, 
yipovTf^, AwiKjdoi, or something similar. 



No. V. 

At Tralleis, on front of Utch Geuz. Copied by f. R. S. S. 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMOEETI 
MHCENMAYPEYAPEETON 
BOYAAPXHLANTAArOPANOiVlH 
CANTAEIPHNAPXHCANTAETPA 
C THrHEANTAAEKATTPQTEYEAN 
^AEEirnNHCANTATAMIEYCANTA 
ANA0ENTATHKPATKLBOYAH 
ElENOMHNETTITHrENEGAinHME 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF TKALI.EIS. 99 

H _ 

PAHTICECTINMTTEPEITIOYe+rTM 

10 nPONOHCAMENOYTHLANAETACE 
QETOYANAPlANTOLMAYPEnTHPI 
POYTOYYIOYAVTOYBOYAHEAH 
^OYrEPOYCIAErPAMMATEaC 

'H ySouX'^ Kal 6 SijjLios lrijj.rj(rev M. Avp. 'EvapeaTov, 
^ovKapj^ccLvra, ayopavop^ija-avTa, elp-qvapy^^a-avTo., (rrpa- 
rriyrjiTai^a, SeKaTj-p(iJTev<Tai'[_T}a, a-^iTotvyjo-avra, ra/xteu- 
ccwra, avadiiJTa. ry KpaT{i(jTr)) KA.{auSta} BouX^ ets vofLT^v 
en-i r^ yeveBkitji rjpepa, ijTts eo'ru' p.r/ii'b'i) IlepeiTiou «'- 
I'ciTjj, Syjvdpia yrA-fy'] ■ wpovor/crajj.epov rijs afaorafrecus 
ToD afSpta^TO? M. Aup. ^wTTjpifj^] ow, to5 utov aurou, 
(SovXiJ?, S-))[/i]ou, -yepovcrtas ■ypap.p.aTeo}';. 

This inscription is almost perfectly preserved. It was first exam- 
ined by Fellows with a glass, and was published by Boeckh ( C. /. G., 
2930 b) from Fellows' Lycia. It was afterwards copied more suc- 
cessfully, but still very imperfectly, by Le Bas {Voy.Arck., No. 6io). 
The stone is about fifty-five feet from the ground, and the letters of 
the inscription are so small that it is impossible to read it accurately, 
even with the best glass. 

The Euarestos of this inscription bears the name of Marcus 
Aureliui so that he could hirdly have been born before the year 
161 A.D He was probabl) the son of the Euarestos, who is fre- 
quently raent oned as clerk of Tralleis on coins of Marcus Aurelius, 
Lucius Verus ind Commodus (Mionnet, Lydie, 1079-1090), i.e., 
from 161 AD to 180 4D 

M. Aur Euarestos could hardly have held all the offices mentioned 
in the n^ciiption before his forty-fifth year; and assuming that he 
was born m the jear in which Marcus Aurelius became emperor 
(i6r a.d) we get the year "06 *.d. as an approximate date for our 
inscription 

M. Aur Soterichos son of the preceding, is the person honored in 
the last mscnption (No. IV.J. 
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No. VI. 

In Aidin, in pavement of the public street in front of a 
way. Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. 

lOYe _A, 

KPATOPOSANTfiN 
POVeKTQNKAAYA 
ANOYAAMATTOPQN 

c K ■ lOY ■ APTEMIAilPIQNA 
TPAAAIANONEIKHCAN 
TAANAP^NTTANKPATION 

OAYMTTIAAANR 
APXiePATGYONTOCK 
10 ArQNneeTOYNTOC 
r - lOY ■ <1>IAITTTT0Y Y 
BOYAHCAPXiePS? 
ClACKAIArQNOe'" 
^AIABIOY 
15 AAYTAPXOYI 

■n'KAMGAiT 
TTIMeAH0e 
lOYXPYCePS 



{^ \.va.Ttd4irra vtto t\ov 9\_€iot6.tov] a[wro] fcparopos 
' h.vru)v\_ew\ov Ik rSiv K\av8\_L]avov Aa/xci wopcuu Kd(o'70i') 
'loi;(Xtoi')'Apre/AtSft)pitu['aT/3a\\i,ai'o(i'), peiK-qiravTa dvSpoyi/ 
TTa.vKpa.Ti.ov 'OXvja7ri[a]Sa i'[5'], dp^Leparevovro^ /cat 
aY(ai'{o)0eTovi'To^ [to jS"] T. Iov. ^iXtTr-TTOV, v[lov] ySoi/Xij;, 
dp^i.epeoi{_'; 'A]o-ta5 ic[at] dy(i}i'o6e[rov^ Sia, ^Cov, 
dXuTapji^oS [i^os] Hol-n-Xiov) K\(avdiov) MeXtT[an'os Kat 
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Gaius Julius Philippus is mentioned in an inscription of Aphrodisias 
(C. /. G., 2790) which Boecldi, arguing from the name Julius Philip- 
pus, places in the time of the two Philippi (244—349 a.d.). Boeckh 
thought this theory strengthened by tlie fact that G, Jul. Phihppus was 
procurator Augusiorum (eiriV/joTros Tuiv St^aoroiv, C. I. G., 3933 ; Voy. 
Arch., No. 605) ; and the August!, on his theory, could be no other 
than the two Philippi. But an inscription of Tralleis (Le Bas, Voy. 
Arch., No. 1652 i'), makes G. Jul. Philippus flourish during the life- 
time of an emperor Antoninus.* The same is the case in our 
inscription, which dates from the fifty-sixth Trallian Olympiad. But 
G. Jul. Philippus lived also during the reign of two joint emperors 
(see above). Accordingly, this Antoninus can be no other than 
Antoninus Pius, who was succeeded by the joint emperors, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus. As Antoninus Pius died in March, 161 a.d., 
fifty-sixth Trallian Olympiad must fall between 141 a.u. (the first 
Olympic year after his accession in 138 a.d.) and 157 a.d. (the last 
before his death). 

The inscription on the sepulchre of a servant of G. Jul. Philippus 
is published in the Bull, de Corr. Hell, iSSi, p. 346. 

A Meliton was clerk of Tralleis under Doniitia Augusta (see 
Mionnet), and may have been the father or grandfather of the Meli- 
ton here mentioned. 



The following bas been received from Dr. Sterretl, dated at Smyrna, May 20, 
1884 : " Mr. Eamsay has called my attention lo a dated inscription of Olympia, 
pablialied in the Archaeologische Zeitang, 1880, p. 62, No. 353. It proves so 
conclusively that the above reasoning concerning the date is correct, la I n e 
it here with Dittenberger's note : "H 'OAv/iirutJj flouAij r(iii:oi') '\a<iKi i\mri> 
TpaKKiarhr, rti- 'Affi^px^j', SKii' IVsna, 'OAiJfijfiJSi oAfl'. 'Die Datinrg aus de 
232 Olympiade (i49n. Chr.) ISsst nicht den gecingsten Zweifel das d es de 
selbe Asiarch Philippos aus Tralles ist, der bei Gelegenheit des von W dd g n 
(Fastes des prauinces AsiaL, p. 221) auf den 23 Februar, 155 n. Ch g en 

Martyriums des Polycarp vorkommt. Vgl. Marquardt, Ephem. Epigr I p 2 I 
n.2.'"~EDD. 

* This inscription is given in full on p. 103, below. Le Bjs, from a bad copy, 
assigned it to Trallian Olympiad 50. Dt. Slerrett assigns No. VI. to Olympiad 53, 
reading Nr for Ni; in line 10. But Mr. Ramsay, in his later note {pp. 102-104), 
shows that both of the inscriptions in question belong lo Trallian Olympiad 56. 
This, by the above argument, roust fall within the period 141-157 A.D. , and is 
iixed by Mr. Ramsay on other grounds at 153 A.ii. — Edd. 
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Since these pages were in type (December, 1884), the editors 
have received from Mr. W. M. Ramsay, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
the following note on the Olympic festivals of Tralles, which will be 
welcomed as a valuable contribution to our knowledge of a most 
obscure and perplexing subject ; — ■ 

The emperor P. Aelius Hadrianus Olympius left Athens, which he 
had just enriched with the magnificent temple of Zeus Olympius, and 
came to Asia Minor in the autumn of 129 a.d. He landed at Ephesus, 
where the games mentioned on coins as AAPIANA OAYMniA were 
fomided in his honor. He continued his journey through Magnesia to 
Tralles. Soon after this visit we begin to hear of Olympian games 
at Tralles, and of an Avaviiam^ of these games. The suspicion at 
once arises that this avavew<rti is connected with the visit of the 
Emperor. The inscriptions which mention the Aywo9i<ria of G, Julius 
Phiiippus furnish a criterion to convert this suspicion into comparative 
certainty. Two of these inscriptions are already pubhshed, one by 
M. Waddington (Le Bas, No. 1652 /:) from an exceedingly bad copy, 
and one (No, VI. above) by Mr. Sterrett. The latter, which I also 
have seen, is engraved on a mutilated stone ; and though all the most 
important facts remain distinct, yet one interesting point has been lost. 
The fifty-sixth Trallian Olympiad was the second at which Philip had 
been AyiavoOfrr]^. The following inscription on a stone in the Hebrew 
cemetery, within the limits of ancient Tralles, makes it possible to 
complete Mr. Sterrett's inscription, and to restore almost the whole 
of the fl-agment of which a copy was sent to M. Waddington, We 
are indebted for it to M. Pappaconstantinos, who had already deserved 
so well of all students of Trallian antiquities. In his company I 
visited the cemetery, and compared his copy with the stone itself. 
The stone is broken both at top and at bottom. 
OTATOYAYTOKPATO 
ANTflNEINGY^KTSiN 
KAAYAIANOYAAMA 

TTOPQN 
A5KAHTTIAK0NAI0 
rENOYSTTEPrAMHNON 
NEIKH5ANA0TTA0N 
OAYMTTIAAANf. 
APXIEPATEYONTOSKAl 
AraNOeETOYNTOsfB 
riOY4'IAITTTTOYYOY 
BOYAHSAPXIEPESJSA 
SIASKAIArQNOGETOY 

AIABIOY 
AAYTAPXOYNTOS 
MKAMEAITONOS 



['AvaTseepra viro rod $ei.]o- 
rdrov avTOKpdTa[po';~\ 'AvTwvei- 
vov [e]« Twi' KXavBiavov Aa/j.a. 
TTopwu ' h.aKki)irLa,H:ov AMyevov; 
Tlepya/fr/vov veiKijcravTa oirXov 

(j\v/i,Triaoti cS', apycepaTevop- 
ros KOi ur/a>vodeTovvTO'i to yS' V. 

lov. ^iXtTTTTOf, v(t)ov ^ovX-fft;, 
ap-^iepetO'i 'Airla^i Koi iljavaBi- 
Tov Ota /Sioi/, aKvTapypvvTQ'i 
[ITo.] KX. yieXiTwvo^, [itrifJ-eKt}- 
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For the sake of completeness, I shall now add the full text of the 
third inscription relating to this subject (Le Bas, No. 1652 f). It 
obviously belongs to tlie same year ; and though the badness of the 
copy led M. Waddington to restore the fragment differently, there 
can now remain no doubt that the names of the officials are the 
same in all three. 

['AvareSevra] irTrh Tov Oetordrov avroKpdropo^ ' AvTOiveivov 
eic t[&p'\ ILXavSLavov Aa[/t«.] iropiav Td'iov 'PiXa&eX[(pov\,* 
v^iK'^ffavTa «i'Sp&j[ji] •jrvyiJ.riv ^OXv/MTridSa i'[^], upj(i€paTevovro^ 
Kal wytuvoOeTovVTOi [to ^'] T. '\ov. ^ikiirirov, v[t\ov ffovXi}^, 
ap'yiepico'i 'Auia^ xal djwvodeTov S(.» ^tov, aXvTap)(pvvTOi 
[Ho.] K\. M[e]XlTtovo<;, eVi/t[eX]?)^ei'T09 P. 'lov. 'Kpva-ipta-ro';. 

These three inscriptions record the names of the victors in the 
pancration, the boxing contest, and the race in armor, at the fifty- 
sixtii Trallian Olympiad. G. Julius Philippus, the agonothete at these 
games, was at the same time High Priest of Asia. Now it has been 
established by M. Waddington that the martyrdom of Polycarp, which 
took place at the games in Smyrna, presided over by Philip as High 
Priest of Asia, is to be dated 155 a.d. Again, we know from an 
Olympian inscription (p. loi, end) that Philip was Asiarch at some time 
during the two hundred and thirty-second Elean Olympiad (149-152 
A.D.) ; and the identity of the tides Asiarch and High Priest of Asia 
seems to me indisputable, in spite of M. Waddington's arguments 
against it. It is possible to reconcile these data only on the supposi- 
tion that the highpriesthood of Asia, like almost all such offices in 
that province, was a penteteric otfice.f Philip was High Priest from 
152 to 155 A.D. In 153 A.D. he presided over the fifty-sixth Olym- 
pian festival at Tralles. The fiftieth Olympiad at Tralles was in 
izg A.D., the year when the emperor Hadrian visited the city. It is 
probable that the Trallians, when the Olympia were instituted in 
honor of this visit, sought to give them a spurious antiquity by the 
fiction that they were already fifty penteterides old. M. Waddington 
has published an inscription of Tralles which probably belongs to the 

* M. Waddington restores [rfti; Stivs. Xitfl-ycTiOv *i\o6eX[^«il; but the pre- 
ceding inscfiption shows that Tri^ay occupied an entire line, and that there is no 
gap before r^ioj'. This inscription has been so badly copied that it is justifiable 
to suppose that a line has been omitted by the copyist. The other two inscrip- 
tions mention the jrarpli of the victor, and I believe thai this was also done in Ihe 
present inscription. I would restore 

Taiov <&iXaStX[^ov] 
[rou Seij'O! TpoAAtaviw] 

t The Bishop of Durham u'ill treat the questions connected with the Asi- 
archate with his usual learning and copiousness of illustration in a forthcoming 
work on St. Polycarp. 
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first century a.d., but purports to be of the fifth, century b.c. ; so that 
such patriotic frauds were evidently familiar in the city. 

If, as I think probable, the restoration of Mr. Sterrett's inscription 
No, VIII,, line 6, is correct, the Olympiad called i\ itera t^ dvavema-iv 
will be that of i6i a.d., which took place a few months after the 
death of Antoninus, who therefore bears the title &nk. — W. M. R. 



No. VII. 

In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidhi. 
Copied by W. M. S. and J. R. S. S. Published in "O/xijpo?, 
1873, /. 49, and afterwards in the Movaetof koL ^LJ3\io- 
O-^Ki) of the Smyrna Evangelical School, 1876, Ji. 48, dui 
inaccurately. 

TTOMSEKTQN 
NiiNFlPOSOA 
IONYSIONlP_ 
SEAEYKEANEI 
SANTAHAIAnN 
TTAAHNOAYMTTI 
AAA NA 

AAYTAPXOYNTOS 
AIAIOYKA ■ API? 
TOKAEOYSMAIOPOS 

['H] ttoXc? eV T(i)[_i' Kotjpcin' [7r]potro8[coi'] {_A]Lovvcri.ov 
S<i[roi;] SeXeii[K]e'a s'et[/o)] craiA7a TraiSov TrdX-qv 'OXvfi- 
TTtaSa va, aXvTap^ovvTO<; AlXlov KXfavSiow) 'Apt<rTo- 
KXeov; Mcrfopos. 

The letters at the end of the third line are much defaced. 

The date of the inscription (Olymp. 51), according to Mr. Ram- 
say's note on No. VI., is 133 ajd. — Edd. 
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No. VIII. 

At Tralleis, on side of Utch Gens. Copied by J. R. S. S. 
Published by Boeckk (C, I. G., 2934) from Pocock/s exceed- 
ingly bad copy; it reads somewhat better in Le Bas and 
Waddington (Voy. Arch., No. 611). 
eENTAYTTOQE 
■\ EINOYEKTQN 
OPnNAlONYClON 
AAOAIKEANEIKH 
6 AlAiiNTTYrMHNOAYM 
HMETATWANANE 
PXIEPATEYONTOC 
O0ETOYNTOCTO 
ATrOAQNlAOYIEPO 
lOTTAPAAOEOY-AAY 
TOCCEETOYA • LYA 

PECTOY 
eENTOCTQN ANAPI 
OYAPXIEPEQC 

[' Ai'ttTc] ^efTa v-rro Be- 

[ov ' AvTfovJ^Cvov Ik rail' 

[KX.. Aa.[i.a. TrjopwK Atovvtriof 

AaoStKea veiKij- 

6 IfxavTo. ■jr'\a!.B(i)V Trvy[Lr)v 'OXvy.- 

[irtciSa] y)' jj-eTo, ttjv avavt- 

[wcrii', a\pxiepa.TVJOvro^ 

[ical a.ytDv~\oO€T<iVVTO'i to 

[/3'] ' h.Tm\{K}(i)V&ov Upo- 
10 [i/eiKOw] Tj-apaSdfov, [a]Xi^- 

iTapxovpJro'i Si^Tov [§'? E]u[a-] 

pldTOV 

[eTTi/ieX-))] Metros r&i> avSpi- 
lcivro)v t]oS d/3;(te/J€'(os. 
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This Euarestos perhaps may be the father of the clerk of Tralleis 
mentioiied on coins of M. Aurelias, L. Verus, and Commodus (cf. 
Mionnet, Lydie, 1079 -1090, and No. V. above). Dionysius of 
Laodikeia is here victor in the iraiSmy Truy/iijv " in tlie eighth Olympiad 
after the 



No. IX. 

At Tralleis, on front of Utck Geus. Copied by J. R. S. S. 
Published very imperfectly in Le Bas and Waddington 
(Voy. Arch,, No. 6og). 

ALLMYP 
TPAAIA 

TEIOL 

OLNEI 

6 CYTTO 

OYC ■ A 

YGIA 
ELIN 

3YACTTIAA 
10 3INA ■ A 

A PA EC IN 
TONTHC 
KAICAPEIA 
MEiTTOIHLAE 
15 EPANENTH 

OYTTATPIAI 
MA5AYMTTIA . 
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[Aup.? AajU,?]as %fj.vp- 
[fato? KaX\ Tpa(X)XLa- 
[to? kol 'Ap]y€to5 
[^at Aar/xjos v€t- 
Ji [KT^cras Toy]s utto- 
[yey/aa^/ieVjoi's a- 
[yoica? ■ Iljupici 
[to. eV SapSJecTiJ', 

10 [Si's, TO. KJou-ci, 'A- 
[crias ec 2]apSe(rti', 

■ ■ ■ TOV T'^S 

[NyoT/s?], VLaitrap^ia. 
[to. iv Aarj/iw, TTOLyja-ai 
15 [■ • • SeuT]e'pas' ec r^ 

[loia. eavT^ov waTpiOi ' 

[kol dya>]va 'O/Vu/xTrtct- 

This inscription could be read only very imperfectly by Le Bas 
(Foy. Arch., No. 609) with a glass. The left side of the inscription 
has been purposely defaced ; and the edge of the stone is broken 
and jagged, so that it is not possible to determine how many letters 
have been lost. Inscriptions are not rare in which the same man is 
mentioned as citizen of several cities; for instance, C.I.G., Nos. 
3425, 3426. The second inscription, after naming several cities of 
which Artemidoros was citizen, adds that he was citizen of many other 
cities (Kai SXKiov jroAXiuv iroX^aiv TroXeirijs) . 

Damas, if that is the name of tlie athlete honored in our inscrip- 
tion, was originally a citizen of Srayma, and was an adopted citizen of 
the other cities mentioned. He gained a victory at Tralleis (see last 
hues) and several other places. His jrarpis included all places of 
which he was citizen. 

Tralleis claimed to be a colony of Argos (Strabo, p. 649) ; and for 
this reason the Trallians probably took special interest in the games 
of Argos. 
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On column in Tm-kish cemetery at Aidiii. Copied by W. M. R. 
andJ.R-S.S. 



I^IC^ONKAAYAIANONTON 
STE'i'ANH't'OPONKAirPAIVlMATEA 
TOYAHMOYBOYAAPXHSANTA 
EIPHNAPXHSANTAArOPANOMH 
B SANTASirnNHSANTAATTO 
^^^^ N A P E I A S A ] § X P Y S * O 
PH^ANTA^PAOYAAzANTA 
TTAN^^vpiAPXHSANTAAPrYPO 
TAMIEYSANTAAEKATTP0TEY5ANTA 
10 rPAMMATEYSANTAKAITHS(t>IA0?EBA5T0Y 
rEP0Y5IASKAlTQN<t>IA0SEBASTQN 
NEQNKAIPQMAinNYnOSXOMENON 
KAIEfSTHNArOPANKIONASEIKOSI 
SK0YTAQ5ANTAAEKAIM0YS0SANTA 
15 KAITAYTHNTHNEHEAPAN ANTOYAENOS 
ANA0ENTAKAITHI KAAYAIAIBOYAHI 
pppOYUSTEAAMBANEINKAGE 

DSENOAAEEKASTONBOY 
TOYHMEPA*SN 
^ STASEi25THS 
YAIASB0YAH5 
T-iYBOYAEYTOY 




ypa.iL\i.a.Tia. toC Sy]jiov, ^ovXap^tjcrai'Ta, eXprjvapy^cravTa, 
5 a/yopavojirjO-avTa., a-tTOivija-avTa airo ['AXefaJi'Spetas, Sk 

^pv<TO<j}op'qcra.i'Ta, [_TTa]pa(l)v\d^ai/Ta, wavl^rj-yvJipbap^ii- 

crafTa, dpyvporap.ievcrain'a, 0€Ka-7Tpiur€V(javTa, ypapp-a- 
lOTevcrai'Ta. Kat, Trj'i tj>i\o(T€^a(rTOV yepovtria^ koX ran/ 

<j)L\oa'e^d<TTo>i' viiiiv fcat Poifiauov, VTToa-^op.ei'ov koX eis 
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TTji' dyopav KLOva? a,Koa'i, crKovTK(0(TaPTa Se /cat jj.ov(t(o- 
ibaayra koI ravTi)!^ Trjv i^lhpav avr* ouSecos, opaOivra koI 
rfj K\avBCa BouA.^ (a-)p['>'i']/3[t]oi/ wcrre Xafi^dveiv Ka6' 
eKlacrr'jov [e]ro? inOdSe iKacrToir l3ov[X'\€v[Tri'\v [^npaTr) 
ivtav^TOV y)li-€pa. Zrjva.p(.a SiaKocna ■jra/T'qKovra, ■ [irpo- 
2{ivori<rap.f.uov rij? di'a] in-acrew? ttjs [o-rjj'Xi^? VTrkp"] r^s 
[KXaJuSta? BovX-^s [Sefjxou Bacro-ou tou BouXeuTOW. 

This inscription was published by M. P. Constantinos in tlic 
tlLoviTtlov Koi Bi^XioO-^KTi, 1875, p. 126, but inaccurately. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the city of Tralleis was very populous, it seems 
astonishing that the fabulously fertile valley of the Maeander could 
not supply the people with corn. Yet we know from the testimony 
of otlier inscriptions {C.I.G., 2927: (TaTiov^a-avra Sk Kal rov airo 
AiyuTTTow aciTov, etc. ; 2930 : a-aniiv^iravTa &iro Alyvirrov, etc.) that 
I'ralleis was, at least at times, compelled to bring corn from Egypt. 
It is also clear from this that the Alexandria from which Claudianus 
brought l)is corn can be no other than the Alexandria of Egypt. 

In line 14, the reading o-KovrkiuTavra is certain. In Stephani 
Thesaur., s.v, o-koA-Xoio-k, the following is given : " Scutulatio, vestis 
praeiextura, insiita, ornaiura in ima veslis parte." Hero in Isagog. 
jrept evOvfierpudov : ^vOvixtxpiJiov /ikv ovf ^otw wav to Kara /MJKOt novov 
IxtTpiyufuvov, Signup hi rats fTKOvrXm^Tifnv ol KrrpotjiioXoi. icai ec rots 
^uAiKOts TO. Kv/taTia koI oira. n-pos /i^«os /iovoi' p-eTptiroj.. It seems 

probable from this that the lower part of the wall of the Exedra was 
ornamented with a pattern Dmdorf m Skph Thesam gVes to 
pnuaiiia the meaning " /o ai rn uith rtostie opere must 1 orno." 
It appears then that Claudianus ornamented the Exedra with a dado 
and a mosaic pavement at his own expense and that this stone, 
bearing the inscription in his honor wis placed in the Exedra 

No. V. gives great assistance in restoring the ktter pirt of this 
inscription. In line 17, e? ojlujv seems \ci) plausible and appro- 
priate ; but Mr. Ramsay his noted m h s loj j the possibihty of a A 
at the commencement of the 1 ne * 

* AP--P-OT, i.e. (d)(3[7K]p[]uK s i p al c t e autl r t) of Mt. 
Ramsay (December, 1884). — Ero 
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In zvall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas t 
Copied by W. M. R. and f. R. S. S. 



THSKAI<1>IA0SEBAST0SM 

AYPHAIONSQTHPABOYAEY 

THNKAI4>IAOSEBASTOhfrON 

Y10NAAEA*0NMAYPHAI 
5 OYAMMIANOYBOYAEYTOY 

KAI4>IA0SEBAST0YKAI 

rPAMMATEQSTOYAHMOY 
NIKH5ANTA 

TONlEPONAraNATONCTTAP 
1" TIAreNKAlTONlEPON 

AraNATONHPAKAEION 

TTAIAONTTArKPATION 

KAIISArarONTONOAYMTTIfiN 

EnnEPEQSAiABIOYTOYAI 
15 0ST0YAAPA5I0Y*AA0YI0Y 

KAEITOSOENOYSTOYKPATI 

STOYAISA^IAPXOYTTPQTOl 

ASIASTTATPOSYTTATIKOYKA^ 

TTATTTTOYSYNKAHTIKQNTHS 
20 AYTOYTTENTAETHPIAOS 

M. AupijXtof Swr-ijpa /3av\Gvrrjv kol ^i\o(T€^aijTov tov 
^v'tov, dSeX^oc M. AvpT/Xiov 'AfifiLavov fiovXevrov koI 

(fnXocrc^daTOV (cat ypa/i^arew5 tov oijjj.ov, fiKyjccurra 
Wtov tepbT aywva reup %Tria]fyn.aToiv koX tov Ispov a.y£>va 

Totv 'X\pa.K\uti}V ■jTaiho}V TTa-yKpaTLOV, /i:[a]l la-ayoiyov Ta>v 
l^'OXv fiTTioiv ivi lepeto'i Sta /3lov toiI Atos TOii AapacrCov 

cE>Xaouiou KX€LTo<T0evQv<; tov Kpa.rCa~rov 8ts 'Afftap^ov, 
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TrptoToiv] 'AaCas, irarpos virariKOV Ka\X\ wd-mrov <tvv- 
20K\y}rLKOiv TYJ-i Ivva.Tfj'i clvtov Trej-Taeri^piSos.* 

The Herakkia of Ttalleis are mentioned in C.I.G., 2936; the 
ayum Twy Sjru/iTiarui' seems to be mentioned here and in No. XII. 
for the first time. 

In Tralleis, Zeus was worshipped under the name of Larasios, the 
priest of Zeus larasios being one of the principal dignitaries of state 
(cf. Le Bas and Waddington, Vcy. Arch., No. 604), This last 
seems also clear from the fact that Flavius Kleitosthenes is priest for 
life of Zeus Larasios besides holding the high office of Asiarch. 

This inscription belongs to the end of the serond or the beginning 
of the thnd cent ir> 4 d Ihe grandsons at Kleitosthenes are 
mentioned as having attanied to senatorial rank, and Greeks were 
rarely admitted to the Romai Senile before the time of Marcus 
Aurehus 



*M Pappadopoulos Kerameus Cha ge dure mission paleographiqtte en 
Orteni par Is Syll^ue Litthaire Gre de ComfaniinopU has had llie goodness 
to send me the following letter m regiu-d to Nos XI and XII. One cannot 
reasonablv be expected to be acquainted nith all that is published in the news- 
papers of bmiriia, still I am happy to make amends for my shortcomings in this 
respect by inserting the letter of M. Pappadopoulos-Kerameus m full. 

'Y.V KararayTivorirSkfi, 24 *{fl^. 1884. 

'EKKojin^a-rf Kipit, — 'Ev t^ Tf\evTalie Tfixf -^^v Mittheilungeii, 4 Ileft, 
T- 333, STmooifiprf inr" ipiff. n, iTTiyptLtpiiv iK Tpd\><.fafv ^PTiypa^tiffop 0*p' djiStv 
Kol •rod Kotvov ^i\ov k. W. M. Ramsay. 'AAAJ riiv ^jriypo^i' rainTiv t)jp oi^opfiffai' 
Til" fiiphKioy SoiT^pB Ital tV K.KfetoaBfrni' iSri/ioaieuaa rb wp&Toy 4yii airbs, riin 
31 "louAfov, 1874, ^1- if ^fivpvaJK^ if-rififplSi " A^mixfleia," No. ZD6i. T4 ifidre- 
pay ij/rl^pBifpoj- BBdfli,iay ?X" Sia^optli' irpbj tJji' ifi^r JkBosif' fiiyay Se *ist)if iSjji', 
jpa/ifiijV ifeyvaaa TnATIKIlN, Knl i} (ii'ci^i'coiris •palneTai fiat jrpoTifviTipa, -rb Sf I 
ToS KAl avtyifiiirKeTo ndWiTTa, rdre. — "Ei' t^ aiiTtf ri6xfi KaTex^pfiraTt utt" ^$. 
12 Te/itixiDt B/iala! ifiafus fTriypaijiiis, Bi' av SiopBovTf tJji' Mgiriii "'Ofi'ipov" 
(1874, n. 39>, 'AAA- 4v T¥ nirf "'Ofi^p^" (jS;;, ff. I75-'76). ^^VlionUvaa 
Kal ijii ^onlftiov SwpfliirTEius TDv iv \iyip Tffxax!i>e irpary/i-a/rfviptvas Ti Rnri tV 
'E'pcalay Aipuriiar ko! T^y Ttapa Tpii\Xtiri Adpaaaap. 

Kairoi iiy ^ax'"' "^i fSTfixif" i^ jyaplau iims TpoaomtKlis, inpira 3^bs Ka\br 
v& KotyoTrof^ffto vp^'iy t SieaT^pa KoL trvvdjia vk ifuyxftpa iifias ^tk tc(¥ mroijiaiuis 

Uftioieiis Xanrbv Sti ff ajroSfX^'^' 65;(a(5lo-Tajs Till ifihs ffij/ieiOiofi! kh! 'in Bi, 
ebaptiTTriBriT^ p^ irJU^oTjre ainiov xpV'^^*' Sirov Bel; 

'A. na-airaS^imuAos-Kepafieis. 
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112 INSCRIPTIONS OF TKALLEIS. 

The word tto-nyiuyo's (line 13), for tiVoytuyeu'j, occurs only in one 
other place (C. I. G., 2932), and; then in an inscription of Tralleis. 
But in neither case does the context show whether the word means 
the founder or simply the marshal of the games. But that the 
latter is the meaning here is evident ; for in the sense oi founder it 
could not refer even to the dvave'oxns in 129 a.d. (see p. 103), which 
was at least half a century earlier than our inscription. It appears 
from T^s ei'viiTjjs qutoS Trm-acTJ/piSos that Kleitosthenes held tlie 
priesthood nine successive periods of four years (p. 103). 



In wall of cottoH factory of Anaslasios Kokkalax in Aidin. 
Copied by W, M. M. and J. R. S. S. Published in "O/iTjpos, 
1874. A 39- 

YIONNIKHCAm'Ai 

TEPONTONCTTAPTIAH 

ArQNATTAlAnNTTAAHN 

NfKHCANTAAEKAITONIE 

PONArfiNATQNAAEinN 

EnilEPEQEAIABlOYTOYAIOC 

TOYAAPA^IOY<^AAOYIOY 



['O Seu'a KoBiipoiUG) toi' Sacaj vXov VLKijcravTa [toi'] 
(i)epoi' TOf 'StTrapTidl^TTji'} d-yMva naChdiV TToK-qv, PLKijaavra 
0€ Kol Tov lepov a.yS>vo. iStv 'AXeicuc eVt lepeca'i Stci 0Cov 
Tov Atos TOV Aapa[cr]tov, *PX.aovCov [KXecTocr^eVov? row 
KpaTLcrrov Sis 'Acn.dpxov, irpoiTOV 'Ao-oa;,] etc. See No. XI. 

In line z, the reading TEPON is certain, but T is clearly a mistake 
for 1, and hence mv itpdv must be restored. 

The ayw Si-npruiTijs is mentioned in No. XI. ; indeed, the two 
inscriptions are contemporary, as the name of the priest of Zeus 
Larasios indicates. 

Games called 'AX«ia were also celebrated at Philadelphia ( C. I. G., 
3416, 3427, 3428), and at Rhodes (C. /. G., 3208, 5913). 
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INSCRIPTIONS Or-- 



In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidin. 
Copied by W.M.R. and J. R. S. S. Published in '0/i,7jpos. 
1873, p. 490. 

)NTONKPATI5iON 
GYnATONEYEPrETi-N 
TTPOrON^NTH^EAY 
TTATPIAOS . HAAM 
5 )TATHMHTPOTTOAI 

ISA^IASKAINEOKC 
ITQN5EBASTONKA 
PEONTPAAAIANQN 
F0AI5 
• ■ ■ ■ o\v Tov K/>aTKj-[T]oc [a.v'jdvwaTOi', tvepydTTjV 
[_€k] wpoyovcav rijs eavl_Tov1 TrarptSo;, rj \ajj.[_TTpo^rdryj 

Ka[(.<ra]pewi' TpaWiavdv TrdXts. 

Tralleis is called reuiKopo^ on coins of Caracalla, but not on those 
of his 



No. XIV. 

On a milestone, now built into a garden ■wall about t'wo 
miles zvest of Aidin. First copied in 1880 by W. M. 
Ramsay, who published the last two lines in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, 1881, /. 47, The whole was published 
by Mommsen, from Mr, Ramsay's copy, in the Ephemeris 
Epigraphica, 1884,/. 65. It was afterwards copied by J. R. 
S. S. in 1884. 



MANIC 

MAXI^ 

IMP- XXTI. P- p. COS 

Ml AA 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF TRALLEIS. 



Caisar A[u]g(ustus) G[cr]- 
manicu[s Pontifex] 
Maxim[us], . • ■ - 

Imp(evator) XXn., P(ater) P(atriae),Co(n)s(ul) ■ ■ ■ 
Mt(Xta) TpiaKovTo. o'.* 

The stone is liadly defaced. It is the thirty-first milestone on tjie 
Roman road from Ephesos to Tralleis, and is still near its ancient 
site. The thirtieth milestone on the same road still exists at 
Dedekieui, about two miles west of Tralleis, and its inscription has 
been published, incorrectly by Le Bas (Voy. Ari:h., 1652 c), cor- 
rectly in the t&auireiov, etc., of the Smyrna School, 1S76-78, p. 48. 



No. XV. 

In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. 

NERVA 

esI'mvs 

ARVMCE 
5 DARIAMC 
LLIANOR\ 
RNATAM-AD 
VOBVS 
KPATOPINE 
10 ATPITTATPli. 
IIMOSATTE 

05AAT0ML 
-YMNA-^' 

* The lext is given according to the latest copy, sent by Dr. Sterrett frotii 
Aidin, May 22, 1884, This differs essentially from that published in the Mil- 
theilungen. Mr. Ramsay, in April, 1884, read CI ■ - DI, U. Cl[au]di[us], in 
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lNaCK[PTIONS OF TRALLKtS. II5 

This inscription was published in the'D/M/po^, 1873, p. 537; but 
the stone has been considerably mutilated since, four fragments of 
lines, which are given in the 'Ofi.iip<y;, having been broken off at the 
end. These four lines are important for the restoration of the in- 
scription. They read : 

AIANOISTHITTO 
ir) AI0!?NK0SMH5 
OYSENAYTQ 
KAGIEPas 
Also in line 1 a/O/tijpos has TPOTTOSOAATOMI, which gives a hint 
in regard to the restoration. There is, however, no between the 
S and A. 

[Irap(eratori)3 Nerva[e Caes(ari)3 
[Aug(usto)] P(atri) P(atriae) 
[Onjesimus, [Aug(usti) l(ibertus), proc (urator) ] 
[lapicaedinjarum, ce[!Iam] 
S [cali]dariam g[yranasii in] 
[usnm Tra]llianor[um] 
[ex]om.am ad 

■ ■ ■ [djuobus [dedjcavit] 

ii> [^e/SatTToI TT^aTpi TrarptCSo;] 

['Oi^c7-]i/io; dweLkevdepos %e/3aaT0V,^ 
[eVtr/JOirlos XaTo/ieCtwi',] 
[ro 9€pjj.hv row y]v/ica[crioii] 
[TTapa Tpa\] Xtaj-ois ry TroCXet] 

15 - - ■ ■ \iBo)V (?) K0O-/J.7}(T 

■ ■ ■ ■ OVS ^V CLVTO) ■ ' ' 

■ ■ ■ KCL0L€pO)tT[€u'} 

Since the publication of the inscription in the Mittheilungen, it 
has been published by Th. Mommsen in the Ephemeris EpigrapMca, 
1884, p. 61, from a copy sent him by Mr, Ramsay, On line 7, 
Mommsen remarks: " Possis supplere lempiis et 15, 16 [mjou's, 
scilicet ut ea non comprehensa fuerint ipsa celia, sed ad earn aliquo 
modo adiuncta " ; and on lines 14, 15 : " Deest praeterea vocabulum 
quoddam respondens incrustationi." 
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Il6 INSCRIPTIONS OF TRALLEIS, 

The stone was probably a broad one, and for this reason a restora- 
tion is difficult ; still the general tenor of the inscription may be 
made out.* Marcus Aurelius Onesinms is mentioned in another in- 
scription of Tralleis (Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. Arch., No. 6rz). 



No. XVI. 

Slab hi Turkish cemetery in Aidin. Copied by W. M. R. and 
J. R. S. S. 
iPOYS 



lEPEAM 
APXIKH 
/TOKP 

NTO 



[Kat]cra[pa] l\pQv<T\ov Fep/i,-] 

\o.px\ii.pka. /j,[eyKrrof,] 

[av]TOK/3[aro/ja,] 
[17 ^ovki] Kol 6 S-i7/i]os 
l^KaBUpcua-ev}. 
Tiie slab has been worn smooth by the action of water. The 
inscription refers most probably to the celebrated Germanicus, to 
whom the Senate assigned the whole of the Eastern provinces with 
the highest iropevium. 



• Dr. SterretC, in his latest copy, reads in lines 7, 8, [exjornatam ad[iei 
Simulacris d]uobu5 [dedicavit]; and in lines 15-17, ■ ■ ■ xlBai'i'!) KOUft^ff[ns 
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INSCHIPTIOKS OV 



III wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. 

^MNHME^ONIASO 
NOSTOYAPXETEIMOY 
KAIIAS0N0STCYIAS0N05 
jQ T0YAPXETEIM0YE20Y ^ , ^j 
^INAEENTA^HNTPY'i'E 
PINHrVNHAYTOYKAl 
ElKONINHePEnpHMOV 

vo? Tov ' Ap};€Teifj.ov 

Koi 'idtTOVOS t[o]w 'lao-ofo? 

a-iv Se ii^Tdtj)y)v T/Dv^e- 
pw 7) yvirq avrov Kai 
EiKOPiJ' 7) OpeTrlTjrj fiov. 

Possibly Jason may be connected with the Jason who was a tragic 
actor of Tralleis. The uominatives Tpvijifply and EUovtv are of 
singular jiature. For iyrd^ri, see C.I. G., 3524, 11, and Assos In- 
scriptions (above), No. LXI. 



No. XVIII. 

In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidin. 
CopiedbyJ. R. S. S. Published in''0{x,rjpo';, 1873,/. 537. 

iVlAIANAPIAIEPO<l>QNTO^ 
rVNHAEETTAINETOY 
ATrOAAQNI05APTEMIAiiPOY 
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Il8 INSCRIPTIONS OK TRALLEIS. 

'AiroXXwi'tos 'ApTeji.i.Scopov. 
Two persons, probably of one family, were buried in the same 

Apolionios, son of Artemidoros, is mentioned in the list of irpo^o'oi. 
(Le Bas and Waddingtoii, Fey. A/r/i., No. 599 i, line 24). 



In yard of Turkish kut on the western outskirts of Aidin. 
Copied by J. R. S. S. Published in" Op.ripo'i, 1883,/. 491. 

APTEMIAQPOSMHNOAQPOY 
HPaESXPHSTOIXAiPETE 

'ApT^fjiiBcopQi; Mj/voSaipov. 
"Hpwe? \p-q<TTo\, -^aipere. 

The plural indicates that at least one other person was buried in 
the tomb with Artemidoros, but the name was never on this stone. 



Om two unfluted columns, which now support the vestibule of 
the Eski Yeni DJamessi in Aidin. Copied by J. R. S. S. 



On the right of the entrance ; OYAAEPIOY 

BEITAAIOY 

TETTIOY 
On the left of the entrance : ^^^ PTOY 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF TRALLEIS. 



Found on the land of Etem Bey Djan Zadc Djanog-lcii, on the 
western outskirts of Aidin. Copied by J. R. S. S. 



^-;THSSOP • ■ ■ ri7? (T(ip{ov\ 



OEISTTO 6 ets -n-o ■ ■ ■ 

KOSESTHN^C!^ kos k t^v ■ ■ 

ETHS, YNAIKO c r!)<: [y]watKo[s] 



No. XXII. 

In the Liquorice Factory. Copied by IV. M. R. 



iK SIIZA 

tK'\ ATEST 

AP, Q 

lCITAirH<lh 
AlEQNKAie 
XOIPOS0HA 

This fragment is given, because the rest of the stone, which is at 
present built into a wall surrounding the factory, may be uncovered 
at some future time. 
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ADDENDUM. 



A large round base, recently unearthed at Tralleis, has the 
following inscription, the beginning of which is wanting : — 

KA ■ MIGPIAATOYITATPQNOS ■ ^AilOYA ■ 
EPA5T0YKAI<t>0IB0YTaNAPX0NTnN 
AYTH5 

J. R. S. STERRETT. 
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THEATRE OF DIONYSUS. 



JAMES R. WHEELER. 



©earpoi' afidXoyoi', /^eya kol Oav^aa-Tov. 

— Ps. DiCAEAKCHUS. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



It is somewhat strange that, although more than twenty 
years have passed since excavations upon the Dionysiac 
Theatre were begun, no paper has yet appeared in English 
which gives anything like a thorough account of these most 
important ruins. The chapter in Dyer's Ancient Athens is 
the only treatise on the subject of which the author knows ; 
and in this Mr. Dyer has omitted all mention of the scene- 
structure, and of the reliefs in the hyposcenium of Phaedrus. 
Other parts of the theatre, moreover, he has not treated 
with great thoroughness ; but exhaustive consideration of a 
special subject is perhaps not to be expected in a general 
work like Ancient Athens. Even the list of German works 
upon the theatre is an exceedingly short one; an article of 
Dr. Wilhelm Vischer in the Neues Schweiserisches Museum 
(1863), republished in Visclier's Kleine Sckriften, II. pp. 324— 
390, and one by Dr. Leopold Julius in the Zeitschnft fUr 
bildende Kunst, Vol. XIII. (1877), being the only two which 
present the subject in a manner that approaches complete- 
ness. The former article was written when the excava- 
tions were unfinished ; and while it is exceedingly valuable 
in some respects, it is naturally deficient in others. The 
article by Dr. Julius, on the other hand, is comparatively 
new ; and although he occasionally seems inclined to make 
the ruins fit a preconceived theory, as in his views concern- 
ing the function of walls 12-13, 14, and 15 of the scene- 
structure,* the author unhesitatingly acknowledges the great 



' See the Plan of the Thea 
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124 INTRODUCTORY NOTE, 

help that he has obtained from this admirable article in 
preparing the present paper. Dr. Julius, however, has 
viewed the theatre, as he himself states, chiefly from an 
architect's point of view, and has omitted much which 
belongs to a complete history of the building. The present 
article has been written after a stay in Athens of several 
months, during which the author made it a special work to 
study carefully the ruins of the theatre. He has made no 
startling discoveries, and does not lay claim to any great 
originality, though he believes that some facts have been 
brought to light which other students have overlooked. 
The object of this essay will, however, be attained if it 
provides American students with the means of forming 
a better idea of the greatness and magnificence of the 
Athenian Theatre. The accompanying plan of the theatre 
is essentially a copy of that made from a survey of Ernst 
Ziller, which was published, together with Dr. Julius's article, 
in the Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst for 1877. 
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According to Suidas,* tiie Athenians began to build the Dionysiac 
Theatre, on the south slope of the Acropolis, in tlic 70th Olympiad 
(500-496 B.c.)j when the wooden seats of a previous structure gave 
way under the weight of the audience which was assembled to witness 
a contest between Aeschylus, Choerilus, and Pratinas. Whether this 
structure shared the fate of many other important buildings at Athens 
during the Persian invasions cannot be determined hi the absence of 
records ; but that there is work among the present ruins which dates 
from the fifth century B.C. there can be no doubt. We arc therefore 
justified in assuming that even if the Persians destroyed the theatre 
in its unfinished state, it was soon afterwards rebuilt ; though its com- 
pletion was delayed until the beginning of the Macedonian period. 
We have no record of the condition of the building after the Persian 
wars, during the fifth century or the first lialf of the fourth century 
B.C. ; but these are periods which witnessed the rise, perfection, and 
decline of the Athenian tragedy and older comedy ; and even though 
the theatre at that time may have been largely built of wood, it is 
impossible to suppose that it could have been in a very rough or 
unfinished condition. 

The first record of work done upon the theatre, later than 
that noticed by Suidas, is in a decree of the Athenian Assembly 
of Olympiad 109, 2 (343-342 B.c.),t commending the Senate 
for caring for the adornment of the theatre ; while from another 



* Suidas, under nparij-ai : ofTijyoii'ffETo 8e (ac. nparlyai) Alax^Kv ts kbI 
XmplXrp, «rl T^s s38o/«j([ooTflj "OAUiUtthIBds, Kai irpa-ros lypiat'f Sanipous. ^TiSeiicrii- 

flfOTpflP OlltoBO/t^ftj 'A9^BB,i0iS. 

t C. T. A., II. 1, No. 114: i'Kf\p.t\^%ti tS]s liKoB^las Tov Sfdrpov. See 
Wachsmuth, S!adl Athsii, p. 5113, N. 5 ; see also on this whole point, C. Curliiis 
in the PhUologus, XXIV. p. 272, "Zum Rednet Lykui^os." For the inscription 
espedally, cf. Philistor, I. p. 190 ; and A, Riedmauer in Vsrhandl d. philol. Css. 
ill fVurtbui-g, 1862, p. 77, col. I. 
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, THEATRE OF DIONYSUS. 



inscription of about the same date we learn that a certain Cephisophoii 
had charge of work which was going on there.* Another decreet 
of the Assembly, passed upon the motion of the orator Lycurgns in 
Olynip. 112, 3 (330-329 B.c), records that a certain Eudemus of 
Plataea made large donations to the city at that time, including a gift 
to the theatre. This would seem to show that the building was not 
even then entirely finished. Its completion was certainly the work 
of the orator Lycurgns ; of tliis the Pseudo- Plutarch, Hypereides, and 
Pausanias give ample testimony, even were the decree of Stratocles 
wanting.^ The language of the decree in honor of Eudemus seems 
to leave it uncertdn whether the work upon the theatre liad been 
iinished at the time of its passage. It shows, at least, that the build- 
ing was not finished before 330-329 B.C., and we know that it was 
finished before the death of Lycurgus in 325-324 B.C. S 

The next record is a passage inVitruviusT (about the Christian 
era), who speaks of the Stoa of Eumenes | at Athens as an example 
of a method of construction in theatrical architecture, which provided 



* ^ir! t!/ eiarpMiy KijfiiTofaii' Kfipa^lamos 'AipiSna'ios. Cf. Wachsniuth, /. f., 
and espedalljr PMlologiis, XXIV. p. 272. For Ihe inscription itself, cf. Vei-kandl. 
d.philol. Ges. in Wunbtirg, 1862, p. 88, col. B'. 

t Cf. Wachsmuth, S. A., 599, s. 2, with references: iral viv \iTi\i\^ih\,o\<tev\ 
eij TJ))/ Tsai-naiv tov i7TaSi[ou] ko! toB if&Tfav toB na>'a9j([™iJ«ov xiXw ifdyt/ «o! 
Tavra ■x4iro^^€v Siravra T\ph Ti\apa97ipaleei' KaS^ virfffx^TOt'WQ tov njn-aBTiyaiKov von 
seiner richligen Stelle nach irraSlov nur durch ein Versehen des Steinnietzeii ver- 
schlagen ist. See C. I. A., II. i. No. 176. 

t Plut. Vit. X. Oratt., 841 c : t* ^j- Aioi-iffou Siatpov evia-raTar ivniKeaei- 
(sc. AvKovpios). In 852 the decree of Stratocles is given (^fiffjua r*) ; see § 5, 

o-iaicii' ^Jti/JTAroTo. For the actual fragments of the dec f St tocl 



C. I. A., II. I, No, 240 (see line 5), and FhiloL, XXIV. 

ftagm. 121 (Elass) ; iKoBJfDjoe Si tJ BeaTpat. Pans., I. 29 6 8 fi 

^ircT^AeiT6 ^^j' Til BfOTpoy ir^pav Wap^a^ipr^p. 

§ See Wachsmuth, SiaJi Athsii, p, 599, N. 2, especiall ll 1> 

end of the note. 

II Vitniv., V. 9: Post scaeiiam pocticna sunt constituei I t n 

lepenUne interpellaverint, habeat populus qno se recipiat e th t h 
laxamenlura liabeant ad comparandum. Uti sunt porlicus P mp 
Athenis porticus Eumeniae (word emended) ad theatrum Pat sq L be 

II As to the interest talcen by Eumenes in Athens, cf. Herzb G 
unttr Rom, I. pp. 178, 479; also Plutarch, Vit. Anton., 6 h 
that he was honored by a statue on the Acropolis: fi i' S \ 

Ei^sMDi kh! 'ATTii^iDii KoAoffffoii! tttiyfypo/ijiifto u! 'Ayraiyfim AS^^V ^f 
fiAvous iK ttoWae Suf^peip^v. 



Hjp 
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for a porticu behind tht scene-str ct re (post caenam), that the 
audiencL might have a pkce to let-ike tlei elves in inclement 
weather, and that tliere might be spice for tl e formation of the 
choras. This Eumenes is probably Eume es II of Pergamus, and 
the elder brother of Attalus II., i ho b It tl e Scoa at Athens which 
is called alter his name.* He reigned from 197 to 159 B.C. The infor- 
mation, however, in regard to this Stoa of Eumenes is so scanty, 
and the text of Vitruvius so corrupt, that it is impossible to come to 
any certain conclusion as to the position of tlie building. It may 
have been in immediate connection with the scene -structure on the 
south, a view which Dr. Ulrich Koehler seems to hold;| but there 
are strong arguments for placing it between the theatre and the 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus. The inscription upon the flight of steps t 
which leads up from the orchestra to the present stage furnishes us 
with the only record that we have of further additious to the theatre. 
This inscription, of which we shall speak below at greater length, is 
commonly assigned to the reign of Septimius Severus (193-211 a.d.). 
At this point all traces of the history of the theatre are lost ; and 
during the middle ages g it disappeared so completely from view that 



* Cf. Wachsmulh, S. A., p. 642, n, 3. 

t Mittheilungen d. deutsch. archSol. Inst, in Alheii, III, p 
J Wacliaiiiutli, S. A., p. 704, n. 2. 

§ Cf. MomiDsen's Athinae Christianae, v.. V., in regard W 
res evected in different parts of the theatre during the middle 



iges. 



Mention is made of the tlieatre in a passage in one of three fragments in Miil- 
ler's Fragmenta HUtoruarmii Graicarum, II. p. 254, which ate ascribed tn 
Dicaearchns (b.c, 3Z0). After describi g 
Way from Eleusis, the writer enumerates al 

in the city, Iwginning ; 'CiSeiav ray iv Tp i\ ojwf r>y 

/t4ya Kol flnViUarTTili'. MUller, however, mi po tl 

great doubt of the authenticity of the frag W m 44 

absolutely rejects it, on the ground tha is gi po 



oben; 



old as Dicae 



^/lertxis, which could not have been i 
ochus IV., Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.) W 
probability to Heracleides Criticus, who 
ings form a part of the collection entitl llr 
(Braunschweig, 1839). Cf. Pauly, J? E 
Gr. and R. Biog. and Myth., I. p. 239 
Heracleides, ircpl twv iv 'EAAdSi inJAtuF 
in another of the three fragmenta ascrib 
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the travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are hope- 
lessly in the dark even as to its site. Stuart, for instance, writes of 
the Odeum of Regilla under the name of the "Theatre of Bacclius," 
while he mistakes the true site of the theatre for that of the Odeum 
of Pericles.* Richard Chandler was the first to recognize the true 
site ; and Leake, by calling attention to the now well-known coin of 
the Payne-Knight collection in the British Museum, removed all 
doubt on the subject. This coin, although valueless in its details, at 
least proves conclusively that the theatre lay at the eastern end of 
the south side of the Acropolis, since otherwise the eastern front of 
the Parthenon could not have been represented on it.-f 

Excavations were first made upon this spot by Athenian archae- 
ologists shortly before i860, but these led to no other result than the 
uncovering of the steps which are hewn in the rock near the former 
site of the chotagic monument of Thrasyllus. Early in the year 
1863, the German architect Strack came to Athens ; and, after some 
delay in obtaining permission from the owners of the soil, excavations 
were begun under his supervision on the seventeenth of March. On 
the twenty-second of March, step 1 7 of k^pkU i (left) J was uncov- 
ered ; and on the third of April, the double throne bearing the 
inscriptions KijpuKos and inpaTijyov was also laid bare. Soon after, 
the discovery of the row of marble chairs which enclose the orches- 
tra, and of the orchestra itself, made it clear that important remains 
were waiting to be uncovered. On the third of June, Strack left 
Athens ; and, after this time, all the excavations were under the direc- 
tion of the ArchEeological Society of Athens. With some interrup- 
tions, the work, so well begun, was continued until 1865, when the 
theatre was left substantially in its present condition. That part of 
the western retaining wall which is near the Acropolis, however, was 
not uncovered until the excavations of 1877 laid bare the contiguous 
Asclepieion. 

The Athenian archseologists Rhousopoulos and Koumanoudes have 
given reports of the excavations made in 1S62, the former in the 



" Antiquities ef Athens, II. p. 23. 

f This coin is figured in Dyer's Ancienl Alliens, and in Smith's Did. ofGeog., 
I. p, 285. 

J By refetence to the plan, the numbering of (he nfpfcfSfS in the koIKov will be 
made clear. See also the first note on p. 149 (below). 
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'Apx^aii>\oyiKTj 'E^i)/A€pi;, the latter in the <^iX.i',crru3p, Voll, 
III. and IV. Ill 1863, Dr. Visclier of Bale wrote the excellent 
paper above mentioned, with a more general treatment of the sub- 
ject, in the Nsues Schwdzerisches Museum. The only plan of the 
theatre which existed before the year 1870 was the somewhat incom- 
plete one by the architect Enist Ziller, which was published in the 
'Ap;^atoXoynf^ 'E^jj/ispi's for 1862. In 1870, however, more 
complete drawings were made by the same architect ; and these, with 
some additions, were published in 1877 in the Zeitschrift fUr bildende 
Kunst, XIII., accompanied by the paper of Julius, already mentioned. 
Two short articles, by Professor Fr. Christian Kirchhoff, in the Pro- 
gramme des K'dniglichen Christianeums su AUona for 1882 and 1883, 
complete the list of publications which treat of the theatre ; the title 
of the former is, Vergleichung der Ueberreste vom Theater des Dio- 
nysos su Athen aus dem f" /ahrhundert vor Christi mit den Regeln 
des Vitruv fiir die Erbauung griecJdscher Theater und mtt meiner 
orchestiscken Hypothese ; that of the lattter is, Netie Messungeti der 
Ueberreste vom Theater des Dionysos in Athen, nebst eimgen Bemer- 
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PART II. 



A Greek theatre consists of three parts : the scene -structure (with 
the stage), the orchestra, and the KmXov or auditorium. These parts 
are so distinct that they must be discussed separately. First, we 
sliall consider the ruins of the scene-s 



THE SCENE-STRUCTURE.* 

As a preface to any explanation of the complicated lines of wall 
which lie upon the south side of the theatre, it should be said that the 
problem which they present is no easy one, and that, outside of cer- 
tain quite distinct limits, definite statements concerning them must 
rest cJiiefly on uncertain theories. It is, however, possible to make 
otJt the foundations of the oldest or Hellenic scene and of the post- 
scenium wall at the back of it with a high degree of certainty ; and 
we may also feel sure of the position of the ancient parascenia, though 
their exact limits cannot be defined. Some traces also remain of work 
which probably belongs to the time of Lycurgus. The additions to the 
theatre made in Roman times, iiowever, make many points uncertain, 
though we can generally distinguish the Roman from the Hellenic work 
both by construction and by position. 

The lines of wall lo-n, 6-8 and 7-9 (at right angles with lo-ii), 
and 20-aa, form the skeleton, as it were, of the whole building. We 
shall later see reason, however, for thinking that 20-22 originally liad 
the support and covering of a contiguous wall on the south, which was 
probably narrower than the present Piraic-stone wall 23-24- All the 
walls first mentioned are built of conglomerate stone, and are of carc- 

• See Ihe plan of Ihe theatre. The dotted parts represent conglomerate 
stone; and those which ate "cross-hatched" denote that Piraic stone is used, or 
that evidence exists of its former piesence. 
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THE THEATRE OF DIONYSUS. 13! 

fill and solid construction ; though at present the wall 20-22 has fallen 
a good deal out of line, probably because for centuries it has been 
without support, except from the surrounding earth, for 3 heiglit 
varying from five to ten feet. There can be. little doubt that these 
older walls date from the erection of the first permanent theatre; that 
is, from the fifth century before Christ. 

The wall io~i i is the foundation of the scene ((tkijv^) ; * in front 
of this, and connected with it, was the stage (Xoyanv), supported upon 
its outer or northern side by the wall of the hyposcenium {vn-ixricjvioi') . 
No remains of any hyposcenium dating from Hellenic times have been 
found ; but it is obvious that any such structure must have been re- 
moved in Roman times to make room for the larger stage, which, 
according to the fashion of the day, f was carried far forward into the 
orchestra. The cross-walls, 6-8 and 7-9, are the foundations of the 
inner walls of the parascenia (irapairKr^i'ia) ; and, according to Leopold 
Julius, 16 and 17 are the foundations of their outer waEs.J Much of 
the wall 16 is destroyed; but its construction is by no means good 
enough to put it on a par with such walls as lo-ii, 20-22, 6—8, and 
7-9. Little can be said with confidence of the wall 17; it is much 
destroyed, and has evidently served its day as part of a Roman struc- 
ture. I do not beheve, therefore, that these walls 16 and 17 are part 
of the original Hellenic structure, though they doubtless occupy very 
nearly the position of the original walls of the parascenia. .All traces 
of the front wall of the parascenia are gone, and it is impossible to 
say how far both the walls 6-S and 7-9, with the outer walls corre- 
sponding to tliem, originally extended; probably, however, they 
reached very nearly to the line on which now the little stylobates 
with Doric columns stand, at 3 and 4. § 

I must confess myself unable to solve the problems presented by 
the Piraic-stone walls 12-13, 14, and 15. Julius does not hesitate 

* It is inteiesting to note that the position of ivall 10-11 is nearly, if not ex- 
Qcfly, in accord with the rules wiiich Vitruvius gives (V. 7, j) for the position of 
the scene in a Greelc theatre; that is, if we accept the arc upon which the front 
line of the marble chiui-a is set as the circumference of the orchestra, circle. 

t See Struck, Das allgHeeMsche Tlttalergebauds, p. 4 and Plate III. ; also 
Donaldson's Tlteatre (if the Greeks, p. 254 ff. 

X Zeitsch./. bildende Kunst, XIII., p. 236. 

g The wall 6-S now extends beyond the line of 3, :is in llie plan ; but this 
could not have been the case in Hellenic times. 
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The wall 20-22 is the foundation wall of the postsceni&ra. At 
the back of this runs the wall 23-24, consisting at present of a single 
course of Piraic stone, which rests upon the foundations of 20-22 
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* See p. 237. 

t Foe JuUhs's -view, cf. Uhrlichs in Verhandl. der 20 Fhilol- Vers., 1861, pp. 
45 f.; and Bursiati, AUgtmdne EmyMopaiUe : GriecMsche Kimst, Sec. LXXXII, 
p, 449 ; and, foe the opposite view, C. Curtius in Pkihgas, XXIV. pp. 261-283, 
Zum Redner Lycargus, section on the Theatre. 
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J 3.5 



14, and 15, I have previously expressed the opinion that the theory 
of Julius is not a very probable one. I cannot, therefoie, thuik tliat 
these walls furnish any basis for an argument as to the ongni of wall 
33-24 ; anci I believe, further, that there are no sufficient grounds 
for the theory that the additions of Piraic stone behind the foundation 






of the ancient scene and those at the back of the postscenium are 
corresponding parts of the renovated structure of the fourth century. 
There are, however, some other facts, not alluded to by Julius, which 
make it probable that the wall 23-24 was a part of the structure 
of this date. In the first place, a line in the stone is visible which 
runs the whole length of the wall 23-24 at the point e (Fig. i). 
This line marks the limit of a course of stone which once occupied 
the space between e and /. Next, following the same wall along 
to the angle at 24 (plan of theatre), we find a block of Hyinettian 
marble (marked black), divided on the southern surface by a vertical 
line into two parts, so that it has the appearance of two blocks ; and 
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134 THE THEATRE OF DIONVSUS. 

this block exactly fills the space at this point between c and/ (Fig. i). 
A little fartliei- to the west, upon tlie same wall, stand three or four 
bloclcs of Piraic stone (not indicated upon tbf plan) narrower than 
the block of Hymettian marble Ihese at first sight look as if they 
could not be in situ; but -i closer obsenitioii removes all doubt, 
and we find traces of hon chmps nhich must ha\e been used to 
fasten on another course of stones in front Clamps were also used 
to bind together the Piitic blocks themselves Fioni these ficts we 
reach the conclusion, that the smgle broad course of Piraic stone, of 
which the wall 23-24 at present consists, was never carried higher at 
its present width than it now is ; that above diis, the wall 20-23 was 
covered by a wall of Piraic stone of the thickness of the blocks of 
this stone just mentioned ; and that this wall was faced by slabs of 
Hymettian marble, which concealed the Piraic stone and gave the 
wall sufficient thickness to fill up the space between <f and/ {Fig. i). 

It is a fact worth noticing, that the eastern division of the block 
of Hymettian marble which fits into the comer at 24 is not finislied 
sniDDthly upon the southern surface, and that the width of this por- 
tion exactly corresponds with a line which is visible upon the Piraic- 
stone wall 24-26. We have tlierefore ground for supposing that the 
facing of Hymettian marble extended around the corner at 24, and 
that thus the unfinished part of the marble block was originally cov- 
ered. This use of Hymettian marble points to work not earlier than 
the fourth century ;* but the character of these walls, and their close 
connection with an essential part of the theatre, seem to me to indi- 
cate that they are of this earlier date, rather than later. It is probable, 
h f h ■ 1 ■ II b I ip with 20-22, we have the 

1 II f 1 f h y B.c, To the same period 

blgl I II 956 d 4—26 with its continuation 

3 I h 1 1 1 23-24. These are of Piraic 

n b 1 f d f gl e stones. It is impossible to 

d 111 f the structure to which these 

II d f d 1 1 I r general character strongly 

gg I f 1 1 reeled at this southern side 

f h I tr T 1 seein to form an essential 

part of the main scene -structure would seem to show that they might 



• See Koehler, Mittheilungcu des deuttchen archHol. Institutes in Alhin. HI. 
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as its construction and position pKinly show. The wall 27-28 also 
must be passed by without explanation as the destruction of the 
building is so complete at this po nt as to leave no room even for 
conjecture. 

All other existing remains of the scene -structure date from Roman 
times, and there is evidence that even as early as the beginning of the 
Christian era extensive additions were made to this part of the build- 
ing. Julius has aptly pointed out tlic close resemblance between 
certain monolith arches of Hymettian marble, found among the ruins, 
and those of the aqueduct at the back of the Tower of the Winds, 
which carried water from the Acropolis to the Clepsydra,! and was 
built shortly before the Christian era.§ The resemblance between 



• Dyer, in AncienI Alhens (p. 341). quotes n passage from Andocides, Dc 
Myst., % 38: ^e! B* TTDfi tI TpoiniAaioi' toS Aioi/iaov ^f (so. i AitncKelSus), ipar 
opBpiLiroiis woXXoiis &,vb rod tpieiov icaTa0aivin'raf tls rijv ipxT^ffTpiti'. This, he 
thinks, refers to a " propylaeum or screen " attached to the theatre on the south. 
But ri irpoiiKcuop may refer simply to the gateway of the enclosure aacred to 
Dionysus, which need not have been very impoang to have this name applied to 
it. {Cf. Mr. Dyer's own note 1, p. 341, on the enpiession " ^i' Aiayiaoo.") The 
statement of Mr. Dyer's views of the condition of the fheatre previous to the time 
of Lycurgus is, moreover, hardly consistent with his deduction from the words of 
Andocides. He speaks of the early theatre (p. 83) as being "a rude construc- 
tion in comparison witli what Lycurgus the orator made it," and afterwards stales 
his belief that, in the lime of Andocides, ninety years before Lycurgus finished 
the theatre, a "magnificent propylaeum or scveen " existed upon the south side 
of the building. Cf. also Die Enneakmnosepisode bei Pausamaa: G. LoeschUe, 
Dorpati Livonorum. Schnakenburg, 18S4. 

t See Vitruv., V. g, quoted on page 126 (above). 

X Zeiisekrifl fUr bild. Kami, XIII, p. 238. 

§ E. Curtiua, in Siebcn Karten z. Topog. v. Alke,, : Text, p. 44. 
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these arches- — ^or, one might perhaps with more 
their identity of pattern — ■ is certainly very striking, and makes it 
highly probable that both constructions are of the same date. Upon 
wall 19, a structure of late date, rests a double pier of Hymettian 
marble, evidently not in situ. This was doubtless used to support 
the monolith arches ; and it also corresponds exactly in pattern to the 
piers which support the arches of the aqueduct just mentioned. We 
have, further, the wall 5, of Hymettian marble, and the little stylobate 
with its columns at 3, to which a structure at.4 on the other side of the 
scene (o-kvjv^) corresponded. These columns, which have their stylo- 
bate on a level with the floor of the orchestra, seem to have formed a 
part of a Roman scene ; it is, however, quite uncertmn how they were 
connected with it. 

The marble reliefs, moreover, which are built into the stage of 
Phaedrus (1—2 in plan) cannot date from a period when Greek art 
was flourishing; on the other hand, they cannot be as late as the 
structure into which they have been built. It will appear later that 
originally they were not intended to occupy their present place. 
These, therefore, also point to early Roman work. It is possible too 
that the theatre may have stood in need of some restoration shortly 
before the Christian era, since in 86 B.C. Sulla besieged the tyrant 
Aristion in the Acropolis, and during this siege we know that the Odeum 
of Pericles suffered serious damage,* It is not at all improbable, 
therefore, that the contiguous theatre was damaged at the same time. 

It remains to consider the walls 6—7 and 1—2, with the marble 
reliefs built into the latter, before we pass on to the orchestra. The 
wall 6-7 is finished on the top, for about half its width on the southern 
side, with slabs of Hymettian marble (marked black in the plan), 
upon which traces of columns are visible. This wall at first sight 
seems to be closely connected with the stylobates and columns at 3 
and 4 ; but it ia undeniably of much inferior construction, and very 
probably of much later date.-l- It is built of loose irregular stones, 
carelessly heaped together. I cannot attempt to say how it was con- 



• C.I. C, No. 357; Vitruv.,V.9. i. &ee Afpian, MiihHd., % 38: ™1 'Apiorfw 

rJ)p ixfiitoKtv Ivoxhi'iv. 

t Cf. Julius's article, p. 238, where he inclines to Ihe belief that the wall 6-7 
dates from Ihe middle ages. 
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iiected with the original scene-structure of the theatre, if indeed it 
is early enough to have formed a part of it at all.* 

The wall 1-2, the so-called hyposcenium of Phaedrus, is the latest 
addition to the theatre of which we have any knowledge. Its position 
alone would prove it to be extremely late work, even if bad construc- 
tion and other evidence did not betray its date. Tlie line of this 
structure was so far advanced into the orchestra as to cut otf exit and 
entrance by the two iropoSoi, thus completely shutting in the orchestra. 
The western half only of this ruined stage is preserved, with the flight 
of steps by which it was reached from the orchestra. The upper 
step bears the following inscription : — 

Sol ToSe fcaXoc erev^e, tjukopyiG, ^rjfj.a ffer^rpov 
'PoLOpos ZoiiXov ^ioociropos 'Ar^tSos ap^os.t 
"Phaedrus, Zoilus' son, in life-giving Attica ruler. 
Built in thine honor this beautiful stage, O God of the orgy." 

Archaeologists are inclined to identify this Phaedrus with the 
one whose name, with the addition of the designation Qaiavieik, 
f/te Paeanian, appears on a sun-dial which is now among the Elgin 
Marbles of the British Museum. { The inscription upon the dial is 
referred by Boeckh to the reign of Septimius Severus {193-211 a.d.) ;% 
and if the identity of Phaedrus is assumed as established, our hypo- 
scenium must date from the same period. Dittenberger, in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Atlicarum, assigns it without hesitation to this 
or even a later period ; and this is well supported by the character 
of the letters of the inscription. 

The half of the stage of Phaedrus which remains is adorned with 
four groups of figures in li igh -relief, 1[ each group being separated from 
its neighbor by an unoccupied space, while in the middle, separat- 
ing the groups into two pairs, is the crouching figure of a Silenus 
in a deep niche. Upon the eastern side of the steps, a second 

• The Iwo dotted lines between 6-7 and 1-2 represent a medieval wall which 
has been removed by the Archaeological Society of Athens. 

t C. I.A.,lll. l,N6. 239. 

t For aome discussion of this point, cf. Dyer's Amisnl Athens, p. 31 1 ; also 
Vischet, Nenes Sck-jjdserisiAes Museum, 3863, III. p, 70. 

§ C. I. G., No. 522. 

II See the opposite plafe, in which the steps of ihe stage and the reliefs are 
shown in tvo lines. 
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• Zeitschr. fUr bitd. Kunst, XIII. p. 239 : Als techiiische Grund fur eine 
urspriinglich anclere Verwendiing jst anzufUhren, dass die Seitenflachen Sloss- 
tanlen tragen, also nicht, wte jetzt, die SeitenwSnde von Nischen gebildet habeii 

f Annali dell' InstUuto, 1 870. 

X Thtoughout this description the terms "left" and "right," when applied to 
the position or arrangement of the groups, refer to the spectator as he stands 
fticing the reliefs, unless it is otherwise specified. 
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It need hardly be said that we have here a representation of the 
birth of Dionysus. The seated figure is Zeus, from whom the youthful 
god Herraes has just taken the new-born child. The subject was a 
favorite one with the ancients, as is shown by the frequency of the 
scene in bronzes, gems, and coins, besides the other instances in 
sculpture.* The two figures upon eitlier side of Zeus and Herraes 
are more difficult to explain, though they evidently stand as guards 
over the birth of the infant. The legs of the figure upon the extreme 
left of the group are entirely destroyed, and of the lower parts of the 
body only portions of the feet remain. The right arm is wanting 
below the elbow, but with the left the figure holds aloft a round shield. 
The figure upon the other side of the group has suffered less, and, 
with the exception of the lower right arm, it is in good preservation. 
With his left arm this guardian also holds a shield, but does not 
raise it aloft as his companion does. Matz suggests tliat these figures 
have been introduced at the birth of Dionysus in imitation of the 
Cretan myth about the infant Zeus, and remarks: "The Orphic 
bards thenceforth assigned the same protectors ((>., as to Zeus) to 
Dionysus Za^eus, son of Zeus and Persephone {Ijobec^, Aglaophamus, 
P' 555)1 ^<* defend him from the wiles of the Titans, whence the 
transfer to the son of Semele is very easy." t 

The next group also can be interpreted with tolerable certainty. 
Upon each side of a small altar stands a male figure. Tlie one upon 
tie rgit lad si ort gar lent over which is cast an animal's 

sV 1 e e-irs also a coth r us Beh 1 him is the graceful figure 
of a JO g an over hose lett lo Ider and arm hang a light 
ma tie a gl t to^etl er just belo the right shoulder. His right 
-u: u o gone belo tl e elbo vas extended ; and the hand, as 
Matz suj,gests na 1 a e haded h s face. The figure upon the left 
of the iltar s more s mply cla I a hort tunic ; with his right ami, 
nov lestroyed le vas evdently drag^ ng a goat,| which is seen 

*(„7 a fH icS i ,A-p , iSSi, p. 107; and an article in the 
same number, by A. H. SmLlh, upon the Hermes of Praxiteles, in which, although 
the author has collecled a large nvunber of representations of the bicth of Diony- 
sus, our relief has been overlooked. 

t Upon the subject of the Cutetes and Coryiianles, and Iheir relations fo the 
myth of Dionysus, cf. A. Brown, 7»s Greai Dioaysiaik Mylk, Vol. I. p. I28 ff. 
Cf. Gerhard, Antike Bildwerki, CIV. ; and MGIler-Wieseler, Deitkmhler der alien 
KaHsl, II. XXXV. 412. 

t Verg. Geor^., II. 380: Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 
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behind him hanging back, and in his left ann he bears a bunch-of 
grapes. Behind liim walks a woman, clad in a long tunic, who bears 
a dish of sacrificial fruit. At the back of the relief is seen a crouch- 
ing liound, and above the altar is a vine with hanging bunches of 
grapes. There can hardly be any doubt that the group represents 
Icarius about to sacrifice a goat to Dionysus, at the time when the 
worship of that God was first introduced into Attica. The legend 
runs as follows. When Dionysus, in company with Demeter, came 
into Attica, he was welcomed by Icarius, whom he taught vine-culture 
and the making of wine.* Upon one occasion Icarius gave wine 
to some peasants, who became intoxicated, and, supposing that he 
had poisoned them, slew him, and buried him under a tree. His 
daughter Erigone hunted long for her father, and was at last directed 
to his grave by her faithful dog Maera. She then hanged herself on 
the tree. In our relief, then, we have Icarius, the figure upon the 
left of the altar, about to offer a sacrifice to the god who stands upon 
the right, with his attendant Satyr, the graceful figure described above, 
ready to receive the honor tendered to him. Behind Icarius comes 
the daughter Erigone, bearing sacrificial fruits, and the crouching 
dog is the faithful Maera. 

The explanation of the third and fourth groups on the right of the 
Silenus is far more difficult, and certainty here is not attainable. In 
the absence of any more satisfactory theory, I have generally followed 
that of Matz, which, though it may be open to objections, has also 
much to recommend it. The third group lacks one figure, which has 
apparently been cut away by a chisel ; what it may have been it is 
idle to conjecture. The first thing that strikes one who examines 
the two reliefs is their similarity. We find the three figures of the 
third group repeated in inverted order in the fourth. In the third, 
a young man, entirely naked, but carrying a small garment on his 
left arm, — in the fourth, a similar youth, with a light covering about 
the loins, — stand each with a female figure on either side. Traces of 
something like a club, which the central figure of the fourth group 
held in his right hand, are visible on the background ; and similar 
traces may also be seen in the other group, though less distinctly. 
The presence of a club gives Matz his first clew to the interpretatio!) 
of the relief. He thinks that the young man is Theseus. In the 

1 ApoUod., III. 14, 7. 
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142 THE THEj*,TRE OF DJONYSUS. 

at thu foot of the Acropolis. If this be granted, tiie explanation of 
this relief immediately becomes easy, though the absence of one 
figure in the third group makes it impossible to say more of that. 
In this fourth plaque, the city renders homage to Dionysus in his 
sacred enclosure. Theseus typifies the united city, and the two 
goddesses Eirene and Hcstia, on either side of him, whose statues 
stood together in the Prytaneum,* represent the kou^ cfrna of the 
city. Surely there is much beauty in Matz's explanation : Athens the 
city and Athens in her home-life pay a tribute to the great God to 
whose worship she was so devoted. It will be noticed that we have 
a regular progress of events in the reliefs : the first is the birth 
of the Cod the second i- the first acknowl dg t 'n Att* f 1 ' 
p d 1 f h 1 m hip 

f 1 J h h b 1 g h f 1 
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THE ORCHESTRA, 

The orchestra^ of the theatre at Athens is not shaped like a horse- 
shoe, as is often the case in Greek theatres, J but the arc upon 
which its boundary is traced is continued by tangents parallel to the 
main axis of the theatre. The ruins, as we at present see them, show 
the orchestra to have been completely shut in upon the southern side 
by the stage of Phaedrus, so as to preclude entrance to it through the 

* UK-qiTlof 8e npuTrii'tldv imy, 4r f6iiai Te oi SSXierh fiffi ytypamifroi, ko! 
9iay Eip^Hjs ayttV/ioTO «»jTai jta! 'EffTioi, Paus, I. iS, 3. 

t See plan of the theatre. 

I A familiar example of this is found in tlie fheiitre near Epidaiicus (Lessa), a 
good plan of which 13 to be found in ihis yeai-'s (1883) FroteeJitigs (lipotriKil) 0/ 
the Arihitoli^iat Society of Athens. 
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TrdpoBoi, and a balustrade of upriglit marble slabs* separates it from 
the KoiAoi'. The slabs are i.io m. high, the upper edges being 
rounded off smoothly ; and each one is bound to its neighbor by an 
iron clamp. Along the inside of the balustrade runs a gutter, which 
served to carry off the water that would otherwise have gathered in 
the orchestra ; its outlet was under tJie scene-structure, and it can be 
easily traced until it [jierces wall 23—24. The original covering of 
this gutter seems to have been of Piraic stone ; but in places large 
slabs of Pentelic marble were inserted, through which a rosette -shaped 
opening was cut.f The present covering consists largely of Pentelic 
and Hymettian marble, and is probably of a late date. 

The entire enclosure of the orchestra is paved with small slabs of 
Pentelic and Hymettian marble, a line of red stone being occasionally 
introduced. The general direction of this pavement is in lines par- 
allel to the hyposcenium of Phaedrtis ; and it is bounded by a narrow 
strip of Pentelic marble, laid along the inner edge of the gutter. At 
a distance of about a metre and a half in front of the steps of Phae- 
drus, the regular pavement of the orchestra is interrupted by a 
large rhombus-shaped figure, the outline of which is traced by two 
enclosing lines, ^ the outer of Pentelic and Hymettian marble, the 
inner of Hymettian marble alone. The separate stones within the 
large figure are rhombus -shaped, and, like the rest of the pavement 
of the orchestra, are of red, Pentelic, and Hymettian marble. In the 
centre of the figure is a block of Pentelic marble, 1.05 m. in length 
and 0.70 m. in breadth, in which is cut a shallow circular depression, 
0.51 m. in diameter and 0.02 m, in depth. It has been suggested 
that this depression marks the place of tlie image of Dionysus which 
was introduced in some of the ceremonies of his worship ; J but this, 
though possibly correct, is not supported by any evidence, and it 
seems more probable that an altar of some kind was erected here. 
Some small figures of late date have been found cut upon the pave- 
ment,§ but their purpose is unknown. At the western end of wall 
1—2 a cistern is drawn in the plan ; this has now been removed. 

• Shown on the plAn by a bUtk line. 

t See plan. Three of these rosettes are still preserved, 

X Pkilohga!, XXIII. p. 496. Benndorf, Bdtragi s»!- Kenntniss dcs atlin/ien 
Theaters, pp, 2 ff, 

§ A representalion of these figures, with their measurements, may be found 
in the second stctide of Ch. Kirchhoff citeti on p, 1 29. 
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'I'lie question remains. To what period are we to assign this 
orchestra? The fact that it is completely shut in hy the Jiyposcenium 
of Phaedtus (see p. 136) is clear evidence of late work, though it is 
hardly probable that the whole is to be assigned to as late a date as 
the hyposcenium itself, Leopold Julius thinks that the stage was later 
tlian the pavement, for the reason that it was erected without reference 
to the general direction in which the slabs are laid,* — a fact which I 
did not remark. The pavement is a good piece of work, however ; 
arid we shall probably not be far wrong in classing it with those 
additions to the theatre which were made about the beginning of the 
Christian era.f The balustrade around the orchestra, rnoreover, cannot 
be earlier than Roman times since the orchestra of t Greek theatre was 
never separated in this w y f m 1 d 1 

dramatic representations g as f 1 [ 

Two passages, one from D Ch j ( ) 1 h f 

Philostratus (230 A.D.), 1 1 f,h In 

These writers allude to tl d f h Id g lad nil 

the theatre ; and, if sucl 1 d g p g 1 1 | 

it is clear that the orches Id 1 l* P ' 

from the KoiXop. There m bbl p b 

the balustrade, which hav gi 1 g 1 1 

tra may at some time lb d b n f 1 

entertainments as vavjjiax Tl I y 1 1 k [ p I 

the gutter which drains the orchestra we have a piece of work which 
^rees with that found in the oldest parts of the building, and may there- 
fore with little doubt be assigned to the fifth century before Christ. 

♦ ZeiXu/ir. f. Mid. ICunst, p. 204 : Der FiLssboden wurde aber jedenfalls vor 
Entslehung des Hyposkenion des Pbaedros gelegt, da ersterer sich in seiner 
Zeichiiuiig gar nicht nack letztetem richtet, lelzteres aber ersteren willlciirlich 
zerschiieidet. 

f Pp. i35ff.,above. 

t Dio. Chrys., Oral., XXXI. § 121 : ydv 5* obBiv i<nLv i^' 3t^ rHv i^el 717^0- 
nivuii cure &y oio-xui^flefij ta ■ oTov eiSbs rh irtpl Tohs ftoiio/iix''"! oifroi aipiZpa. iii)- 
KiiKoai ViapivBiavs, . . . ficrre 0! KopWioi /iJc i'Jai t^j TrSXtas aiapovsiv iv x'P^fy't 
Tii-l, jrAflflo! /lip Suixt/ifPAf St^aaSai i-iirif, ^mriip^ Si iiA\ai! Kol Birou /tijids fif icilSi 
eiLifieie /atS^ra t&v iKtvS^pav, 'Aftjpawi !f iv r^ SliTf^ BfavTai tV koA^Ji' rairnv 
Biar Inf hutJjp tJjp 'AKpSiroXw, oS rhy Aiiiiinov M tJ)i opx'h(rTpav TiSiamv, Hare 
TiohXixis ir alnois Ti™ a/pdrTetrBai toIs BpJmis, oS rby Upoipiiin-Tiv Kai roiis EW.oi's 
Upth hfdjKri KaBiC^iy. Philos., Vii. Apoll. Tyan., IV. 22: rri Bi, i.^ruo*, /leri 
TOiavTov i£ii,a is th BiiKTpov ^on^s i K&«ei aai a-ii4i/ioii<riii oi no^ol 'Aeiji.a;oi; .ueTti- 
BTjjSi Kol ab, diamine K.iBaipiiv woflopriTspDi. 
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In the orchestra, as a wliole, we have little left of the Greek theatre. 
It is essentially a Roman structure, and little or no light is thrown by 
it upon any of the vexed questions of Greek choric arrangements.* 
It is really the one part of the theatre in which scarcely a trace of the 
ancient building of the fifth century b.c. is to be found. 



THE KOIAON 

The KoiA.oi' {cavea or auditon ) h 

built upon an arc of about 250°, h p 
At each end of the arc, if we ma} 
on the western side, the retaining 
walls, which made an angle (meas 
with the curve.t The arc is, ho b 

It is compressed at the point wh 
the Acropolis, while a further irregu n 
wall of the eastern ^rapoSre, which 
the western n-a/joSos. The radius 
KoiAov- — at least, of the more sou h 
longer than that of the west side. F h p 1 

(see plan) upon the western side s 
which project lateral arms toward 
meet a second wall, following the line of the outer 
of about 2 m., and are carried through it, those which abut upon j-k 
converging towards the middle of the KolXoy, while those which abut 
upon _^-/ run from that wall in parallel lines. The inner wall, of con- 
glomerate stone, is the real retaining wall ; and the outer one, of 
Piraic stone, seems only to serve as a support and cover to the inner 
structure. Whether the eastern side of the koIXov had a similar con- 
struction cannot be determined, since this side is now in an utterly 

* Dyer, in the appendix to his Ancient Alhsns. has a short but able discus- 
sion of the Greek orchestra in classical limes, in which he regards Ihe rhombus- 
shaped figure in the orchestra aa defining in some way the position of the chorus, 
and searches for evidence in the existing ruin to support his view of the arrange- 
ment of the orchestra in clasaeal times, I believe, however, that the orchestra 
has been too completely Romanized to make speculations of this nature based 
upon its ruins of any value. 

t See walls j-i and j-i on the plan of the theatre. 



D nysiac Theatre was 
de toward the south, 
ruins which are left 
ntinued by straight 
ide) of about 150° 
cans a regular one. 
projecting rock of 
able in the retaining 
longer than that of 
le east side of the 
— was considerably 

p nt / to the point k 
retaining wall, from 
the space. These 
jne, at the distance 
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ruined state. There can be no doubt, however, that the eastern re- 
taining wal! was mainly like the western one, ihougli the proximity of 
the Odeum of Pericles, which lay upon the slope of the Acropolis just 
north-east of the great theatre, may have led to some modifications 
on that side. At the point k, a wall /of Piraic stone, closely connected 
with k-j, is carried out some distance in a westerly direction ; and a 
short distance towards the north is a wall m of conglomerate stone, 
slightly convergent with /. Between these walls, the main retaining 
wall of the theati-e is discontinued. In close connection with wall m, 
the northern part of the retaining wall, bttilt of conglomerate stone, is 
continued to the Acropolis ; but in this part there is no inner structure, 
and the ]'n f 1 1 rr p d n h true inner retaining 

wall of h b } h o f Piraic stone. The 

traces 00 n p ad inside, still remain. 

Upon tl e d ard A k e retaining wall was 

faced wah gP n\he point n seats were 

built, outs d bo d y \ pon the rocky slope 

of the Acropolis ; and the wall ", projecting from the main retaining 
wall, afforded them support. If we trace the boundary of the koIXov 
further, we reach that part which was known as the naTnTo/i^, where 
tlie rock of the Acropolis has been hewn into a curve of fair regular- 
ity. Just belovr this point, ledges have been cut in the rock, which 
were either seats themselves, or served as supports for seats. From this 
part of the theatre, slightly east of its main axis, we enter the grotto 
of the Panagia Spiliotissa, the front of which was formerly adorned by 
the Clioragic monument of Thrasyllus. Stuart and Revett, in The 
Antiquities of Athens, give a representation of this monument, which 
was still in a fair state of preservation at the time of their visit ; and 
the female figure which surmounted the structure, now headless, is to 
be seen among the Elgin Marbles of the British Museum. 

The walls of the TrdpoSoi, t-i and /;—/;, are the southern retaining 
walls of the koIXov. They are faced, like the other retaining walls, 
with Piraic stone, which seems to be laid directly against the con- 
glomerate stone within, and not simply connected with it by lateral 
arms, as is the case with the walls j—k and j'-t. It is a fact worthy of 
notice, that these walls of the TripoSoi do not run at right angles with 
the main axis of the theatre, but, if continued, would meet in the 
orchestra at an obtuse ai^le. 
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ResioraHun of part of the bixth Kipms on the left, ibowuig the outer ftA.((.n{, tht, balustrade of the i 
.and the four lowest steps (with their divisions). See pages 147, 14S. 
From the Zrikchriftfilr hildsnde KunU. 
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Sucii arc tht chief characteristics of the extcrioi- of the koIXiw. 
Within the enclosed space the spectators' seats, now largely destroyed, 
were constructed up to the very foot of the rock of the Acropolis. 
They were of hewn Piraic stone, and were, for the most part, imbedded 
in the earth, though in the upper part of the xaiXov there are traces 
of conglomerate -St one foundations. This system of seats was divided 
into 13 KepKiSe^ (cunei), loedges, by 14 KXi/taKf^g, or flights of steps, 
which are 0.70 m. in breadth, the two outer flights leading up close 
against the walls of the jropoSoi. The axis of the theatre does not 
pass through a KKi/xa^ dividing the koi\ov into halves, — an arrange- 
ment frequently found in Greek theatres, — but through the middle of 
the central j«pK«. There is no trace of a &at'^/ta {praednctio) , or 
concentric passage, dividing the seats ; but the way which led through 
the theatre obliquely from the point o on the east side, and had its 
exit into the Asklepieioii between walls / and m on the west side, 
may have served the purpose of a more regular passage, and also 
have afforded an entrance to the theatre from above. 

The lowest step, along the outer edge of which the balustrade of 
the orchestra runs, has the depth of two slabs of stone. It is slightly 
inclined toward the orchestra, that water may not collect upon it. 
Toward the ends it is 3 m. in depth, but in the middle only 3 m. : 
a result of this is, that the row of marble chairs which follows the 
inner edge of the step is not concentric with the balustrade which 
follows the outer edge of the step. These cliairs are a striking feature 
of the theatre, and I shall discuss them specially in Part III. 

Just behind the marble chairs is a second step, which served as 
a sort of passage-way; it varies in width from 0.85 to 0.87 m. At 
the back of this is a narrow step,* which served as the foot-rest for 
those who sat upon the third step above. With this third step, the 
rows of ordinary seats begin. The rectangular holes which occur at 
regular intervals in the passage-way behind the marble chaii-s and in 
the lowest row of ordinary seats, are worthy of notice. They were 
probably cut to receive poles which supported an awning of some 
kind. The ordinary seats are about 0.32 m. high, and 0.85 m. in 
depth. Their surface is divided into three parts : (i) the seat proper, 
(2) a depression made to receive the feet of the person who sat on 
the seat above, and (3), at the back, a narrow edge of the same level 

* Thi3 foot-rest is not reckoned as Ei step in numbering the rows of seats. 
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as the seat. These parts measure respectively about 0.33 m., 0.42 m., 
and o.io m. The steps of the stairways are of the same height as the 
seats, but they slope downward so that the front edge of the step is only 
0.22 m. in height, while the back is o.io m. higher; and we ascend 
as we pass over the step, which is grooved to prevent slipping. 

It remains now to determine the period to which the building of 
the KoZKoy is to be assigned. I have already stated the belief that the 
theatre was largely built during the fifth century B.C. ; and this view 
is strongly supported by what has been found in the Kolkov. The 
character of this entire structure points to an early date, and the 
various parts of it all seem to have been erected at the same time. 
Julius takes what seems to me a most reasonable view of the matter,* 
and rejects C. Curtius's statement ■\ that retaining walls of various ages 
have been uncovered on the west side of the theatre. The ruins of 
the Kotkov are certainly uniform in character. We can iix approxi- 
mately one date, previous to which the Koikoi' could not have been 
finished. In the Piraic-stone facing of tbe western xapoSot, at the 
corner i, a block of stoue has been built into the wall which bears an 
obscure inscription.! According to Kirchhoff, judging by the style 
of certain letters, the inscription is to be assigned to a time about 
Olymp. 93 (408 B.C.). Julius does not concur in this opinion, 
but inclines to the belief that the stone dates back to the middle 
of the fifth century B.C. The presence of the stone shows us 
that tbe koiXoi' could not have Iwen finished (even upon Julius's 
theory) before the middle of the fifth century B.C., and probably was 
still unfinished at about 408 b.c. We cannot be greatly mistaken, 
I think, in ascribing its completion to the later part of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. The character of the entire structure supports this view, 

' Zeihchr. fiii- Hid. KunsI, XIII. p. 202. t Philohgiis, XXIV. pp. 270 ff. 

X C. /.^., I.' No. 499. o X 

BDAHS 
YPHPETQ^ 

BouAfls hnjpeTii', i.e., \jea!s\ of ike servants of the Senate. 

Kirchhoff says (/. f.) : Videtur auleiii lapis o!im sctiptus esse ad locum designan- 
dum, in quo spectabant senatus apparitores, post recentioce tempore 5ede mollis 
et muro esaedilicando adhibitus. The interpretation of the inscription is doubt- 
ful, and it is impossible to be at all sure that the stone was ever one of the seats 
of the theatre. It is built into the wall with the inscription inverted. 
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and the different parts of it seem all to have been erected at the 
same time. Julius is without doubt right in rejecting Carl Curtius's 
statement that wails of various ages have been uncovered on the 
western side of the KoiXov. Dyer, 'in his Ancient Athens, cites a 
passage from the Thesmophoriazusae of Aristophanes (vs. 395), in 
which the word txpia is used, to show tliat there must have been 
wooden seats in the theatre at the date of this play, 411 b.c, and 
that consequently the building then could not have been finished. But 
the interpretation of the passage, and of the Scholia upon it, is very 
doubtful ; and it is even uncertain whether the poet had in mind 
iKpia of the Dionysiac Theatre at all. The ruins of this part of the 
theatre, in marked contrast to those of the scene-structure and or- 
chestra, show no diversity of character, and we may confidently believe 
tliat they are substantially the remains of the koiAov as it was in the 
best days of the Attic drama. The line of marble chairs in the first 
row, and the statues which were erected in different places among 
the seats, are unquestionably of later date. 

Before passing to the consideration of tlie marble chairs in the 
theatre and the inscriptions upon them, mention must be made of 
the bases found in several KtpKiSei of the Koikov, which originally bore 
statues erected in honor of Hadrian. Three of these bases, with a 
fragment of a fourth, have been found in the four KepKi'Se? marked 
on the plan A., i r., 1/., and 6/.* The one in Kepicis A, bears a 
long Latin dedication addressed to Hadrian as Consul, with numerous 
other titles ; and at the end of this is a brief inscription in Greek to 
the Archon Hadrian.f Upon the other bases the inscription, which 
is the same upon all three, except that a different tribe is recorded as 
having erected each statue, addresses Hadrian as Emperor. J 

If now we count the K*/j«iSts, beginning at xepKh 6 /., in which the 
fragment of the base of the statue erected by the tribe Erechtheis 

* The cenlral «ep«ii is marked A on Ihe plan ; and Ihe others 1 1%, 2 r., 3 r., 
etc. (on the right of a person facing the stage), and i /., 2 /., 3 /., etc. (on the 
left). The bases ace marked with the letters e, c, f, g, upon the plan. 

t See C. I. A., III. I, 464. For the Latin inscription, see Annali dsW Insti- 
tute, 1862, pp. 137 if. The Greek inscription is as follows: 'H i(, 'Ap^lov Wyoi/ 
0ov\ii xa) 71 Twr i^aKoirlaip xal S Svfos S 'AOtivalav rhv &pxofTa IoutSi' 'AbptapSr. 

X CI. A., III. I. 466-469; AvTOKpdmpa Katirapa, ScoS Tpaiai'oC TlapSiKoS vlhir, 
fltoC K^pova uiaii'hv 'ASima'hi' 2eSaaTiu, fi ^| 'Apdov irdTOU BovMj Kol ^ SofA* rit x' 
«a! o 8fl»ios iTriiitKovnints T^t OlinftSos ('Aifa/iaiTlBo5, 'Epex^ittSos) tpuX^s. 
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has been found, it will appeai' tl 
mantis and Oineis stood respecti I 

It was immediately perceived by h A h 
numbers corresponded with the 1 rab 
tribal list of tlie age of Hadrian, a d 
of the tribes must liave erected a 
theatre. It was further assumed 1 1 
middle Kepnii (A.) was the ofFerin f 1 
Hadrian himself* since this occup d I 
list, although the b e 1 1 and 1 
name of any trib A. a n h ^1 

does this omiss on f I b I 
almost inconcei b 1 b 

inous hero, shouH o 1 1 h I 

when he was in eal y E p VI 

and more condu e a gumen 1 h 

could have had n h n o do 1 h 
sUtues. Each b d 1 f 1 

was erected by 1 e &e of S H Id 
was established, 1 nun be f 1 S 
dred to five hundred, f and the b 
radical change ; moreover, we n p 

made as soon as the Hadrianis c 
the tribal i-epresentation would \vx b 
we are forced to conclude that tl 
bases must have been erected p 
Hadrianis, This theory being se ■js d I 
erection of these statues did take pi H 

in 112 A.D,, and we are quite safe i. 
base now stands in K^pxh A. was p 

was not the offering of any one tnb \ 
uncertainty. Dr. Vischer express 1 
would have been most likely to k 



H 1 



f 11 



* 'Apxo"''>>OT""'j 'EfiJ^fpis, 1S62, p. 

+ C. I. C, I. pp. 323 and 902. C so Vis ,N 
j).63; ffirmes,l.Hi-jfl.\ Heizbecg, Griech. -u. d. RSni.,11. -n^. 

X This is now universally accepted. See Wachsmutli, S. A., 694. N. i ; 
Mommsen, C. I. Lot., III. 550 ; Hermes, I. 418 ; Vischer, Kleine SihrifUn, II. 
P- 375. «■ 2- 
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and adulation aS the erection of these statues impUes at the time when 
Hadrian, after finisiiing the Olympieiuni, presided as Archon at the 
great Dionysia.* The Olympieium was probably fiaislied in isgA.n., 
and it is quite likely that the statues date from this year.f The only 
difficulty with this view is one which Dr. Vischer himself recognizes, 
namely, that the establishment of tiie Hadrianis has usually been 
referred to Olymp. 225, 1, or 121-122 a.d.,^ and therefore a senate 
of five hundred must have existed in 129 a.d. Later investigations, 
however, have shown that much of the chronology of Hadrian's reign 
has been very Iiuperfectly understood ; and even now there are many 
uncertain points about it. § 

Another theory in respect to the erection of these statues sug- 
gests itself, which may not be altogether without foundation. Ditten- 
berger has shown, in his article in the Herjnes (VH, pp. 213-229), 
that it is quite possible, and even i^robable, that Hadrian may have 
been honored with the office of archon in 112 a.d. without coming 
to Athens ; and he quotes Th. Mommsen, who seems inclined to 
favor his view. If this be so, it is not at all unreasonable to suppose 
that the statues which were dedicated to Hadrian as emperor may 
have been erected in lionor of his becoming emperor, after the death 
of Trajan in 117 A.D.,|i although probably he did not visit Athens as 
emperor until about 124 or 125 a.d. at the earliest. This view would 
remove all difficulty connected with the date of the establishment of 
the Hadrianis, although it seems pretty clear that this tribe was insti- 
tuted at a later date than was formerly supposed.^I 

* Dion Cass., LXIX. 16 ; Herzbetg, II. 316. 

+ Cf. Wachsrauth, S. A., 68S, n. 6. J Corsini, FasH Aitici, IV. 167. 

§ Hermes, Vol. VII. pp. 213-229 ; Herzberg, II. 301, N. 2. 

II Previons to the establish raeiit of the Hadrianis, (he Oinels was the seventh 
in the tribal list ; but since the stafne in ff*picls A. was not the offeving of a tribe, 
this icepKls is not to be reckoned in comparing the numbers of the tribes with the 
nambersof the icepKlSn in which bases have been found; and the base which bears 
the name of the Oinei's will thus be in the seventh and not in the eighth Kepxis. 

f See C. I. A., III. l. No. 83 : Hadrianidis tribus nomen fitulum anno 126 
post Chr. recentiorem esse indicat. Dittenberger {IJermes, I. 417 ff.) discusses 
the establishment of the Hadrianis and the change in Ihe number of the Senate. 
He assigns these to the year 132 A.l>. Certainty seems to be impossi]>le. 
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PART III. 



THE MARBLE CHAIRS. 



The following account of the marble chairs in the theatre is largely 
based upon the commentary of the C. I. A., III. i, pp. 77 ff. ; but, in 
addition to what is found there, quotations from other authorities have 
been given and references made, with the object of explaining something 
of the nature of the various offices held by those who were honored with 
chairs in the theatre. These will not be sufficient for the complete under- 
standing of any particular cult in the Greek worship ; but it is hoped 
that they may bring students into contact with the best authorities on 



the subject of the Athen n h hy 1 
for more exhaustive stud D V h 
the study of the chairs b a. ny mp 
referred to in this paper h b p bl 1 d 
excavations was made, i h h 

satisfactory at the presen n 

It is impossible to de rmm 1 ta 5 
placed in the theatre, rh ns p n p 
late as the beginning of ! CI an h 

inscription of some kind I d a ly 1 n 

for the present one.* Tl ! w I 

chairs are older than the j. n p 

chairs can hardly have b ng d th n 
century B.C. ; and we n h f pla 

additions of Lycurgus o ng h f h 

period. The sculpture n h 1 f h 



byp P 



h Ipul f 
h h ar 



• The following chairs show traces of an obhterated ii 
10, It, 12, 13, 30, 33. 34, 37, 43, 45, 56. 

t The allusion in Aeschin. in Cles., § 76, to the TrpotSp 
of authority in determining the age of the chairs. 



;ripliun ; Nos. 2, 5, 9, 
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seem to make the latter supposition the more probable ; but even 
should we suppose this chair to be of early Roman titvies, it would 
not prove with certainty tliat the other chairs were of the same date. 
We must, therefore, be content to leave the question unsolved. The 
number and probable date, according to the Corpus InscripUonum 
Ai^i:arum,ace^ven with each inscription, together with its number 
in Dr. Vischer's article. Two articles in the Philolo^s (Vol. XXIII. 
pp. 212-259, 592-622; and Supplement- Band II. pp. 628 ff.), by 
K. Keil, which have not been specially referred to in the following 
pages, are valuable contributions to the hterature of this subject : 
they are entitled Attische Culte aus Insckriften. 



EXI'LA-NATION OF AllBREVIATED REFEKIi^CI'^S. 

C. I. A., Coipus Inscriptionuni Atticarum. Whenever these letlers ai-e i 
out designation of the volume. Vol. III. Part I. is always to be uiidi 

C /. C, Boeckh's Corpus Inacriptioniim Graecaiuiu. 

v., Vischer, in Neues Schweizerisches Museum, III., 1863 ; the attide 
Vischer's Kleine Schriften, II. pp. 324-390. 

W., S. A., Wachsmuth's Btadt Athen im Alterthum. 

Seh., Gr. All., Schoemann's Griechische Alterthumer. 

M., Hear., Aug. Mommsen's Heortologie. 

Gh., Gr. Myth., Gerhard's Griechische Mythologie. 

Pauly, R. E; Pauly's Real Eiicyclopadie. 

Rang., Aaliq. Hill., Rangab^'s Antiquitei Hell^niques. 

H., Gr. «. Jf., Heriberg's Griechenland unter Rom. 

Martha, Sacer. Aih., Martha, Les Sacerdoces Atheniens. 

B., Geog. V. Grieth., Buraan's Geographie von Griechenland. 

Welck., Gr. GSllerL, Welcker's GciechHChe Gotterlehre. 
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k^pkU a', first row. 

No. i.- — 'lepeo>v | Atoi; 'OXvfj/n-iov. 
C. I. A. 243 : V. 32. Date: Hadrian's reign. 
The seat of the Priest of Olympian Zeiis, whose temple was 
finished by Hadrian about 129-130 a.d. See W., S. A., p. 688, n. 6. 

No. 3. — T[vdo')(pi'iinQV I 'EJ-f^yrjToi). 
C. I. A. 241 ; V. 33. Date : Not before Hadrian. 

The seat of the interpreter appointed by the Pythian Oracle. 

Very little is known about this office. See Sch., Gr.Alt.,1. p. 455 ; 
" Eineii amtlichen Charakter haben nur die sogenannten Exegeten, 
ein Collegium von drel Personen an die man sich um Belehrung in 
alien das Religionsrecht betreffenden Fragen, auch wohl um Deutung 
von Diosemien, d. h. von Himmelserscheinungen und andem schick- 
salsverkundenden Zeichen wenden konnte. Ueber ihre Emennungsart 
ist nichts bekannt. Ob dabei das delphische Orakel eine Mitwirkung 
gehabt, wie Einige aus der von Plato fur seinen Musterstadt getrof- 
fenen Anordnung geschlossen haben, mussen wir dahin gesteUt sein 
lassen." Cf. Plat. Leg. 759 c, Sep. nzy c. 

V. inclines to the belief that Timaeus, Zex. Plat, is wrong in 
sasdng E^Tyi/rat Tpe(5 yiyvuvrax. JJv06}(p-ijr7Toi, and that, though he is 
probably right in speaking of three t^yijTa4 it is likely that only one 
was TlvSoxpria-TO'i. Cf. M., Hear., p, 245, note, and the references 
there given. 

We know of two other 'E^j^y^Toi, the one chosen from the Eupa- 
tridae by yft-parovia of the people {C. I. A. 267, note), and the 
i^ijT^T^s of the Eumolpidae (C /. A. 720; C. I. G. 392) ; Boeckh 
refers to Pint. Vit. X, Oral. 843 B, where this office is mentioned. See 
also Sch., Gr. Alt, II. pp. 46, note 5, 308, 347.* 

* The following is the commentary of the C, /. A., No, 241 ; E:>:egetae tres 
sunt ; praeter hone is qu! ex Eupatridarum numeco tolius populi suffragiis eligi- 
tur (Nro. 267) et tertius en gente Eumolpidacum. Recte sine dnbio Vischerus 
Timaeam in lexico Plat., nbi dicit "E|ii7)jTa! ipfit y/^towai nuBrfxf")'"''"? erasse 
iudicavit, quum potius dieendum fnerit tees exegetas publicos, inter quos anus sit 
?ruflifx)"?iTO!, i.e., Apollini Pythii orsculo designatus. Celetum Aclium Zenonem 
nxaiy^HTov habes, Nro. 684, See also C. /. G. 765 for evidence on this whole 
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Five chatrs in the front row of the central kcpkIs. 

Two enlarged views of the middle chair, that of the Priest of Dionysus of 

Eleutherae, are given below. 
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; OF DIOMVSUS. 



No. 3. — 'lepeM? ^lovvaov'EXev&epew;. 
C. I. A. 240 : V. 34. Date ; First century a.d. 

This is the central chair, the seat of the Priest of Dionysus of 
Eleutherae, to whom the theatre was sacred. Eleuthereus was the 
favorite designation of Dionysus at Athens. The name comes from 
Eleutherae, a town on the Attic slopes of Cithaeron. Here was a 
famous ancient temple of Dionysus, whence the ^onvm/ of the God 
was brought to Athens : see Paus., I. 38, 8, and I. 2, 5 ; for the 
temples of the God at Athens, see I. 20, 3. Pegasus of Eleutherae 
introduced the deity to the Athenians, and was in consequence highly 
honored : cf. Pans., I. 2, 5.* 

This chair is the largest and by far the finest in the theatre. (See 
the opposite plate.) The sculpture upon it is extremely elegant. 
Upon die back are carved in low-relief the figures of two satyrs, who 
bear bunches of grapes over their shoulders ; and upon a little frieze 
just below the seat in front are two figures clad in Eastern dress, who 
are fightmg with hons There is some conventionahty about the 
stjle of the sculptire but it produces the effect of great richness 
But fai moie beattifil than the caning upon the front of the chair 
are the reliefs upon the outside of the arms A beniing figure with 
wings IS holdmg between his hand a cock which he is about to let 
go for the hj,ht The head and upper pirt of the bodj of the 
opposing cock are visible opposite but the ch-ur is br ken at thi 
point and it is impossible to supplj the lest of the pi t ire rhe 
outlmes of the winged figure are wonderful!) graceful and noth ng 
of the conventionality which marks the other reliefs is to be found 
here Aelian {\^%r Hist II -8) says that theie was a law at Athens 
which provided for an annual cock-fight, to be held in the theatre at 
the public expense. This was done in remembrance of the occasion 
when Themistocles, before the battle of Salamis, showed" to the 
Athenians two cocks which were fighting, and exhorted them to 
imitate the fowls in their vigor and bravery. There is a good article 
by Beuld {Revue Areheologique, Vol. VI., No. 3, pp. 349, 350) , which 
treats of this chair, with ao engraving, Beul6 thinks that the winged 

* See Dyer's Alhats, pp. 41-43 ; and Gee, Gr. Mytk., % 44a. 2, 3. I'or various 
forms of worship, cf. M., Hear, (index). 
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figure represents Agon, the God of the palaestra (cf. Gh,, Gr. Myth., 
I. 606), but it has been supposed by some to be a Nike. Dyer 
follows the Ephemeris in the following amusing explanation of the 

figure : cSw {i.e., <is to. i^iorfptna irAayta t^s dcaicAiiTEdJs) y3As7r«s 
ayayeYXviiii.£injv yvfiv^ oAios aipaiav Ntioji', trv/i^okof t^s dKoAuiriTW Kal 
<jiavcpai aKavTa)(ov tov ^lovvrroo vCkij^, dfairexraiU.Ei'as t)(ovao.v ras 
TrTipvyn'i koX TuTTEivSii -inro^aXXmiiray ayrl 7rpo<rKt<j>a\aiov irvptjiopov tov 
A105 Kepawov, (OS eiKii^u), ets r^i' ye'veirii' i-oi; AtortJo-oii ava^epo/tevoi'. — 
Ap;(aK)XoyiK^ E<jtri/i,cpi^, 1862, p. 142. 

No. 4, — "fepecoi ] Ato? IToXfeiu^. 

C. I. A. 242 : V. 35. Date : Probably a little before the Christian era.* 

The seat of the Priest of Zeus Polieus {protector of the city). 

This is the Zeus who is associated with Athena Pohas as guardian 

of the city, and his worship dates from the earliest times. M., Hear., 

pp. 449 f. His altar was on the Acropohs : cf. Paus., I. 24, 4 ; I. 38, 

II ; and Gh., Gr. Myth., § 193. 3, rt aiid(5; S 207. 6, ^; § 200. 6. 

No. 5- — %vr)~j(oov. 
C. I. A. 244 : V. 36. Date : Not before Hadrian. 

The seat of the Sacrificer. 

Little or nothing is known about this office. Associated with the 
Erechtheum was an altar of the Ovtjxom, but exactly what the office 
was is not known. Pausajiias does not mention it. The word occurs 
C. I. G., I. 160, col. I, line 79, col. 2, line 95 ; also C. I. A., I. 
No. 324, frag. 1:, col. i, line 62. Cf. Dyer's Athens, pp. 143, 420 ; 
also M., Hear., p. 195, note *s*.f 

• Aetas eotum {i-e., 242, 247, 276) quin initmm aerae Chtistianae aliquanto 
superet, non videtur dubitandum esse ; accucatius delinire salis difficile e^t, sed 
mihi allerius polissimum a Chr. saecuU esse vidcntur. C. I. A. 

t Non probanda videtur Keilii conjectvira qui Upias \ Ba-nx^iv scriptum fuisse 
putnt. Nam quae supra hauc vocem cKscuIpta, sunt, ea non eiusdem tituU fuisse 
videntur sed nnti<iuiotis. C, I. A. 
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KepKk A'. SECOND ROW. 

No. 6. — 'le/jetoT | 'OXv/iTria'i | Nt/c-f;?. 
C /. ^. 245 ; V. 70. Date : Hadrian's reign. 
The seat of the Priest of the Olympian Victory. 
As Vischer saj^, it is very likely that this priest was connected with 
the cult of the Olympian Zeus in Athens. It is known that Hadrian 
introduced a new system of Olympiads ; and it is quite probable that, 
as there was an altar to Nike at Olympia (Paus., V. 14, 6), there 
may have been one at Athens in connection with the worship of 
Olympian Zeus. See C. /. G. 342; C. I. A., III. i, 127; Pauly, 
A. E., s. V. Victoria. 

No, 7. — AaSov^ov. 
C. J. A. 246 : V. 6g. Date : Not before Hadrian's reign. 
The seat of the Torch-bearer (in the Eleusinian Mysteries). See 
Sch., Gr. Alt., II. p. 383. Cf. M., Heor., pp. 233 f., p. 63, note. 
This seat and the next are not in sitti. 

No. 8. — 'lepeto'i | 'AttoXXwco? JIu$lov. 

C. J. A. 247 : V. 68. Date : Cf. No. 4. 

The seat of the Pythian Apollo. This cult needs no comment. 

The Ilu'ftoi' at Athens stood near the Ilissus. Pans., I. 19, i ; Thuc, 

II. 15, Cf. N0.34. 

Ke/>«rW A'. THIRD ROW. 

A double chair, with seats 9 and 10 ; not in situ. 

No. 9. — XrpaTTiyov. 

The seat of the Strategus. 

C. I. A. 248 : V. 71. Date : Not before Hadrian. 

Vischer says that this inscription is decidedly older than those of 

the Archons.* The C. I. A. does not speak decidedly on this point. 

• See v., p. 45 : Dass nut fUr eineti Sttategen ein Sitz da ist, darf uns niche 
zu (5er Vermuthnng verleiten, es seien andere verloien gegangen. Denn obgleich 
in der Zeit det Fieiheit und Grosse Athens es zehn an Rand einander gleiche 
Slxalegen gegeben halle, war doch untet der romlschen Herrechaft allmSIig einer 
von ihnen inpaTfrYlit Arl th, 5ir\n, zum wichtigsten Beamten in Athen emporgeatie- 
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Upon the back of this cliair is thiK obscure inscription : 
KYPIAIB." 

No. lO.—KilpVKO';. 

C. 1. A. 250 : V. 72. Date : Not before Hadrian. 

The seat of the Herald. See Pauly, R. E., VI. i, p. i , and 11, p. zS;. 

v., p. 45 ; Ohne Zweifel der Herold des Volks und Raths, den wir 
wiederholt in Inschriften neben den ersten Magistraten genannt fin- 
den, und wohl derselbe der in ganz spater Zeit bloss Herold des Raths 
heisst. 

M., Heor., p. 234, n. #* : Den Herold, welcher mit dem Strategen 
einen Doppelthron im Lenaeon hat, kann man fliglich als einen welt- 
lichen Beamten ansehen. 

In the C. I. A. it is maintained that the seat was that of the Herald 
of the Council of the Areopa^s, on the ground that the chair is 
closely connected with that of the Strategus, and that, in C. I. A., III. 
I, No. 10, the Herald of the Areopagus is mentioned in connection 
with the Strategus and the Archon Eponymus. Cf. also No. 2 1 (below) . 



Kep«l? I. LEFT. 
No. 1 1. — 'lepo/A.i/^fiovo'i. 
C. I. A. 251 ; V. 37. Date : Not before Hadrian. 
The seat of the Hieromnemon. 

See C. I. A. : Etsi fuerunt Athenis etiani aUi hieromnemones, quo- 
rum unus ad Herculis cultum spectabat, tamen hunc qui simpliciter 
hieromnemon audit, dei nomine non addito, ad amphictioniam Del- 
phicam referendum esse demonstravit H, Sanppe.f 

gen, neben dem die andein kaum mehr in Betracht kommen, wenn sie iiberiaupt 
existiiten. Cf. Pauly, j?. £., VI. 2, p. 1456, where ate abundant references on 
the point; also, H., Cr. u. Ji., II, 339 and note, I. p. 311. 

* See Rhousoponlos in 'PlpxiioK. 'E^»., 1862, pp. 99, 100; &va tte/jI rb //.eaon 
T^s i/^ycLKXiffttfts Kttrai iyytypa^fittfTi /nKpOTtpois ypdnficuriir in ^pdfwy bo-Fipurripatv 
1<Tas Kol fiWij hiiJpB4>ii: KTPIAIB, Btd< nipia (ISi£.*.ifl? SilBeKa?), ri irpfi toC B 
ypdfifia Xyt &iTiupis 4ir\ tov \i0ov Kcti ^aWov t^ lara Sfiotoir J) t^ &\^a. 

Cf. C, L A. (note on 249) : Hae reliquiae incertissimae sunt, neque veri similis 
est Rliusopuli conjectura, s^pm iS", i.*., n-iipia. (tSiiAio) BiMsJco scripta fiusse; nam 
quid signiAcet xipvi. ktiiKxa vix asaequi possis, 

t See tlie valuable treatise of Sauppe, Di aniphictionia Delphica dequi 
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Nn. 12.- — 'Tepe'fo? | Ka\ apxiepimi^ | Xe^arrriiv K-aicTapoi. 

C. 1. A. 252: V. 38. Date : Reign of Augustus (Octavianus) . 

See C. I. A. : Non in universum accipiendum esse videtur ^i^a<rrov 
Kaia-apoi, ut de eius qui quoque tempore fuit imperatoris sacerdote 
inteliigatur, aed ad Caesarem Augustum imperii auctorem referendus 
videtui titulus, cuius sacra peculiaria atque a caeterorum imperatorum 
defunctoruni cnltu separata mansisse credibile est ; distinguendus igi- 
tur hie sacerdos ab eo qui dicitur apxi^p^w rSiv 'S.i^euTTuiv. 

This view is substantially Vischer's, who says : Den zu diesem 
gehorigen Priester haben wir venoiuthlich in dem Nro. 38 genannten 
" Priester und Erzpriester des Caesar Augustus " zu erkennen, Aus 
dem Umstande, dass der Name von Rom fehit, mochte ich nicht auf 
ein Wegfallen ihres Cultus schliessen, sondern nur eine Abkfirzung 
des vollen Titels darin sehen. Bemerkungswerth ist die Verbindung 
Itpiiaq KoX Apxtepiio^. Sonst findeii wir sehr oft den apx'^pei'i! deiav 
%€fiosjTS>y oden r£v 26|8atrT5v erwahnt (z. B. C. I. G. 382, 383 ; Ross 
Arch'dolog. Aufs. I. s. 123), aber fur eine solche Verbindung weiss ich 
im Augenblick kein Beispiel. See also Vischer's remarks on No. 20 
(below).* 

No. 13, — 'lepio}'; I 'ASptavov | 'Ekev0epaico^. 

C. I. A. 253 : V. 39. Date; Hadriani aetatis esse titulum (praeter 

versum tertium) ex ipsius argumento patet.f 

The other two chairs which were originally in this (cepms have been 
destroyed. 

hieroT/inemone Altico, Gotdng., 1873, p. 10 ; also' Rang., Aniiq. Hell., pp. 308, 
563, 325. Sch. ( Gr. All., Vol. II., p. 37) holds that there were two amphiclyonic 
hieromnemons, but this hardly seems susceptible of proof. In the early times the 
hieromnenion was chosen by lot, but later very probably by x«'poToi/£o, and pos- 
sibly for life. Cf. V., p. 57. 

* Cf. H., Gr. u. R., I. p. 519, where valuable references will be found ; also 
II., p. 12, Anm. 12, and p. 523. See W., S. A., p. G74, with N. i. 

t See note in C. I. A. .■ Extremum vocabulum non modo ceteris recentius seJ 
eliam aliquanto post Hadriani mortem incisura esse cum litterarum forma, lum 
scriptura ai pro < indicat ; nam quae eius orthDgra.phiae exempla Hadriani et 
Antonini Pi[ aetate inveninntur veluti iiryttiSs, IlHpeeut similia, ahus generis Sunt. 
Quare additamentum illud ad alterins p. Chr. saeculi finem aut tertli inltium retlu- 
lecim ; cur tum demum hoc cognomen adscriptum sit, obscurum est. See also V., 
p. 56. The existence of a priesthood whose object was the worship of Hadrian has 
long been known. Cf. H., Gr. u. R., pp. 332 tf.; C. I. G., Nos. 3832, 3833. 
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KepKTis 2. LEFT. 

No, 14. — Three seats : {a) " ^px<>v[TO'i]. (b) Bao-a£&.[s-]- 

{c) n.oXe/jApxov. 
C. I. A. 354, 255, 256 : V, {a) and {b) not niirabered; {c), 46, 

{a) The seat of the Chief Archoii. {b') The seat of the King Archon. 
(c) The seat of the Polemarch. 
In the live chairs of this «ep«« and the first four of the next, we 
have the seats of the nine Archons. The two other chairs of K£p«is 2 
have perished j but there can lie no doubt that they belonged to two 
of the six Thesmothetae, since the seats of the four others are found 
in«tpK!s3 (No. 15).* 



Kepjcis 3, LEFT. 

15, ^ Four seats: («) &eo-/i,oOiTov. {b) Oetr^o^eT 
(f) €>e<7/iodeTov. (dj (■'hcr/j.oBeTov. 



C,/.<4.ZS7,3S8,259, 260: ¥.47-50, Date; Not earlier than Hadrian. 

The seats of four Thesmothetae. We have noticed under No. 14 
the two vacant places in mpnts 2, in which the seats of the other two 
Thesmothetae must have stood. 

V,, p. 45 : Die sammtlicheii Archonteninschrifien gehoren auffal- 
lender Weise einer sehr spaten Zeit an. Das bei einem Thesmotheten 
Nro. 50 noch mit kleinen Buchstaben Top untergeschrieben ist, mag 
vielleicht mit Rusopulos {Sj-A. s, 156} so zu erklaren sein das ein- 
mal ein Thesmothet, dessen Name so anfing, etwa Popytas, den Sitz 
noch speziell als den seinigen bezeichnen woUte. Doch ist dies bei 
dem jahrigen Wechse! des Amies nicht eben wahrscheinlich, Eine 
bessere Erkliirung weiss ich freilich nicht wenn, nicht etwa die Buch- 
staben der Rest einer friiheren oder der Anfang einer spateren In- 
schrift sind. 

" For the tendencies of the Athenian constitution under Roman rule, cf. H., 
Gr. a.R., II. pp.339ff-; and Alirens,Z>^ Statu Atheisarum poliliio sub Romanis. 
(Unfortunately I have not been able to obtain the iatJer work.) 
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No. l6. ■ — '^epoKrjpvKO'i. 
C. /. A. 261 : V. 51. Date : Age of Hadrian. 
The seat of the Sacred Herald,* 

K^pkU 4. LEFT. 

The chairs have all perished. 

KepKts 5. LEFT. 
Of five chairs, the first three have perished. 

No. ly.—'lepico'i I 'la/c-^aymyov. 
C. I. A. 262 ; V. Oo. Date : Age of Hadrian. 
The seat of the leader of the Eleusinian procession, and the car- 
rier of the lakchos, or representation of the God.f 

No. 18. — 'Ie/)«(B9 I 'Ao-ArX))7rto{j | r[<i[(.']!u[y]o>;. 
C. I. A. 263 : V. 61. Date : Age of Hadrian. 

The seat of the Priest of Asldepios, the Healer. 

nai'iui-o? is the emendation of the C. I. A., but the whole matter is 
rather uncertain. 

V, says, p. 53 : Priester des Asklepios sind zwei da, Nro. 16 und 
Nro. 61. Auf der ersten Inschrift hat der Gott keinen naher bestim- 
menden Beinamen, auf der zweiten sehr schlecht geschrieben steht 
dagegen allerdmgs «nter ' k<r«krj-!riav noch eine Zeile die aber nicht 
sicher z\x lesen ist und von der sogar fraglich bleibt, ob und wie weit 
sie zu den Worten 'lepe'cos ^ Pi.aKkifKi.nv gehort, da hier eine altere Ins- 
chrift ausgemeisselt ist.t 



« See Sch., Gr. Alt., II. p. 419 ; Martha, Saeey. A/&.. p. 158, 3° ; M., Heoi:, 
p. 324 and notes. Cf. also the lemarks on Nos. lO and 21. 

t See Sch., Gr. Ail., Tl. p. 389 ; Pollux, I. 35 ; K. F. Hermann, Golles- 
dimsltuhe AUerthuiner, § 55, 27 ; C. /. A., III. 162, 163 ; M., Heor., p. 236. 
For further references, see Martha, Sacir. Atk., p. 170, N. rji. The 'laKX^'iat 
was in the Cecamicus (Paus., I. 2, 4). B., Geog. v. GHedi., I. p. 279. 

X C. I. A., note on No. 263: Tertii versus vestigia Rhusopulos interpretalur 
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Ke/>/ft9 6. LEFT. 

No. ig. — 'lepattf I irvp<j>6pov | ef ' Pi.icpoir6\Kewi. 
a I. A. 264 : V. 62. Date : Age of Hadrian. 

The seat of the Fire-bearing Priest from tlie Acropolis. 

V. says, p. 58 : Ferner der Priester Feuertrager aus der Akropoliii. 
Feuertrager, Trvp<l>6poi gab es iiberall, und naraendicli wurde so der 
Priester genanut, der das heilige Feuer zum Anzlinden . der Opfer im 
Kriege mitlrug. Eei den einzelnen Heiligtlilimern sclieinen solche 
TTup^o'poi als besondere Bedienstete gewesen zu sein, wie Euripides 
xup^opos des ApoUon Zosterios gewesen sein soil {Vif. Eurip. anon). 
Der hier genatinte wird durch den Beisatz e| 'AKpojro'Xeon naher be- 
zeichnet und gehorte vermuthlich zu dem Tempel der Polias, 
Opferpriester. In einer Inschrift aus der Zeit des Septimii 
finden wir einen Pyrphoros unter den Aeisiten des Prytanei( 
leicht den von der Burg. (C. /. G. 353; vgl., Nro. 186, 
einer genannt ist, und Boeckh daselbst I. p. 325). Da 
immitlelbar nach den Eleusinischen Priestem steht, gehort 
licherweise auch zum Personal jenes Cuhus.* 

Hpaios, Vischerus non inodo de ea re dubiCat, sed omnino hunc versum ad antiqi" 
Oram titulum conicit quern inscriptum fuis.se et deletum esse vesligia quaedam in 
versus 2 conspicna. demonstriint. At milii haec senleiitia minus probatur cum 
propter litlerae sigma figuram turn quia alium Aesculapii sacerdotem habemu-- 
Nro. 287; qoare hie cognomine dei addito ab illo distinguatur necesse est Ut 
riafaiTOs potissimum supplerem inprimis eo permotus sum quod litteracum reliquiae 
quales Kumanudis inveiiit cum illo Hifieos conciliari iiequeuiit. Et hoi. cognomen 
(sive geminain dus formam Ilaiifi') Aesculapio cum patre Apollini commune esse 
etiam dlulus Nto, 171 docet. 

See also Gh., Gr. Myth., % 507 and note, Vischer says further (p. 54) : Aber 
auch in Eleusis hatte er eine bedeutungsvoUe Slalte, ivo die mit den Eleusinien 
eng verbundenen Epidaurien gefeiert wurden (Paus., II. 26, 7 ; Philos., Vit. 
Apoll., IV. 18). Man darf viel leicht bei Nro. Gl an den Priester des Eleusinischen 
Asklepios denken, da daneben der lakchagogos sifit. Cf. C /. C 511, hne I, and 
3158. See No. 41 (below). 

* C. I. A., note on No. 264 : In his -rtup^fov non dei vel herois nomen ali- 
cuius est, sed sacerdotis officiuiii significat ut \i6o-p6po!, Nro. 296, Bov0jTts, Nro. 
273, 274; cf, adn. ad n, 268. See also .Sch,, Gr. Alt., I. pp. 260, 300: 11. 
P.4J9. 



5 Severus 

aber 
mog- 
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No. 20. ■ — lepeo)'; Ay^/tov j Kal X.apiT<ov | Kai 'Pw/mji;. 
C. /. A. 265. Date ; Age of Augustus. 

The scat of the Priest of Demos and the Graces and Roma. 

Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 160, No. 74 ; Le t^m^nos du Peuple et des 
Graces, meiitionn^ dans un iiiscription {(?. /. A., II. 605) ^tait sans 
doute dans renceinte meme du Prytan^e ; car le jour oft les ^ph^bes 
ae r^unissaient dans le Prytan^e pour preter le serment civique et 
recevoir leurs armes, le pretre du Peuple et des Graces assistait a la 
c^r^monie (C. /. A., H. 470, Ijgne 5. 6 : l-avh^i oE l^jBot 8v<ravrts 

Tov 8q/*ou /AETii re tov Kotr/iijr^oju koI r&v t^ijy'ip'Siv not to!) lepecus [|t3oC 
Ti iijftou Kol rav Xap[r]r<iiv. Cf. p. 164, No. 93. 

V. says, p. 56 : Wahrscheinlich in Augustus Zeit wurde nun in 
Athen dem Demos und den Chariten noch die Roma beigefUgt. 
Eekanntlich hatte sie mit Augustus zusammen ein Heiligthum auf 
der Burg ostlich vom Parthenon, 

For the priest of Roma, see references in H., Gr. u. /i., No. iz. 

No. 21. — IZ.rjpvKoi irava'yov^ ) icai lepeios. 
C. I. A. 266 : V. 64. Date ; Age of Hadrian. 

The seat of the most holy Herald and Priest. 

C. I. A. : Ad idem Sacerdotium, quod accuratius deiiniri non 
potest, jam Vischerus recte rettulit Up4a iravay^ in titulo Hereiinii 
Dexippi, Nro. 716. Nunc accessit alter n, 717. 

M., Hear., p. 234, n. »» : Im Lenaeon hat sich nicht bloss ein 
Sessel des kpoK^pv$ sondern auch einer mit der Aufschrift x^pvuoi 
jravayoSs Kal wpe'ws gefunden. Ueber die Unterschiede dieser 
Heroldsamter, welche beide die Mysterien (eleusinischen) angehen, 
diirfte so viei 2U vermuthen sein, dass der Hierokeryx an Rang der 
vomehmere war. Cf Nos. 16 and 10, 

The three other chairs in Ksp«i; 6 (left) have perished. 
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KepKU I. RIGHT. 
No. 22. — 'K^iryiiTov j e^ EvTrarpiSSiv ')(eipo\Tov'rirov viro 

Toi, I a,>o„ 8.i /3»». 

C. /. j4. 267 ; V. 27, Date : Not much after Augustus. 
The seat of the Interpreter, chosen from the Eupatridac for hfe 
by vote of the people. See remarks under No. 2, 

No, 23. — - 'lepeaj'i XapiTOJi/ | koI 'Aprep,tSo<{ \ 'F-Trt-n-vpyiBia^ ] 

£;/-/Dii"\ leN elce n ury a.d. 

Tl seat f the Pnc f the < aces a 1 A.rte n Epipyrgidia, 
[and] of the fire bear nj, (fnest) 

CIA D anem i anc eande e e uae Exarij cirnrvpyiBia 
die t r a Pausin a II 30 z ver s me d c t Viscl er Minus recte 
idem de \oce Tvptfiopai (seem pse scr pi s et n 1 1 1 verbis, miro 
errore n d sputat one ^cjs <l>opo substitu t) Ea ox non ad 
Ap ^ S s ed ad ptiu? refe end e Nru 64 LoUocatio ver- 

borun J 1 e e de e t Nr 94 ( f W e k T GMierl., II. 
P 405 

Pa b n as n the passage ted i e t Us s that there was a 
statue of Heca e Tir irupy Sui vh h had tl ee Hce and that it 
stood on t e A ropoli near the te Ic of A hena N ke (or "Wingless 
Victory"). This temple stands on a large pier or abutment known 
as the Iliipyo^, which projects in front of the south wing of the 
Propylaea, whence the name hmrvpyiSia. 

No. 24. — 'lepeorn j IloiTetBS>vo<i \ (fivraX/ilov. 
C. I. A. 269 : V. 29. Date : Not before the second century a.d. 
The seat of the Priest of Poseidon, the giver of fruitfulness. 
As an Attic cult this is not otherwise kno*™, but Poseidon was 
doubtless worshipped under this title at Athens. Pausanias (II. 32, 
8), in describing Troezen, says : "Eoti Se efiu retxous koI Ilo(joZSiroi 
lephv if>vra\p,(ou. Cf. Hartung, Heitg. der Griechen, III. Z14. See 
M., Heor., 323. 
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No. 25. — 'lepemi | ' AvoXXravoi \ d^tjXiov. 
C. J. A. i-jq: V. 30. Date : Not before Hadrian. 

The seat of the Priest of the Delian Apollo. 

Little is known of the worship of the Delian Apollo at Athens, or 
of the time of its introduction. It was probably not of an early 
date, however. There is no record of a temple. Mommsen dis- 
cusses the question in his remarks on the @apyyj\ia {Hear., p. 50) : 
Die Thargehendarbringung war in alterer Zeit nicht stadtisch. So 
lange Athen mit ApoU bloss durch die lockeren Bande der Amphic- 
tyonie in Bezug stand, scheint ihm wenig eingeraumt zu sein. Hatte 
die Stadt damals den (delischen) ApoU recipirt, so wlirde sie ein 
Delion gehabt haben und ein altes Priesteramt des delischen Apoll. 
See No. 34. 

No. 26. — 'lepo^dvTov. 
C. I. A. 271 : V. 31. Dale : Not before the second century .\.y>. 

Tlie seat of the Hierophant. 

See Sch., Gr. Alt., II. p. 382 : Zunachst aus dem Geschlechte 
der Eumolpiden der Hierophanles, dessen Amtsname schon andeutet, 
dass ihm oblag den eingeweihten die geheimnissvollen Heiligthiimer 
dieses Cultus {des eleusinischen) zu zeigen. Ohne Zweifel hatte er 
dabei auch liturgische Gesange anzustimmen. 

The office of the Hierophant was one of the most important of 
those connected with the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

Excellent treatment of the subject of the mysteries generally and 
of this office is to be foimd in M., Heor., p. 233. 



No. 27. ■ — 'lepeai? j Aio? BowXot'ot/ | koX 'A^i^m? | BouXatW. 
C. I. A. 272 : V. 22. Date : Not before Hadrian. 
The seat of the Priest of Zeus Boulaios and Athena Boulaia. 
These were the guardian divinities of the BouX^ and their altar was 
in the BouXtwvJpioc. When the senator entered upon his duties, he 
made an offering to these divinities, known as the eia-i-r^pta. Pans., 
1.3,4; Dera. 19, 190. Cf Welck., Gr. Gotterl., 11. p. 206; and 
C. I. A., III. 683. 
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No, 28. — Bov^v^ov I lepecos Ato? ev \ UaXXaBim. 
C.I. A. 273 : V. 23. Date : Later than Hadrian. 

The seat of the Bouxyges, the Priest of Zeus in the Palladium. 

For the office of Bouzyges, see M., Heor., p. 76 ; Sch., Gr. Alt., 
11. p. 4S7 ; Hermann, Lehrbuch d. Gr. Antiq., II. f 62, t6. 

This order of priests probably took its name from Epimenides, who 
was called Boiizyges. Their office was connected with the worship 
of the Elensinian Deroeter ; and they also took part in some form 
of the worship of Athena and of Zeus, as this inscription implies. 
K. O. Muller {Kkine deutsche Schriften, II. 147) says that tlie 
Palladium was in charge of the Eouzygai. 

"Zeus in the Palladium" is a divinity known only in late inscrip- 
tions (Rang., Antiq. Hell., II. 819) ; but it is quite possible that he 
may have been worshipped there at an early date. The Palladium 
was of course under the protection of Adiena ; but, as RangaH6 
says, Zeus may have been invoked by the judges of the court. See 
C. I. G. 491, where the title appears. Cf. M., Heor., pp. 429, 432 ; 
Pauly, R. E., V. pp. 1084, 1085 ; B., Geog. v. Grieeh., I. 302. 

No. 29. — 'lepe'fi)? I MeX7rO;U.6j'Of | Atorvo-of [ ej EweiSw:'. 
C. I. A. 274 : V. 24. Date : Not earlier than Hadrian. 

The seat of the Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the 
race of the Euncidae. 

AtojTjo-os yueXn-o/icvos * had his sanctuary in the Ccramicus, 
probably just outside the Piraic gate (Pans., I. 2, 4 and 5). The 
house of Polytion, where some of the mimicking of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries by Alcibiades and his friends took place, was confiscated 
and dedicated to this worship (B., Geog. v. Grieeh., I. p. 379 and 
references) ; cf. also M., Heor., 266, 268. 

For the Euneidae, cf. Suidas, s.v. ; also, Hesychins and Harpocra- 
tion. The latter says : PeVos ka-rX Trap' 'A^jji/oiots ovraii dvo^ut^oiitvov 
EwttSai' §<ra.v 8t niSapi^m irpo? tus Upovpyia^ ■n-ap4^ovTi'i rriv ■^i.i.o.v. 
Cf. Pollux, VIII. 103. They often acted as heralds in processions. 



' Paus., 
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No. 30. — 'lepeai [ 'Apre/iiSo? | H.oXaiviSo';. 
C. I. A. 275 : V. 35. Date : Not before Hadrian. 

The seat of the Priest of Artemis KolaiiiLs. 

This goddess had a ^domov, and was worshipped in the deme 
MtippivoO; (Paus., I. 31, 2-4). The cult may have becorcie more 
general afterward. Ross, Demen. von Atiika, says (No. 98) ; Mup- 
pu-cnJs, An der Ostseite des Landes {Sirab., IX. p. 399), rait einem 
Heiligthum der Artemis Kolanis ; also, wahrscheinlich bei dem 
zerstorten Dorfe Merenda, zwischen Markopoulos und Prasia oder 
Porto Raphti, wo Fourmont ausser andem Inschriften ( C. I. G. zS, 
490) auch ein Psephisma der Myrrhinusier gefunden {C. I. G. 100), 
welches iv r^ lepi^ t^s 'Apre/iiSos rijs KoXaipiSot aufgestellt war. 

No, 31. — 'lepeai'i \ tloaeiSatvo^ \ TatT/oy^ov Kal | 'Epey^deo}';. 

e. I. A. 276 : V. 26. Date : Probably a little before the Christian 

era. Cf. Ko. 4. 

The seat of the Priest of Poseidon Gaieochos (Holder of the 

Earth) and Erechtheus, ;'..?., of Poseidon in his two forms of Gaie- 

ochos and Erechtheus. 

The altar of Poseidon Erechtheus stood in the Erechtheum on 
the Acropolis, Vischer speaks of the Priest of Poseidon anif Erech- 
theus ; but these two are not to be separated.* 



KepKh 3. RIGHT. 

No. 32, — lepeot'i I KiiKXeiaii /ecu | Kufo/iio.?. 
C. I. A. 277 : V. 17. Date : Not before Hadrian's time. 
A. Mommsen (Heor., p. 410) says : Der Tempel der Eukleia, aus 
der marathonischen Beute gestiftet (Pans., 1. 14, 5), gait wohl urspriing- 

* See C /. A., note on 276 : Erechtheum hunc eiindem esse atqne Neptunum, 
neque cum Vischeto ita titulum inlelligendinn, uf ille sacerdos Neptuni simnl et 
Erechfhei fueiit, tilulus C. luli Spactiatici (v. ins.) docet, ubi Jtpeii nnimBSi'o; 
'E/)ex^*"S TOHjiSxDy est. Nam haec duo diversa sacerdotia esse quis landeni 
credit? See C./. -^., I. 387; Paus., I. 26, 5. For a discussion of the association of 
Poseidon with Erechtheus, cf. Welck., Gr. Gm^r/., II. 284 fT.; M., //t^r., pp. 27, 
note, and 34, note. 
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lich der Artemis als Eukleia, weil unt 
Schlacht geschlageii war, spaterhin 
Gottheit geworden sein. V., p. 5 
W., ^. ^., p. 273. 



r Artemis Schutze (p. zia) die 

mag Eukleia eine besondere 
; C. I. G. 258 ; see, further. 



No, 33. - 
C. I. A. 



- 'Iep^«. 



I bi.iovviTov I MeXTTO/iepou j eV re^jji'eiTwi'. 
iS. Date : Age of Hadrian, possibly later. 



The seat of the Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the 

In respect to AiojT;cros MeXm3;u,«vos, cf. No. 29. The yr.-)(yiTa.f. were 
a guild of actors, who were of the nature of a religious caste because 
of the religious character of the Greek Drama. Cf, Rang,, Anttq. 
Hell., II. 813; Athenaeus, V. p. 212 d; C.I. G. 349; M, Hear., 
p. 266 ; Die Dionysischen KUnitler, von Otto Luders. 

No, 34-— lepiwi ' AirvWioiio^ IlaTp[w]o[v]. 

C. I. A. 279 ; V. 19. Date : Not before Hadrian. 

The seat of the Priest of ApuUo Patroos.* 

The Pythian Apollo was the Patroos of the city, and there were 
two places sacred to him,- — -the TlvQiov and the AeA.^tVioi'-f 



No. 35-— 'Iep< 
C. I. A. '. 



:«. I -A, 

:8o: V. : 



Date : Hadrian's Reign. 



The s?at of the Priest of Antinous, the leader of the dances, chosen 
from the Artists, 

Hadrian, as is well known, established a cult for the worship of 
Antinous after the unlucky youth was drowned in the Nile. Cf, H,, 
Gr. u. R., II. p. 345. For the Tt.yyiTa<., see remarks under No. 33, 



* For this surname of Apollo, see Maury, Religions ik In Grici Antique, II, 
, 3. For a longer discussion, see Welclt., Gr. G'illerl., I. 491 ff,; M,, Hsor., 
, 51 ff,; Sch., Gr. All., 11. p, 548 f. 

t See Demosth,, Cur., § 141; Aristid. Panaih., p, 112 (Jebb); Paus., T. 3, 4. 
lommsen believes the cult to have been of rather late introduction. The inscrip- 
ons are ail of imperial times. C. I. A., Ill, i, 647, 687, 707. 
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No. 36. — 'lepeoj'^ I Ati? (Ato?) %oiT[7i]po^ \ /cat 'A^[?;]ya.s- 
twTelpa'i (written ^aTEPO^ and Af^ENAS). 

C /. A. 281 : V. 31. Date : later than thu reign of Hadriaii. 

C /, A. : Vocis Atos repetitionem, id quod Viscberus negat, a mera 
lapicidae socordia profectam esse patet ; nam quaenam alia causa 
excogitari potest? Eandem neglegentiam in scriptura e pro ij bis 
redeunte agnosco, quam ille potius affectationem antiquitatis esse 
vult. 

M., Heor., p. 454, n. : Der Zeus F^leutherios oder Soter ist erst 
nach dem Perser-Krieg mit Bczug auf die Sciilacht bei Plataeae 
(Thucy., II. 71) aufgestellt, und als Soterienopfer muss demnach 
von a. Chr. 479 an aufgenommen sein. Cf. also the remainder of 
the note. 

That there was a cult of Zeus Soter associated with Athena is 
well known, though it is difficult to determine the exact place of the 
sanctuary. In the Piraeus there was certainly a re/ifros (Strabo, IX. 
p. yjd ; Paus., I. 1, 3) ; and there seems to have been one in Athens 
also, but it is uncertain where it stood.* 



Kepwrls 4. RIGHT. 

No. 37. — ■i'OtSui'TO!) I A(09 tJC Ileio-jj?. 

C. I. A. 283; V, 12. Date: Not before the second century a.d. 

The seat of the Phaidyntes of Zeus from Pisa. 

The Phaidyntai were those who had charge of the God's statue, 
and attended to the cleaning of it. The word is usually written 
^cuSpuvrat, coming from the verb •^aiZpiviw, to wash or cleanse. The 
descendants of Phidias' were Pbaidryntai at Olympia (Paus., V. 
14, 5) ; cf. Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 54. It is impossible to say when 
this cult of Zeijs Ik IlttoTjs was introduced into Athens. The pre- 
sumption is that it is late. Cf. C. I. A,, III. 5 ; M., Heor., p. 236. 

* Cf. Lycurg., Leocr., % 17: oJJi -r^v aKpdiroMv wal ri I'epJ^ toC A.ii tdS 
Imrflpo! Ko! T^t 'Affijms t^s SaTflpas afopSiv. Cf. also §§ 136, 137. 

Vischer, who refers § 17 to a saiicluary on the Acropolis (p. 48), suggests 
in a note that it may refer to the one in Piraeus. Cf. Rang., A?itiq. Hdl., II. 
pp. 410, 411; Welck., Gr. Cdtieri, 11. p. 184; Plut., Demos., 27; Boeckh, 
Slaalsh. d. All., II. pp. 130, 139; C. I. A., II. 325, 326. 
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No. 5S. — 'lep4to^ I AdiSeKo. e^^v. 
C. I. A. 284 : V. 13. Date : Not before the second century a.d. 

The seat of the Priest of the Twelve Gods. 

An altar to the Twelve Gods was erected in the Agora by Peisis- 
tratus, the son of Hippias. Herod., VI. 108 ; Thucyd., VI. 54. 
Mommsen {Hear., p. 394), in the chapter on the stadtische Dio- 
nysien, says ; Auf dem Markt hielt die Pompe an, damit ein cycli- 
scher Chor den Zwolf-Gotter- Altar umtanze. Die Eedeutung dieses 
Altars stimmt zu der Uber Athen hinausreichenden allgemein grie- 
chischen Eedeutung des Festes. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gotlerl, II. 168, 
i6g ff. ; and Zw'd^gdtteraltar aus Athen, in Mittheil. d. deutsch. Arch. 
Inst, in Athen, IV. 337. 

No. 39. ■ — 'lepetD? Aio? (ptXlov. 
C. J. A, 385 : V. 14. Date : During the first century a.d. 
Whether Zeus Philios liad a sanctuary in Athens is not known; 
but in other cities he is often mentioned. Cf. ^Velck., Gr. G'diterl., 
II. pp. 202, 203. 

No, 40. — '\epiwi Mouo-wf. 
C. J. A. 286: V. 15. Date: Not before the second century a.d. 
The seat of the Priest of the Muses. 

In Athens the Muses were worshipped in several places ; and the 
Moii(T«ov hill, overlooking the Acropolis, was sacred to them.* 

No. 41. — Iej3eG»? ' \.(TKKtjiriov. 
C. L A. z%i : V. 16. Date; Not before the second century a.d. 

The seat of the Priest of Asklepios. Cf. No. 18. 

The whole enclosure which was sacred to Asklepios upon the 
south slope of the Acropolis was excavated a few years ago. See 
Paul Girard, L'Ascl^pieion a Athenes d'apres de r^centes dScou- 
vertes, in the Bibliotheque des Ecoles Fran^aises d' Athenes el de Home; 
also Mittheil. d. deutsch. Ins. m Athen (cf Register to Veil. I,-V.). 
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Keptcis 5. RIGHT. 

No. 42. -— 'lepetJ? I '}irj)ai!7Tov. 
C. I. A. 288; V. 7. Date: Not before the second century a.d. 

The seat of the Priest of Hephaestus. 

The festivals celebrated in honor of Hephaestus at Athens were 
very important, since they were the special honors paid by the 
phratries at the Apaturia to the ancestor of the Erechtheidae : cf. 
Sch., Gr. Alt, II. p. 546 ; and especially M., Hear., chapter on the 
Apaturien imd Chalkeen. 

The temple of Hephaestus at Athens was in the neighborhood of 
the Agora. Paus., I. 14, 6 : "^irtp S< riiv Kepa/iaKov koI inoav t^j/ 
KoXov/iiiniv jiairCkfiov vaoi iuriv 'Hi^tVrou. Cf. also W., S. A., 
p. 177, and Stephan. Byzant., s. v., 'H<tiai<mdSaL. There was an 
altar of Hephaestus in die Erechtheum (Paus., I, 26, 5). 

No. 43- — lepetof I Oiipauiai,- | Neyiiecefos'. 

C. J. A. 289 ; V. 8. Date : Not before the second century a.d., 
and very likely later. 

'i'hu seat of the Priest of the heavenly Nemesis. 

Nemesis was especially adored at Rhamnus, where she had a 
temple, the ruins of which may still be seen (B., Geog. v. Griech., 
I. p. 341). The goddess was undoubtedly worshipped in some form 
at Athens, since we find that the ycvftna. were also called ve/ieVia : 
cf. M., Hear., p. 209. See also Welck., Gr. G'dtterL, I. 576; 



III. 



^ '^ PP 5 5 says ; An Artemis reiht sich die ihr nah 
en and e N n d Gottin von Rhamnus, die hier, wenn ich 

n h rr n n Mai das Epitheton der himmlischen ovpavia 

h E oil dam Ueicht das namliche bezeichnet werden, was 

on ih e ^ I nd ng it Zeus, sei es als Gattin, sei es als Tochter, 
ausd k , d al n des in ihr enthaltenen ethischen Begriffs unter 
den himmlischen Gottem, ahnlich wie Sophokles (£L, 1064) die The- 
mis himmlisch nennt. Doch beruht wohl ursprtinglich das Epitheton 
auf ihrem Zusammenhang mit der Aphrodite Urania. 
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No, 44, — Iepe(09 I 'Aiva-Kiov ] ical -/jptao^ | 'ETriTe-ytou. 
C. I. A. 290 ; V, 9. Date ; Not before the second century a.d. 

Seat of the Priest of the Anakes and of the Hero Epitegios. 

The Anakes were the Dioscuri, and were worshipped in a temple 
which stood just north of the AcropoUs and was known as the ''h.vi.- 
K^iov (Paus., I. 18, I : Thucyd., VIII. 93 ; Cic, De Nat. Deor., III. 
21 ; Welck., Gr. Gdtterl, II. 433-435 ; W., S. A., p. 221). Nothing 
is known of the Hero 'ETriTe'ycos-" 

No. 45,^ — ^a.iZvvTov I AtoT 'OXvixiriov \ iv "Xirei,. 
C. I. A. 291 : V. 10. Date : Hadrian's reign. 
The seat of the Phaidyntes of the Olympian Zeus in the city. Cf. 
No. 37. 

This Phaidyntes was doubtless the one who had charge of the 
statue in the temple of the Olympian Zeus which Hadrian com- 
pleted. Cf. No. I. 

No. 46. — 'lepew? | 'AttcWwi'Oi; AvKrjov. 
C. J. A. 2-)2 : V. II. Date : Time of Augustus (Octavian). 
The seat of the Priest of the Lycean Apollo. For aji excellent 
discussion of this surname of Apollo, see Welck., Gr. G'dtterl., I. 
476-482. The Autstioi' at Athens was east of the gate of Diochares, on 
the right bank of the Ilissus, probably near the present Rizareion. See 
W., S. A., 232, 233 ; B., Geog. v. Griech., I. 321, 322 ; Paus., I, ig, 3, 

* Vischec says (p. 55) : Nie erwahnt aber wird del Hecos Epitegios, dessen 
Name von ri-ios, Dach imd iibecliaupt Haus, hevgeleitet, elgentlicli den auf odec 
an dem Dache oder ITause bedeutet. Es fallt einem dabei Adonis ein, der auf 
den Dachern bejSmmert wurde (Aristoph., Lyiisl., 38S, 8 t" 'ASioi/iao-fiii oStos 
owl -r&v T*7aii'), und zu dessen Erinnerung man auf den DSchern die Adonis- 
gartchen zog. Doch ist nicht einzitaehen, warum dann nicht Adonis selhst ge- 
nannt sein soUte, auct nicht, wie dieser mit den Analces in Verbindung kommt. 
Es ist daher wohl an einem Hecos zu denken, der zum Dache oder Hause gelioct, 
und da bieten aich zum Vecgleiche die Epitlieta iiroMlStos nnd ijnSaKatdt~t]s. 
"EwDiKtSfa hiess Demeter in Korinth nach Hesychios, wohl als Schiitzecin des 
Hauses wie itXTtovx's; ^iriflHA(m(Tij5 Hermes in Euboea naoh demselbeii Gewahrs- 
mann, geiviss aiich ala SchGtzer des Tnnecn des Hauses (to,afios) und nicht mit 
Beziehung auf die Schiffahrt. Da nun urspriinglich wenigstens nach Cicero's 
bestimmter Angabe die Analtes drei wacen, bei ihrer Vecschmelznng mit den 
Dioskuren aber auf zwei beschcankt wurden, scheint es gar niclit unwahrsohein- 
lich dass der drilte als ein besonderec Heros von ihnen unterscheiden wurde, 
aber doch ini Culfus mit ihnen vereint blieb. Und ein Schutzhert des Hauses 
passt ill diesem Verein durehans. 
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Ke/)«r« 6. RIGHT. 
No, 47,^ — 'lepew? A^/jLTirpo'i | Kdi ^eppecftdrTi]';. 
C. T. A. 293 : V. I. Date ; Not before the second century a.d. 
The seat of the Priest of Demeter and Pherrephatto (Persephone) , 
This is presumably the seat of the priest who had charge of the 
Lesser Mysteries which were celebrated in the month Anthesterion 
(about Februar)) cf bch G> Alt 11. p. 385. Very little is 
known of the celebration e\cept that the exercises were begun in 
a temple of Demeter and Persephone which lay in the suburb Agra, 
beyond the Ilissus. tt hether this was the ^ep/je^arricw mentioned by 
Demosth. in Con., % 8, is uncertain. See Forchhammer, Topogr. von 
Athen; cf. M., Beor., p. 377 ; W., S. A., p. 273 ff. 

No. 48.— 'lepewv | Aiot TeXei|ou Koi Bov^olJYoif. 
C. I. A. 294 : V. 2. Date : Not before the second century a.d. 

The seat of the Bouzyges, the Priest of Zeus Teleios. Cf. No. 28. 

Zeus Teleios is, in general, the Accomplisher, and was particularly 
the God of Marriage, in which character he is connected with the 
sacred ploughing festival (Bou^u'-yiov), over which a Bouzyges pre- 
sided. See Plut., Conjug. Praec, c. 42. Cf. also M., Heor., p. 221, 
note, p. 76, note ; Gh., Gr. Myth., %% 200. 8, 248, 5. 

No. 49, — 'lepedJ? I %rjiTia>^. 
C. I. A. 295 : V, 3. Date ; Not before the second century a.d. 

The seat of the Priest of Theseus. 

The worship of Theseus was, as is well known, of ancient date : 
cf. M., Heor. (chapter on the Theseus-Feste) , The idcntiii cation 
of his temple with the so-called "Theseum" is doubted by many: 
cf. W., S. A., pp. 357-365. 

No. 50. — 'lepem? | JS.i8o<p6pav. 
C. I. A. 296 ; V. 4. Dale : Not before the second century a.d. 

The seat of tlie Stone-bearing Priest. 

Vischer (p. 58) says: Ohne Zweifel ist es dcr Priester der bei 
einem Feste, etwa an einer Procession einen Stein zu tragen hatle, wie 
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wir sonst auch einen Korb- oder Wanneiitrager (Amvo^opo?, AiKfa^opo?) 
erwithnt finden. Was iur einen Stein und bei weldiem Teste, miissen 
wir freilich dahingestellt sein lassen. Am eliestcQ mochte man mit 
Beziehung auf eines der Zeusfeste oder die Kronia an jenen stein 
denken, den Rhea dem Kronos zu verschlingen gab. Oder sollte 
etwa das BhAAjjtu?, Steinwerfen genannte Fest in Eleusis hieher 
gehoren? (Athenaeus, IX, p. 406, d sq.)* 

No. 51- — -'lepeo)^ | AvXaveo)'; \ Awvvffov. 

C. I. A. 297 : V. 5. Date : Not buforc Hadrian. 

The seat of the Priest of Dionysus Auloneus. Nothing definite is 
known of this cult.t 

No. 52. — 'lepeai? 'A7ro\>,fu|yo? A«0i^0o/)oii. 
C. I. A. 298 : V. 6. Date : Not btforc the second century a.d. 

The seat of the Priest of Apollo Daphnephoros ( Laurel- wearer) . 

Nothing is known about this cult in Athens. Vischer (pp. 50, 51) 
says : Weniger haufig genannt ist in Athen derApollon Daphnephoros, 
der Lorbeertrager, obwohl uns vom Lorbeertragen an Fasten des Apol- 
lon in Athen berichtet wird. Ihm weihte nach der Schlacht bei Arte- 
mision Lykomedes das Bildz«ichen eines eroberten Schiffes.J: 

* C I i t ■'q6 Etiam hi-Afl^ii sacerdoti- epilhet n n n heroi- 
m Nes nu 

ll fn •i>4po n n K pa\ 



am ol 

UT mgfum mthm mm 

E art X X 8 F 

B ut 

Inst. %n Albert, \ . p. Il6. 

JPlut.. Them. 15; Hsrod., VIII. II S nten s 1 s corrected Plutarch's 
error of "Salamis" for " Artemision.' Theophrastus (Athen., X. 424 F) men- 
tions a Daphnephoreion in the Altic den e *A,«^ o *Xv I SeeB,, Geo^. I-. Ci-jfc*., 
I. pp. 348, 333 n. 2; Ross, Demsn v. Aitika, No. I5j. 
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THE THEATRE OF DIONYSUS. 



The two following inscriptions are on a. fragmentary double chair 
which stands in the fourtli row of KipKK A. ; — 

(a) No. 53' — Aioyevov; ] ^vepyirov. 

The seat of Diogenes the Eenetactor. 

CIA No. 299 : Hunc esse phrurarchum Macedonicum, qui in 
anno 329 a Chr. mortuo Demetrio Antigoni f. Macedonum rege ex 
castelhs terrae Atticae praesidius deductis libertatem Atheniensibus 
restituisset K.oehler argumentis gravissimis demonstravit. See Her- 
mes VII p 2 

{b) No. 54- — -'leptW ^A.TTaXov i-wiavuiiov. 

The seat of the Priest of Attalus the Eponynius. 

C. I. A., No. 300 : Etsi litterarum formae, quales Rhusopulos 
exhibet, aiiquanto recentiorem aetatem indicare videntur, tamen 
dubitandum non videtur quin hi tituli ipsa Attali Diogenisque 

This is Attalus, the king of Pergamus, who visited Athens in 200 
B.C., and received the most distinguished honors. A tribe was named 
Attalis, as a compliment to him ; hence his title €7r(im/io5. Cf Clin- 
ton, Fasti Heil., III. p. 52 (200 b.c). 



No. 55. 

A fragment of a seat of Pentulic marble, found in the Stoa of 
Hadrian. It corresponds in character to the seats in the theatre, and 
in all probability was originally one of these. The inscription upon 
it is as follows : — 

'lejsews' I 'AttiIXXiui/o? | YirixxTiipiov. 
C. L A. 30, : V. 75. 

The seat of the Priest of Apollo of Zoster. 

The tide Z«HTr^pios comes from Cape Zoster, upon the south-west 
coast of Attica, where Apollo had an altar in connection with Leto, 
Artemis, and Athene. Cf. Paus., I. 31, 1 ; B., Gcog. v. Griech., I. 
P- 359- 
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No. 56, 

In the third row of KepKU 1 (right), a large high-backed chair has 
been found, undoubtedly not in situ, upon the front of which the claws 
and part of the legs of a lion are carved, as a support to the seat. It 
bears the following inscription : — 

H ttoXk 
MdpKO) OvX-TTiip 

irpoTaT^ VTraTi- 
K(p KoX e7ra>vv/i.m 
ap'xpjrri. Tip eiiep- 

veioi<i alrov TeiaapA- 
l/a KoX Ma^ip.rp. 

C. I. A. 688 : V. 73. Date : Probably the time of Hadrian. 

" The city to Marcus Ulpius Eubiotus, the most illustrious Con- 
sularis and Eponymous Archon, — to the benefactor himself, and to 
his sons Teisamenus and Maximus." 

The Eubiotus mentioned is probably the same as the one referred 
to in C. I. G. 378, C. /. A., III. i, 687, where he appears to have 
helped the city materially when a famine was imminent. The inscrip- 
tion in the C. I. G. is referred to the reign of Hadrian, when the 
Athenians were sorely afflicted with a famine (Philostr., Vit Sopk., 
p. 225, § 23). But, although the inscription belongs to this period, 
the chair itself is probably older, since some traces of an older, oblit- 
erated inscription are still visible under the later one. 

No. 57. 

In tlie fourth row of Kepxh 3 (right) has been found the fragment 
of a line chair, evidently no longer m situ. The back has been 
entirely destroyed. On each side, a snake is carved ; and in front, 
flanking the seat, are two heads in low relief. It bears the following 
inscription : — 

'lepia^ 'A^Tjca? 'A$?)viou. 

. C. I. A. 282 : V. 74. 
The seat of the Priestess of Athena Athenion. 
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It is impossible to give any satisfactory explanation of this inscrip- 
tion. Nothing really is known of such an official, though wc have 
tTrl Upeins ■5"' 'ASijras 'KOip/uru (C. /. A., III. I, 668) upon the base 
of a statue, found near the Propylaea, which was erected in honor of 
Claudius Atticus, who was probably the son of Hetodes Atticus. This 
raises a presumption that the priestess lived in the latter half of the 
second century a.d. The chair cannot be in si/a. In C. I. A., III. 
I, 6i, we find (A. I., line ii) 'Appia ['A]^qnoi'. 

It is worthy of notice that this chair and the one inscribed to 
Eubiotus {No. 56) were placed in the theatre in honor of individuals, 
and were not seats of the holders of particular offices. 



In different parts of the koiAqv of the theatre, inscriptions have 
been cut into the ordinary seats of Piraic stone. The cutting is very 
careless, and most if not all of the inscriptions are as late as the time 
of the Roman emperors. These inscriptions are of no great interest, 
being, for the most part, designations of seats for priests or priest- 
esses. They are given in facsimile in the plates at the end of Vol. 
III. I of the C. I. A., and brief remarks on most of them may be 
found in the text, Nos. 303-384. 



Before cl sig 1 fe\ words in some of the pieces of sculpti re -md 
bases of statues which have been fomd in or near the theatre may 
not be out of place 

I have avoided disc issinj, the mscnpt ons found in the theatre, 
evccpt those upon the othcial charrs and the bases ol the statues of 
Hadrian thieflv bcciuse thei have no special beanng upon the h story 
of the theatre and most of them ire ol little interest The> have 
ail been pubhshed mth at least "fome commentary in the C J 
That there were a multitude of statues in the theatre erectel to 
distinguished persons w e have ample testimonj from the nu i b 
inscribed bases that have been found Some without doubt had 
their pl-ices m the ko \a as the I ises marked a * b d f on the pk 

* To Mire s Aucel u. 

t It has I een s ggested that this 1 rge base may on e 1 ave b rne a 1:1 r 
fur the Emperor HaJnan, (hen 1 e presided over tl e D onjs 
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Others stcc i a^a ist the sides ol the rapo'io is p t J 3tl r s dUer 
bases indicate There lere statues ererted to the trag poet Tl csfis 
to the comic poets Eupohb -ind Timostratub ■^n.d ^e k ov from 
Pausanias (I 21 1-3) that statues were erected there in 1 nor cf 
Aeschylus Sophocles and Eunpides A base has be-'n found bear 
mg Menander s name w hich is s ibscnbed with the names c t 
Cephisodotus and Timarchu the ';ons of Prixiteles * This latter 
base has been sipposel to fit the statue of Menander which is now 
m the \ atican but Overbeck m the O-e ehtchie icr gret hiscken 
Haiti denes that this is possible aid says that the measure of 
the statue does mt correspond to that of the base I have not 
been able to mvest%ate this |uestion Fragments of two colossal 
Atlanta^ were fomd among the rums of the scene structure Two 
Caryati Is also uf similar dimensions were found An altar (marked 
Thj mele on the plin) of great beai ty now lips ju t south of the 
rum ot the scene structure Its height is about i o m and upon 
it m low lehcf are car\ed fon Silenus masks from each of which 
hang festoons of lea( es and grapes each of the spaces between the 
masks being omamente 1 b> a r se like flower f The sculpture 
probably datei tram an e-irlj per d in the Ln pire if not from a still 
earher time and gnes ib one more pioot that work was done upon 
the theatre at that period It is to be remarked that the ro e like 
ornament letween the masks up n the altar is almo t exactly like the 
ornament that is found in the pandiels of the monohth arches which 
have been already noticed (see p 135 above) 

In the Central Museum at Athens there are two beautiful reliels 
representing dancing girls These were f nd at the theatre b t t 
IS impossible to say nhat connection the\ n n hue hid with the 
building, 

* Cf, Pervanoglu in the ' Kpxa'oXayiK^ 'Ei^ij^spd, p. 344. 

t The altar bears the following inscription {C. I. A. 97) : TlurroRpATris Koi 

To5 BttFtxiaSSr iwidii«av. " Pistocrates and Apollodorus, sons of Satynis of 
Aucidae (a deme, cf. Ross, Demsn 11. Attika, 25, p. 62), having led the proces- 
sion and being presidents of the clan of the Bacchiadae, dedicated (this altar)." 
Mr. Dyer says that only five words of this inscription are legible, — a strange 
mistake, since lliere is not the slightest difficulty in making out the whole. Cf. 
Bull. <UU' InsHt., 1868, p. 69. 
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In conclusion, we will give a brief summary of our study of the 
ruins of the theatre, that we may more concisely assign to the 
various historical periods the parts which properly belong to them. 

We have been able to trace live different periods In which the 
history of the theatre may be said to fall : 

I. The period of ifu fifth century B.C. To this belongs the 
KoiXoy, with the subterranean gutter which drains the orchestra, and 
certain of the conglomerate -stone walls of the orchestra ; viz., Nos. 
lo— II 6—8 and 7-9 (at right angles with 10-11) and 20-2'" 

II Tht penod f the Ofator Lyeurgus To thi'; it seen s i rob^bk 
that the w^lI 3-''4 belongi together with the H^mettian m-irble 
facmg of the postscemum wall 'O-zz which rested upon it Here 
too in all prababihtv should be placed the structure m close coi 
nection mth the postscemum which had as its foundation walls 
25--6 '9 and 24-26 I ha^e expressed doubt as to the the Dry of 
Juhus that walls 12— ij 14 and 15 are to be assigned to this period 
and have left many queshons regardmg these wills unsettled "Vischer 
thinks that the marble chairs also date fro n this penod but this is 
to ■!) the least \ery doubtful 

III The p r d aboi f tit htginm i^ f the Chtnttan ra f a 
httle late The monohth arches found in the r una if the scene 
structure point to the erectian ot gillenes 01 some works of that 
nature at this period ind it seem'! i kely as is shown by the strut, 
tures at 3 ini 4 that some extensive alterations were made 1 
the scene at this time It has been remarkei thit the theatre may 
have suffeied dunng Sulla s "Jiege of the Acropolis n 86 b Fl e 
marble reliefs m the hjposrenium ol Phaedrus ma} also be assigned 
to this penod and \ery probablj the pavement of the orchestra 
The upright marble slabs which enclose the orchestra are probably 
of a httle later date than the pavement It is also possible that the 
maible hairs belong to this penod 

IV Tie penod f Hadrian The theatie was doubtless adorned 
with manj staties at this time but it is not probable as was sup 
posed vhen the excavations were first made that an niical chii gea 
were effected m the structure itself 

V. The period of Septimius Severm {193-214 a.d.). To this 
period is to be assigned the hyposcenium of Phaedrus. 
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THE OLYMPIEION* AT ATHENS. 



Among all the ruins of ancient Athens, there are none, excepting 
alone the Parthenon, that sooner attract the attention of the traveller 
than the group of columns between the Acropolis and the Dissos. 
Standing on the large open plateau, isolated from all other buildings, 



* The Greali Mss. present five forms of this word; viz., 'OAufiTr.flov, 'OAu^i 
'OKuii.ietui', '0\6fartioi', and 'OAvfiiriop, making it an exact analogue of the wotd 
'AaKAiiirifiov, whlcli occucs with the same variations. Those who have discussed 
this wotd most fully (Lobecli, I'Ary?iii:iiis, p. 370 If, ; Poppo, Proleg. ad Thuc 
II. p. 5 14 ; L." Dindorf, in Steplianus's Thesswus) agree in recognizing £he 
pentasyllable pcoperispomenon form as the correct one. The penult is accented, 
not only from the general analogies of the langtiage, but in deference to the 
express testimony of the ancient grammarians. This is unequivocal, though 
theic own Mss. do not follow out their rules. Stephanos Byiantios {s.v. Km ' 
Kiay) formulates the rule as follows: Kairt TtSAioi/ ■ , . . V,'iin)vatBs Tpo^apo^iyi 
Ti I ypi^aii: 'HpaiSiavhs 5e KaT*iwXis7op iv SJ ffuAAoiSa?!, Hal 4y trvvaipeffft 1 
TwXfiou, "OiTfl yhp ^x*' %po'^ir^-)iov ri I Kol ti^ OS K'hytt KaBapbvt 7rapa\7jy6fifVD 
ij /tiyip Tf? I, ^ jrpoiJTOUfif'iiou aSroC toS tt, Sirre fhai jrpb Ti\ov! tJjc 0,1 SiijiBiiyyov, 
Tpajcepi'TTTaTai ■ i) Kal o<ra ktijtikiJ. 'AanXijirieTap, 'AiTK\!jniit yap- TlTOAsfi 
TlToAcfialos ydp- 'OJiu^iriEii Th'f^Biiini<riv,'0K6tivuis yAp. Though his Mss. give 
'OAu/iirfeia, it is evident that he must have written 'OAvfiiriEra. Perhaps the 
ist, not taking pains to understand the rule, associated the place of the accent in 
the derivative with that of the word from which it conies. Thus, 'Ao-KAn*iil!, 
■Ao-K\iiiri67op; but 'OKiinrms (with fecessive accent), 'OAufijritioc. Again, The< 
gnostus (Gr«ii»., p. 129, 27) ; npairipiaTrSmai S' i/ioias (ri) Bii t^s «l SifBSyyov 
'Ypwp6fltva, Koi ttra airi to/v fls OS xaBapioy rrp i irapoXfiyQp.ivwy K^pia Kal ktiitikA- 
. . . oTor 'AffKAijiriEtPi', 'AcfKAijiribs ydp- 'OXifijiios, 'OXu/i^tttoi'. Here the same 
mistake of the copyist must be assumed, for it is evident that the author could 
not have written '0\vp.itUioi; in direct contradiction to his rule. The authority of 
the grammarians then is in favor of 'O^tifnrietoy. As 'OKafiiritov and 'OAi/iireiot 
are recognized by all as spurious, it remtuns to decide between 'OAv^mfioj- (pro- 
pcrispomenon) and 'OKi/iTnoii. Here a passage ol Photius is in point (j,7i, 
'0\6iiirm): 'OKi/ivui- tc( 4y Ilfirp 'OKifiwia, 'Aftji'ijin- Hal ri liphu'0\ir/anf!ay 
jrfvraaiiKKiiBitis is 'AiTir\-i)irie7oi'. The Ms. has 'OAu/iirioj', but 'OKu^ine7oy must evi- 
dently be restored. Most scholars now accept this; but a few, as Rhiisopulos(^(-c.4. 
Efi&., 1862, pp. 31 ff) and Dyet {AnHent At&eas, p. 272) still defend 'Oxiiaiioy. 

The inscriptions give little evidence. In C. I. G., 1052, where the temple at 
Megara is mentioned, we find OATMniEION, The date of the inscription falls 
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and reaching to a height of nearly sixty feet, they form one of the 
most conspicuous objects in the whole city. Indeed, to the Athenians 
themselves they have long been a sort of landmark, and a designation 
for the part of the city in which they stand, called in colloquial 
speech simply "The Columns" (at Sr^Xat). The ruins, as they 
now are, consist of sixteen columns of Pentelic marble in two groups. 
To the eastward stand thirteen, which are comparatively intact and, 
for the most part, still bear their architraves. Separated from these 
columns by a gap of about too feet, are three others, ■ — two erect, 



after the founding of Megalopolis, ajid befoce Greece beqame a Roman province, 
I.e., between 371 B.C. and 168 B.C. Again, in anolher inscription (Boeckh, 
C. /. G., 3847 b), the letters ttoy, evidenlly forming the end of the name of a 
temple, remain, and the restoration to 'OKoiiTrtfiov made by Boeckli is rendered 
certain by the words tov A.ii 'OXvixwion in the next line. The form 'OXitiwioy 
does not seem to occur in any inscription that we have. The temple of Asklepios 
is mentioned in Boeckh (C /. G., 3582), the form being 'Ao-K^jjjref^, but this is 
probably a aUp of the stonecutter for the longer rorm 'A.aK\'iimelif. 

In the Mss. there ia, aa I have said, the greatest confusion; but ive have at 
least a settled point to start from in Thucydides. In every passage where the 
word occurs in Thucydides, the weight of Ms. a,uthocity is in favor of the penta- 
syllable form; although (he variants '0?>ufnrlov (VII. 37 and 43), 'OKvf^irliii (VI. 
64, and VII. 4), 'OW^TTilrf (VI. 64), '0\6^Trios, and •QWiattioy, are met with in 
the poorer Mss, There can, however, be no doubt that the author used the 
pentasyllable form esclusively. Plato (^Phaedr., 2273) and Aristotle {FoHt., 
V. II) have 'OKvuviov once each, on the authority of all the Mss. Theophrastos 
(Cfl(«. PL, V. 14, 2) uses the short form 'OMfxinou. Polybius {XXVI. 10, I2, 
quoted by Athen., V. 194A) has 'OAu^Triefnu with the variant 'OAu/iiriou. The 
Ps. Dikaearehos (MuUer, Fra^. Hist. Gr., II. p. 254) has 'O\6ii.irioy; so also 
Slrabo, IX. p. 396 ; and Diod. Sic, XIII. 6, 4, and 82, 1 ; XVI. S3, 2 ; XX. 
29, 3; but in XVI. 68, l, occurs also the form 'O^n/iirrioi', i.e. 'OAu^ir«rop. In 
Plutarch {Solon, 32, i) all Mss. but one have 'OKuiimttov, while in Nidas, 16, 6, 
they vary between 'OXvinrtiau, i.e. 'OAufiitislou, and 'OKvuTiiaB. In Ps. Plutarch 
( Vil. X. Oral., p. 837 B) the Mss. g^ve '0\vn'Ki<p ws, where the 4s is evidently 
false, and most editors emend to 'OS.f/iiriff^. Lucian (Jcaromen., 24) and Dion 
Cass. (LXIX. ig) have the short form. In Pausanias there is a good deal of 
diversity. In I. 40, 4, all Mss. give 'OKifi-TrUmv, i.e. 'OAu/iirieiot'; and in VII. 2, 9, 
this reading is pretty certain. The Mss. of Pausanias give all five forms, with the 
weight of authority about equally divided between 'OKvtt-intiov and 'OKinTUtn. 
In II. 7, 3, however, all have 'Oxiianov; and in I. 41, 1, 'OK-ojiiiiov. In later 
writers the form '0x6^0101' is almost exclusively found. 

From this it appears that 'OAwfiiritZoj' is the old and genuine Attic form. It 
is true the genitive "OAvfiirfov is given by the Mss. of Plato and Aristotle ; but it 
most be noted that this is not the case with the nominative. On various grounds 
(cf. Blass, Ausspr. d. Criech., p. 51) It is clear that the diphthong « became very 
early little more than a ample i-sound. This is amply proved by the n 
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with out rrostrate companion between them which wa >\crthri>wn 
by a \iolent ^torm in i8i;2 * With the help of the pillais which 
remain in their origmal positions, and this fallen one which ipies 
a scale of measurement, it is comparatnelj easj to form a picture 
of the perfect temple , and ive cease to wonder at the number of 
ineffectual attempts of the ancienti to finish it 

First of all, it is necessary to review the notice^i of earher travellers 
in order to determine, first, what the last four centuries hai e done to 
these ruins, and, secondly, how and when their identification with the 
famous temple of Zeus Olympios took place, and on what grounds it 

The earliest notice in modem tunes is that of Ljnacus of Ancona, 
who was in Athens in April, 1436. He says : "Ad domos Hadriani 
principis marmoreis et immanibus columnis sed magna ex parte col- 
lapsis; extant utique adhuc integris et directis suis cum epistyliis 
c. XXI." (cf. Wachsmuth, p. 727). We observe that he calls the ruins 
of the temple the palace of Hadrian, and this seems to have been 
the popular name at that time. We shall find the same designation 
recmring over and over again, until the real name was scientifically 
discovered. The most valuable part of this notice is the information 
about the number of the columns. There were, it seems, "about 
twenty-one" then standing; so that but few have disappeared in the 
last four centuries. 

orthographical ertots in the inscriptions. That being the case, Ihe difference 
between 'O\vniriitov and 'OKvpitiov, 'OKvfiwieli/i and 'OAufiir!^, would in common 
speech almost or quite disappear- and consequently it is ptobible that the geni. 
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Next comes the Anonymus of Vienna, whose date Ross {Aufs., 
I- 250) determined to be about 1460. There is a short paragraph on 
the Oiynipieion, which we can easily identify by the words referring 
to the arch of Hadrian ; * lOTaTn!. Se Kara oj/aToXis Tou'rou Ka/iApa 
/leywmj Kai vipaia. dai Si to ovo/iara 'ASpiavov koI ®7;<Te'oj9- eupitrKfrai 

8e li/Sw T^s aiXij^ [here a gap of several wordsj /teyiVn; «ru'-j';)(apei'- tis 

ijif otKOS BacrtAtKo? vir^p)(i irAtiiTTois kioiTIv ujroKarioflo' ODjpi^o^eras 
(-ofi€VTj Ms.), ooTts eXeiTTOvpy^Sv; Trpos Tuiv Su'o Koi Ssjta Bao-tXeW t5v 

T^i' ciK/3111' oucoSc/iijCT-aiTiuv. The tcxt is untrustworthy, and but Uttle 
can be made of it ; still, it is not altogether without value. In desig- 
nating the ruins, he also calls it die palace of Hadrian. It is not very 
strange that the name of Zeus should, in the popular tradition, have 
had to yield to that of Hadrian, for, from the very first, the temple 
was the glorification of the Emperor rather than the God. What the 
last clause of the quotation refers to, I do not know. Ross takes it 
to be. a dim reminiscence of the attempt made under Augustus to 
finish the temple ; but this does not seem very probable, for it is diffi- 
cult to see how a tradition affecting the temple of Zeus Olympics 
couid have clrnig to ruins which were regarded as remains of the 
palace of Hadrian ; and, as Ross himself remarks, the number 8uo 
«ai Sena js Suspicious. 

A little later, but in the same century (cf. Wachsmuth, p. 61), is 
the short notice of the Anonymus of Paris; but this adds nothing 
whatever to our knowledge of the state of the ruins. Nearly a cen- 
tury now passes without giving us any further information, until the 
publication of Turco-Graecia by Martin Kraus (Basel, 1584). In it 
there appears a letter addressed to the author by one Simeon Karba- 
silas, a native of Akarnania. It bears no date, but letters that precede 
it indicate that it belongs to the year 1578. In describing the various 
parts of the city in his time, he says ; roB S' Harripim (Iv & uai ^atriXaa 

Sib. /JMpiidpov Kal KiovQiv fttyuTTOiv • ktfi Siv T^s xuA?;s hriyeypaTrrat /loyo- 
<m,)(av Koi ajri trtof o/ievoi' ■ A"S ita 'Kdijvai, ©t/o'eu/'i ^ irpiy Try- 
Ats) TO TptTot oiKov/jiemv (Labordo, p. 55 ff). 

The next mention that is of interest brings us down to the latter 
part of the next century, viz., to Oct. 8, 1672, the date of the famous 
letter of the Jesuit Babin (Laborde, I. 1S5 ff.), where we find the 

of the Ms. is published by de Laborde, AlAsnes aux XV'., 
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following (p. 204) ; "Ce mSme empereur fit faire pour soy un palais 
fort magnifique dont on void encore des restes dans un champ entre 
la viUe et une petite riviere. On dit qu'il y avoit autrefois six vingt 
colomnes de maxbre. 11 en reste encore environ seize, extreinement 
hastes, et si grosses que deux homines n'en sauraient embrasser une, 
et sur chacmie desqueUes on void des restes d'une petite gallerie 
vofit^e. Entre quatre de ces colomnes il y a une petite chapelie 
des Grecs toute entifere." He understates the number of columns by 
one ; for seventeen ivere standing four years later, and remained until 
after the visit of Stuart to Greece in 1753. 

To a German belongs the honor of having first discovered what 
the so-called pillars of Hadrian reaUy were. Joh. G. Transfeldt (cf. 
Wachsmuth, p. 71) was a prisoner of the Turks in the years 1673 
and 1674, and occupied a part of Ms time in archseological investi- 
gations. He recognized the Olympieion from the descriptions of 
Pausanias and Vitruvius. His work was not published, and so we find 
later travellers making the same old mistakes. 

Guillet, in 1675 (cf. Laborde, I. pp. 223, 224), calls it again by 
the traditional name ; " Le jeudy matin," he writes, " 25 avril nous 
sorclmes pour aller voir les mines du stadion Panathen^'con, et celles 
du Palais d'Adrien. . . , Au dehors de la porte de Raphti nous lais- 
sames le Palais d 'Adrien h main gauche et k cost^ le lieu qu'ils appel- 
lent 'ta mnimouria' [tu fn-j/novpia], c'est le cemetifere des Turcs." 
After describing his visit to the Stadion, he continues : " Nous en- 
trasmes dans celuy d'Agrae. De \k toumant i main droite nous fQmes 
admirer les superbes colomnes et le magnifique portail qui restent du 
Palais d'Adrien. Le Vulguaire I'appelle Didascalwn." 

To an Englishman is due the first description that makes any claim 
to accuracy in detail. Francis Vernon wrote a letter from Smyrna in 
1676 which was translated into French, and published by Spon in his 
Voyage. The passage that concerns this subject is as follows : " Toutes 
les colonmes qui restent du portique de 1' empereur Hadrien sont mag- 
nifiques, elles sont d'ordre Corinthien d'environ 52 pieds de hauteur 
et 19^ du circonf^rence. Elles sont cannel^es et il y en a sur pied dix- 
sept entiferes avec une partie de leurs corniches. J'ay mesur^ I'en- 
ceinte du batiment auquel elles appartenoient, le plus juste que j'ay 
pu, et j'ay trouv6 qu'elle a environ 1000 pieds de longueur et 680 de 
largeuT." Tliese measurements are not very exact ; but they are not 
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purposely inaccurate, and we leam at least the exact number of 
columns. 

T«o yeaiN later the memoribl' journey of Spon and Wheler was 
made and I quote a] ortion of Spon s account because nhile rejecting, 
the traditional name he sets up i most curioub theorv m its phcc 
\fter descnbmg the size of the c lumns he sajs Ce n est pas 
lu elles ne jussent woir servi a 1 otnemtnt des pilais (jue cet empc 
rcur a^oit fait batir en ces q lartiers h neantmoins ellei n Stoient 
ju une espece de porti jue sous lequel on jouissoit agr^ablement de 
la promenade La petite ^glise qui est dessous bien loin d etrc 1 

temple de J ipiter et Junon Panhell^mens -[ue le meme empere r 
avoit fait batir n est qi un amas presque sans chau\ de pi&ces d 
colonnes dont 1 on a fait cette chapelle que les Grecs aj pellent 
Jgtas I aiinif et tat <. / nnai^ S Jean sous les colonnes II n y a 
point de tabrique ancienne 

In the great work ot St art and Revett Antiqutti if Athtm 
(176 -iJ>i6) the mitter wis for the first time investigated snen 
tifically Stuart gives an e\act ind lull at count cf the state ot the 
remains at the time when he wrote ■^nd the plan gi\en by Revett 
in the third volume is m the main correct The foundations then 
as now were cohered with earth but the dimensions an I general 
plan of the temple 'were accuratelj determined trom the cul imns 
which then remTaned Besides the sixteen which are still in their 
places — counting the fallen one — there was another separated 
by so ne distance from the rest and belonging to the west end or 
back of the temple Stnrt himself was in error m his concli 
sions as to this column and the pHn that he gnes m the second 
volume IS consequendy false He fomd by measurement that it 
stood m the seventh place from the south side and n the twentieth 
from the east end or front As he did nut excaiate to deter 
mme the size ut the stereobate and the temple was manifestly 
derastyie he naturally thought that it had one more than twice as 
many col mns on the s le as in front as is usual in Greek temples 
He concluded therefore that the isolated column standing in the 
twentieth place was m the second row from the west end Revett 
obsened more accurately andpro\ed that we have here an exception 
and that the n mber ot ccl imn n the flank was but twenty This 
he did b) actual meas ireinent ct the bases which as we shall see 
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later, are different in the inner and outer rows. The seventeenth col- 
umn had the base pecuhar to the outer row, and must consequently 
have been on the outside of the west end. Between the years 1753, 
when Stuart and Revett were together in Athens, and 1765, when 
Revett repeated his visit, this column was thrown down by the Turkish 
governor, who wanted the marble to make Ume for the new mosque 
that he was building (cf. Stuart, III. 2). A curious superstition 
sprang up in connection with this, which Dodwell relates in his Tour 
through Greece (I. 390) : "The Pasha of Egripos inflicted a fine of 
seventeen purses (8500 Turkish piastres) for having destroyed those 
venerable remains. The Athenians relate that after this column was 
thrown down the three nearest to it were heard at night to lament the 
loss of theit sister; and these nocturnal lamentations did not cease to 
terrify the inhabitants till the sacrilegious Voivode, who had been 
appointed governor of Tetoun, was destroyed by poison." 

As to the plan of the temple, later measurements have amply 
confinned the position taken by Revett. The temple is no longer 
surrotmded by the marble steps that once adorned it and led up to 
the temple floor (cf, Rhusop., Arch. Eph., 1862, p. 31 ff.) ; but the 
outside of the foundation descends perpendicularly and presents a 
surface of rough, coarse Piraic stone. We see, then, that the last 
four centuries have done very Uttle to damage the scanty remains of 
this once magnificent temple. The earliest travellers found little more 
than we see to-day. There was a small church beneath, built from the 
fragments of the ruins, and there was also a sort of building on the 
top, that had served as a dwelling for a Stylites hermit ; but we can- 
not prove the existence of more than "about" twenty-one columns, 
and there certainly were not many more even four centuries ago. 

Though the identification of the Olympieion was made by Trans- 
feldt in 1673, it was not scientifically proved until the great work of 
Stuart was written. It remains to review briefly the grounds on which 
this identification rests. 

The great size of the ruins, which surpass in that respect every 
other building in Athens, would of itself be strong evidence that the 
temple of which they are the remains was no other than that which 
Livy* cites as unum in terris inchoatum pro niagnitudine Dei (Jovis), 
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which Vitruvius (VII. praef. 17) mentions as one of the four most 
famous examples of marble architecture, and wliich Aristotle {Polit., 
V. 11) compares to the works of the Kypselidae in Corinth, the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, and the public works of Polykrates of Samos. Again, 
the ruins he iii a south-easterly direction from the Acropolis, axid we 
know from Thucydides* that the Olympieion was one of the old 
temples in the southern part of the city. It was, moreover, near 
the fountain KalUrrhoe, or Enneakrunos.-f Thirdly, Vitruvius (VII. 
praef. 15 and 17) says that the temple of 2^us was dipteral and of 
the Corinthian order, which agrees exactly with what we find It is 
true, in another place {III. i, 8) in defining a hyp'^thril temple 
he seems to cite it as octastyle ; but the passage present diflicult es 
in several particulars, and probably ib corrupt Fourthly Pa isanias 
(I. 18, 6) mentions that the peribolo-, was full of statues of Hadiaai 
which the colonial cities of Athens had set up K lai^e number ol 
these bases with their dedicator) mscriptions ha\e been founi at 
various times, many of them among the r iins (Ct C / A III 1 
473-486.} Again, we learn from Vitruvius (VII. lei:. cit.) that under 
Antiochos Epiphanes (i 75-164 B.C.) the architect of the Olympieion 
was a Roman citizen named Cossutius. Near the present ruins a 
block was found, presumably the base of a statue, with the inscrip- 
tion A6f/ios Kofrtrou'nos UoitXhuj 'Poi^ios (cf. Boeckh, C. I. G., 363). 
There can be no doubt that this is the same man ; and it seems quite 
certain that Boeckh is right in supposing a statue of the architect 
to have been erected in the peribolos of the temple which he had 

a-dXtail jiaKkav iBpuTai, ■t6 t( toB AiJs toB 'OXv/imav Kal -rh nieiOB no! ri t^i T^s 
«al Ti ip Ai/iyais Hiopiirov ■ . . . nai t^ tpiivri TJi I'Bj' iiiv ™t- rupAm/oiii oStu axevit- 
aivTuv ''E.rreajtpoivrf saKoipifv^, tI) Be iriXai •paesp&i' tUv irtj-yuv oOitbi' KaAA.i()piIp 
&vafiair}i^iiri, itceTvoi re I77&5 otfirp Tcl irAffcfTou Sl^iu ^xP^"^^* k.t.^. The natural 
interpretation of this passage is to make ^ iKpijroMs v ytv olo-o and ri 6ir' aSr^y 
together the subject of Wah ^v (see Classen's note); and if this be correct, then 
Thucydides vouches also for the fact that 'EpBtinpooms, or KaWipp6i), was on the 
soufh of the Acropolis, i.e., near the Olympieion. But see Dyer's AnHmi Alhim:, 
pp. 517 ff.; opposed by Wachsmuth, pp. 174. £f. 

t Hierokles, Hippialr, (Meursius, Cscropia, p. 32) ; Tapayrtvos loToptt -rh:: 
Tov Alls yf&iv KaraiTKnidCoyTat 'ABTIvalaui 'Ei/vsaitpo6i'ov jrAijirfoi' etirf\aB^vai ifiij.fi- 
-ra-rfltt. rh l^ rij, 'ArTiKfls eij rh Sl^tv C^iy^ £)fa>T=. Here Dyer (pp. 517 ff.), 
in order to support his theory, is forced to take '£!■!■ faxpounov ■n\7iaiai' with 
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begun to rebuild. This is much more likely than Dodwell'a idea 
{Tour through Greece, p. 2,9^^ th^t th^ inscription formed part of 
an epitaph. However that may be, its presence is another proof of 
the correctness of the identification. Sixthly, the four sides of the 
peribolos, according to the accurate measurements of Rhusopulos 
{Arch. Eph., 1862, pp. 30 ff.), are together 668 m. in length, which 
is equal to about 31 Olympic stadia. This agrees with the statement 

of Pausanias (I, l8, 6) ; 'O (ikv S^ Trfi? jr{/>i)3oAos OT-nStW /loXurra 

re<rcTii/iu)f eiTTiv. Considering that Pausanias is never very accurate 
with figures, this is as close an agreement as could be expected. 
Here he adds the word /inXurra, showing that he had no intention of 
giving anything more than a rough approximation. Lastly, the arch 
of Hadrian with its inscriptions shows that the site of our ruins was 
the so-called New Athens, or Athens of Hadrian. This is likewise 
indicated by an inscription found in the large water-pipe ; and we 
know that this section received its name chiefly because this great 
temple, the crown of all Hadrian's work in Athens, stood in it. All 
these points make the identification of the Olympieion absolutely 
certain. 

Perhaps the most interesting matter in connection with this temple 
is the history of its erection. In constructing this history we have as 
evidence the direct statements of the ancients, and the ruins them- 
selves, which by exact study can be made to supplement the direct 
tradition. Notwithstanding this, the narrative will be far from com- 
plete. Even the statements of the ancient authors, few as they are, 
present several points of difficult interpretation. 

The site of the ruins was one of the oldest hallowed sgots in 
Athens. On it stood a temple in honor of Zeus, long before the 
famous temple was begun. The Attic tradition mentioned DeukaJion 
himself as its founder ; and the fact that his grave was pointed out 
in the immediate vicinity is cited by Pausanias as the evidence 
usually adduced to prove that he really lived at Athens. Nor was 
this the only link that connected this temple enclosure with the hero 
Deukahon, for in the same paragraph (I. i8, 7) Pausanias says : 
hiroHSo. ouoi' ki Tn\yyy to (hai^oi SceimjKe, icai Xtyouo-t jixrh. Ti\v iTro/i^piav 
Ti/v ijrl AtuKtiXtWos <niixfi5iro.v vjroppvijvoj, TavTi/ to SSaip, tir^dXXoBfTi 
Tf h avTO ava -aav ?toe aXipiTa Tniplov p-iXm /iijan-es. Of this cleft 
no traces remain; and though Forchhammer {Topog., p. 95) iden- 
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titiei this With 1 large undergioiiiid cistern connected witl ti e fai a 
tain KalUnhoe no one will follow him in upposin^ that this is nhat 
Paus-wuas meant Of what style the old temple ma) ha\e been we 
ha\e no means of knowing but the fact ot its existence does not 
rest en a popular report or a superstitious nte since we ha\e the 
express testimony of Thucjdides in the passage already cited He 
asserts Chat the Acropolis and the southern pirt onginally formed all 
that there was of the city which alter the political unihcation of 
Attica under Theseus spread out to its later larj,e dimensions '\s 
proof ot this he shows that all the Did temples such as those on the 
\cropolis the Oljmpieion those of the Pythian \pollo I Earth 
and of Dionysos were situated here demoubtrating that m this is 
in so many other cases the later large and magnifirei t temple wxs 
but a substitute for an older and simpler one There is still another 
passage which ma) reter to this older temple ■imonc; the most 
notable antiquities which stood m the penbolos wJien Pausanns 
visited It was a bronze statue of Ze is vhich may have been the 
sacred image of the antiqt e temple * Anvthi ig more it is imj ossibie 
to learn and the historj of the Olymp eion \ roperl) beg n w ith the 
Peisistratidae It is cleai at the outset that the mam wcrk ot its 
erection was done at three widely diflerent epochs First under the 
tyrant Peisistratos and his sons serondl) under the Sjrian king 
Antiochos Epiphanes and thirdly under the Roman emperor 
Hadrian Besides this something may ha^e been done in the reign 
of -Augustus nor is it impossible that the work was taken up at 
other times al o but of such work there are no traces anl no 
records 

It was not until abrut the )e'3r 1^41 u c tiiat the reign of Peisis 
tratos really began Twi e betore he 1 a1 se zed the sipreme power 
by vanous stratagems btt twice the union of the two othei factions 
under Lykuri^os ani Megakles had driven hm from the city the 
second time to an exile of more than ten jears in Eretna The th rd 
letum he elfected by torce ot arms and he then ttok measures to 
render his expulsion impossible Jor the future The fiist part of h s 
reign was fill of actne enterprises abroad having, m iiew the aggrai 
dizement of Athens and the legitimatization of his own title, to power, 
— such were the purification of Delos, the restoration of Lygdamos 

* Paus., I. 18, 7 : (ari Si ipx'"" ^"^ t^ ir{/iifti\v Ztbs xa'i.KoE!, h.t.I. 
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to Naxos, and the contest with the Mytileiieans for the possession of 
Sigeion on the Hellespont. These are of importance here, because 
they render it probable that the domestic improvements, which we 
hear of in connection with his achievements, belong to the latter 
part of his reign. Such are the cutting of new streets in Athens ; 
the renewal of tlie Panathenaic festival on a grander scale; the 
patronage of art and letters, which brought so many distinguished 
men to his court ; and, lastly, his design to perpetuate the memory 
of his reign by monumentaA works of architecture. Among these 
are mentioned a temple of Apollo, the gymnasium of the Academy, 
and, lastly, the temple of Zeus Olympios, which was to be liis 
grandest work. For the reasons assigned, it is not probable that the 
work was begun before 535 B.C., at the earliest ; and it certainly could 
not have been continued after the expulsion of his son Hippias in 
510 B.C., for we are informed by Vitruvius that the undertaking was 
interrupted by the political disorders of that time." Probably the 
giant work was looked upon even then as a monument of tyranny, 
and shared a part of the odium that was bestowed on the expelled 
tyrant. Aristotle, speaking nearly two centuries afterwards, says 
(V. 11) : Kal TO jrenjTas jroteii' tous Ap)(o/tci'ov^ rvpavviKov, ottius ^ re 
fjivXaKri Tpe^i/rai Kot, irpos t^ Kaff Ti/itpav oj/res a/r^oXot SMTtv i-n-ijlov- 
kevav TTOpaSay/ia St toutou ai re jrupa^iiSes at Trepl Atyvrrroy, koX to, 
ovaff'^HaTa K.vipfXi8Siv, koX tob OXu/iTriov ij oiKoSop/qTi^ vtto riav IleiCTi- 
<rrpaTiS&v, Koi tu>v Tnpi Sa/un' fpy« TiokvKpartia ■ ■jravra, yap ravra 
Svvwrai TcxuTov, a,tr\o)iio.v koX Trevlav tZv dp^o/isciuv. He thus makes 
the building of this temple characteristic of the most odious features 
of tyranny. To execute his plan, Peisistratos engaged four architects, 
Antistates, Kallaeschros, Antimachides, and Porinos.| 

In connection with the work of Peisistratos and his sons, three 
questions present themselves for consideration. First, what was the 
size of the temple as begun by his architects? second, in what style 
of architecture was it planned? and third, how far did the building 
advance at this period? 
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As to the first, it is probable from various indications tiiat tiie 
ground-plan was the same as tliat of the finished temple. In the 
passage of Aristotle just quoted he cites the Olympieion as the char- 
acteristic work of the tyranny of the Peisistratidae, dwarfing all its 
other architectural undertakings. Now, at the time of Peisistratos, 
foremost among the centres of culture were Samos, then under Poly- 
krates, and Ephesos. In each of them was a colossal temple,- — that 
of Hera in the former, and that of Artemis in the latter. Tliese 
temples, the glories of their respective cities, were widely known at 
that time, and attracted visitors from all sides. It has been noticed 
as a remarkable fact (cf. Antiquities of Ionia, IV. p. 15) that the largest 
temples of Cireece were almost exactly of the same size ; viz., about 
360 by 170 iV. The temples at Samos and Ephesos measured re- 
spectively, as nearly as can now be determined, 362 by 167 ft., and 
by 63 ft 
7 f 
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* See on this subjecl, beside (lie work of Penrose, tiie exliaustive 
of BiiCticher and Ziller, and also Reber's GescMchte der Baukiinst. 
t Principles ofAtkentan Archifeiture, p. 26. 
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artistic accommodation of the epistyle (Penrose, p. 70), Again, 
the passage of Vitruvius above cited gives, I think, a slight support 
to the view here advanced. He says : Namque Athenis Antistates 
et Callaeschros et Antiraachides et Porinos architecti Pisistrato 
aedem Jovi Olympio facienti fundainenta constitaerunt ; and then 
gives an account of what Antiochos Epiphanes contributed, implying 
by the immediate connection" that the work of the latter was a mere 
continuation of the former on the old foundations. 

Secondly, what was the style of architecture chosen? As the Corin- 
thian order was not in use at that early date, we have here to decide 
between Doric and Ionic ; and on the following grounds it seems to 
me certain that the Doric was the style adopted. In the first place, 
we should naturally expect that in that age a colossal temple of Zeus 
would be built in the severe Doric style rather than in the lighter 
Ionic. In fact, among all the temples of Zeus, I know of no instance 
of the Ionic order until long after the best period. Still more cogent 
is a passage of Pliny (XXXVI, 5, 45), where he says : Columnis de- 
mum utebantur in templis nee lautitiae causa (nondum enim ista 
intelligebantar) sed quia firmiores aliter statui non poterant. Sic est 
inchoatum Athenis templum lovis Olympii, ex quo Sulla Capitolinis 
aedibus advexerat columnas. The first part of this passage is very 
clear. Slabihty, he says, was the prmciple held in view in early archi- 
tecture ; it was much later that the idea was conceived of making 
the columns ornaments as well as supports. The Athenian temple of 
Zeus was begun in the early style; from this it follows almost of 
necessity that the order was Doric, for of no other could the stability 
be so emphasized, in contrast with the ornamental character of later 
architecture. On the last clause, ex quo Sulla Capitolinis aedibus 
advexerat columnas, there has been much difference of opinion ; but 
this is largely due, I believe, to its being considered apart from its 
connection. When rightly understood, it is perfectly intelhgible, and 
renders the conclusion drawn from the main clause still more forcible. 
Pliny says: "In th' wa tc 'tl a v'e to stability rather than 
ornament, was begu the tc nple of Ze s at Athens, some columns 
from which Sulla convejel to R e for the Capitoline temple." 
Only one interpretat on s at ail natural u, that Sulla carried to 
Rome some of the columns placed n the temj le by PeisisCratos ; and 
the passage has been so nderstood bj several authorities (see Hirt, 
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Gesch. d. Baukunst, I. p. 225 ; Miiller, in Ersch & Graber's Encyd. 
I. vi. p. 233 ; Hertzberg, Griechenland unter d. R'dmem, I. p. 384 ; 
Wachsmuth, Siadt Aihen, p. 666), even by Leake {Top. of Athens), 
though he supposed the columns to have l^een Ionic and not Doric. 
On the other hand, Penrose {p. 71), Stark {Augsb. Ai^em. Zeit, 
1872, p. 5398), and Dyer (p. 165) think that the columns removed 
by Sulla were the work of Antiochos Epiphanes. This, however, 
is a pure assumption, and our only evidence, the passage of Pliny, 
tells directly against it ; nor does any one of these authorities attempt 
to support his opinion by any arguments. Assuming then that Sulla, 
after the capture of Athens in 86 b.c, carried away some of die col- 
umns which were used by Peisistratos and laid aside when the work 
was again taken up in a different style and on a different scale, a 
further argument bearing on the main point may be drawn from this 
clause of Pliny, These columns were taken to ornament the Capi- 
toline temple at Rome ; and this temple, as we know, belonged origi- 
nally to the Tuscan order, which was nothing more than the Grecian 
Doric after its adoption and modification by the Etruscans. (Guhl 
und Koner, Lehen d. Gr. u. Rom., II. pp. 8, 9.) It was burned down 
in the time of Sulla, who rebuilt it, reproducing the old temple with all 
its main peculiarities. The order that he pi y d as p b blj he 
Doric, and therefore the columns of whi h h pi nd d Ath for 
its adornment were also of this order. T my d th p g of 
Pliny renders it practically certain that th Olymp w b gu by 

Peisistratos in the Doric order, and furthe h t th 1 m rr ed 

away by Sulla were his work. Possibly, a ha b gg d hey 

were remarkable as long monolith shafts, of tl -a q ah > f the 
marble. It is to be doubted whether a la g I f y dn ns 

could be taken down, transported, and set p ain vith t hpp ng 
the edges and marring irreparably the nic fd j t(fPn- 

rose loc. cit.). On the other hand, Le k f II d by P se, 
thinks that the original order was Ionic. L k d rs h p b- 

abie because the Ionic was the national order ; and because, if the 
temple were begun in the Ionic, its continuation and completion 
in the nearly related Corinthian style would be more easily ex- 
plained. These arguments have very little weight. The first needs 
no answer ; and the final choice of the Corinthian order is amply 
explained by the taste of the time. 
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The third qii as h d id hi! 
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most powerful k j h m 111 

the command of h b 1 Fa. m d p h j ai k 

Antiochos Epiph es 1 f R p B 

safe to conclude from the amply pru^'ed energy of Peisistratos and 
Hippias that they pushed h b 1 1 h h ra 

metit with all possible sp d d h b 1 d b 1 

was soon advanced far gl la. b If p f 

worship. That it actually as d d d bl d f 

Vitruvius and Aristotle,* b f h g I h h 

definite words, although p 1 1 

be neglected. All that at p ha d m 

between 510 and 175 b 1 b 1 ly 1 f rr d 1 1 

period, for we have no inf f j ddi d n g 1 b 

sequent three and a half I 

of this temple, says : t tX 

TToXAaKts apxa^ Xa/Sov n/S KaTauKtti:;?, f but TToAAaxis need not be 

taken too strictly. The passage of Pliny J discussed at length above 
(p. 195) is of importance here, because it makes it highly probable 
that some of the columns at least had been set up in the time of the 
Peisistratidae. In Plato's time the temple must have been a conspicu- 
ous object, for he speaks of the house of Moryc hos as " near the Olym- 
pieion" {Phaedr. 237 B). Whether it was partially demolished by the 
Persians during their occupation of the city, it is impossible to say. If 
so, it must have been repaired sufficiently to allow of its continued use.g 

* See Vitruvius, quoted p. 19S; and Aristolle, quoted p. 193, For Strabo, IX. 
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J Besides the work on the temple itself. Semper (J3ir Sly!), on purely stylistic 
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The time from the expulsion of the tyrants to the reign of Antio- 
chos IV. (510-175 B.C.) is a blank in the historj' of the Olympieion. 
Its very size wts its curse While Athens was being adorned by the 
most perfect works of art and ten pies ere ] ringing up on every 
side, it laj there a H pp as left t th pro pect of completion. 
It was the fate of tl e temple of Ze is to be a n oimment, not of the 
liberty f \the s but of her sla erj a d degra lation. Begun by a 
tyrant, t had to a t for ts o nplet o 1 1 Athens was subject and 
degraded aid looked fo fa ors not to the energy and self-sacri- 
fice of her c tizen b to the good viU ol foreign princes. In 
175 B.C abo t 350 years alter tie tenple was begun, Antiochos 
Epipha es ca e to tl e thro e of Sytia He seems to have had a 
trae lo e for Hellen c culture and Trt for he fiot only won the grati- 
tude of Rh de Kjzkos Delos Tegea Megalopolis (cf Hertzberg, 
I. 177) and nore tha all uf Athens by h s generosity, but he 
adorned his o vn cap til An och w th cop e f the Greek master- 
pieces, among vh ch vas the gre^l Athena f PI eidias (cf. Michaelis, 
Parthenon, pp. 42 and 2S2, 27). To Athens he was especially 
munificent ; but what chiefly marks his activity here is his renewal 
of the work upon the unfinished Olympieion. This is attested by so 
many independent witnesses, representing different periods, that 
there can be no manner of doubt about the great significance of his 
work. The most explicit information is obtained from VitruvJus 
(VII. praef, 15), who, after speaking of the work of Peisistratos as 
quoted above, continues as follows : Itaque circiter annis quadrin- 
gentis* post Antiochus rex cum in id opus inpensam esset poUicitus, 
celiac magnitudinem et columnarum circa dipteron conlocationem, 
epistyliorumque et ceterorum omamentorum ad symmetriam distri- 
butionem magna sollertia scientiaque summa civis Romanus Cossutius 
nobiliter est architectatus. Id autem opus non modo vulgo sed etiam 
paucisamagnificentianominatur. Again(i7): In asty vero Olympimn 
in amplo modulorum comparatu Corinthiis symmetriis et proportioni- 
bus, uti supra scriptum est, architectandum Cossutius suscepisse me- 



grounds, refers the wall of ihe peribolos also lo this period. On the other hand, 
Stark (Jo^. Hi.) attributes this wall to Iho liaie of Augustus. The opinion of 
Semper has naturally greater weight. 

* Quadringeiitis ia an emendation of Meursius foe ducentis, which the Mss. 
give ; and it eeems a ceFtain one. 
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moratur. From this we learn that a Roman architect, Cossutius, was 
appointed by the king to carry out his design ; that he made a plan 
of the entire temple, — cella, columns, epistyle, and ornamentation,- — 
choosing the Corinthian order of architecture, and surrounding the 
cella by a double row of columns. How far he really carried out all 
this, Vitruvius does not tell us ; but the fact that he makes this temple 
of so much importance raises the presumption at least that it was 
well advanced toward completion when he wrote. Hirt, however, is 
not entirely jusrified in assuming that all the parts mentioned were 
really executed, as when he saj^ {II. p. 150 f.) ; So dass zur Vollen- 
dung in den Zeiten Hadrians hochstens die Aufstellung der Saulen im 
Innern und die dazu passende Auszienmg noch Qbrig war. In the 
account of Vitruvius it strikes us at once as singular that a Roman 
architect should be chosen by a Syrian king to build a temple at 
Athens ; and this is especially remarkable, as Cossutius is the earliest 
Roman architect whose name has been handed down to us (Hirt, 
loc. «'/,). Of him we know nothing further, excepting from the 
single inscription already mentioned (see p. igo), which is valuable 
as an independent confirmarion of Vitruvius. The choice of the 
Corinthian order is no doubt due to the fact that the architect was a 
Roman, since the Romans were, as is well known, very fond of that 
order. Other notices are less important, but a short review of them 
is necessary. Polybios (XXVI. 10, iz, cited by Athenaeos, V. p. 
194 A), as a contemporary of Antiochos, is especially valuable. After 
speaking of the general character of the King and his idiosyncrasies, 
he continues : iv Se rais irpos tq.s woAsts tfuo-t'cus koj. Tats irpos rois 06ous 

paiTO Ik re tou Trap ' kdyjuaCoi'; '0Xi;,M.7r(eHni, k.t.I. Livy (XLI. 20, 8), 
in very similar phraseology, says : magniticentiae in deos vel lovis 
Olympii templum Athenis, unum in terris inchoatura pro niagnitudine 
del, potest testis esse.* . . . et alia multa in aliis locis poUicitus, quia 
perbreve tempus eius fuit, non perfecit. Here belongs also a passage 
in the short description of Athens by the Ps. Dikaearchos (Miiller, 
Frag. Hist Gr., II. p. 254) : 'O «uXou'/x6vos Ilapflei'tui' . , . ii.ey6.Xijv 



* The Mss. do not give tes/U, ivhjch was added by the first Basil. Livy 
seems tu have written with the passage of Polybios in mind; and lislis is a very 
slight emendation, and probably correct. 
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KartiirXijfiv jroiei rots Beaipoviriv 'OAu/itthu', ^/ht<X« jiav, Ka.TaTrXij^i.i'* 
S' Ipfoc Ti/y rij^ olnoBn/i.ui.'i ■uiroypaifirjy, y^viif/.ei'ov itv /iiXTio~rov ^hnp 

a-vvertXiirdij- with a few words from Strabo (IX. p. 396) : to 'OXv/i.- 
TTLOp, oT7ip ■'ip.iTfXh KarikiTTf: TcXevTuiv 6 avaOeh jSairiXev^. This, accord- 
ing to some, refers to Peisistratos ; but Strabo is describing Greece 
in his own day, and he applies the epithet ^/ureAe's, used likewise by 
the Ps. Dikaearchos, to the building as it then stood. The expression 
o avaSm ^aa-iXevs presents some difficulty. 'AyarWrjp^i generally 
means /c sei up, for example, a statue or temple, implying its com- 
pletion ; more rarely, to consecrate or dedicate. Leake proposes to 
read 'kyrioyo^, but this could hardly have been corrupted into dvari- 
Bii's. Perhaps the building really did advance far enough under 
Antiochos to allow of its dedication (cf. Stark, loc. at), and this 
supposition is rendered plausible by a passage in the scanty remains 
of the historian Licinianus Granius (28, p. 6, Bonn ed, ; 36, p. z6, 
Bcrlm ed ) That which concerns Antiochos Epiphanes is ex- 
tremely lull of gaps He evidently described in some detail the 
work of the King on the Olympieion, for the words mures., lapidem, 
columnoi aliquot anumdederat, are apparently certain. But we are 
chiefl} roncemed nith the first word in the paragraph. In the Ms. 
stands the sensekbs DEORCA-TUR, of which Mommsen by a very 
slight change make'^ itdicatur. The weight of an emended passage 
IS not great and probability is all that can be claimed. The passage 
ends with the words Aedes nobilissima Olympii lovis Atheniensis 
dm imperfecta permanserat.t From these passages it is clear that 
King Antiochos practically began the temple anew,J merely using 
the old foundat uns that he carried the building rapidly forward, at 
least so fti that it could be called " half-finished " ; and it is further 
probable that a dedication took place under his name. The work 

• Many emendations have been su^ested for KaTAir\iiitp, though Osanu de- 
fends It aa it stands The most plausible is that of Usener {Rliiiii. Mus., 1875, 
p 607 f), iho reads KaT(f5i7\oi'. Zi. Rkehi. Mm., 1866. p. 217; and Mull., Hisi. 
Gr. Fi-ag. {loc. cit.'). For my purpose the passage is clear, and none of the 
eraendations innterially affect it. 

t The text as given in the Berlin ed, is as follows; DEORCA — TURETATHEN 
ISOLUMPIO— ETMURESLAPlDEMiAs — . one mSULUERATNAM — COLUMNAS 
ALIQUOT NU-MEROCIRCUMDEDERAT — EDESNOBILISSIMAOLUMPIIOUIS 
ATHENIENSISDIUINPERFECTAPERMANSERAT. 

J Cf, Veil. Pater,, I. lo: Antiochus Epiphanes qui Alhenis Olympienm i.i- 
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was interrupted by his death in 164 b l after which the e 
sums necessary to carry on the work «ere no longer at i,omiiiand 

The examination of the present remams makes our knowledge a 
litde more definite. We have in Athens two buildings in the Conn 
thiaa style known to date from the time of Hadrian, viz , the arch in 
the immediate vicinity of the Olympieioii and the stoa just west ot 
the market. It is only necessary to compare the temple with these 
works to be convinced that they cannot be contemporaneous The 
temple retains much of the simphcity of the earlier Greek taste, in 
contrast with the excessive ornamentation and effeminacy of the later 
time (Stark, loc. at.'). To mention some particulars among many, — 
the carving of the capitals of the temple is l'>older and of better work 
manship while the later work gi\ es rather the eflect of bemg picked 
out the cusps of the leases belong to the oldest Cornthnn (Pen 
rose p 70 Woods 11 263) and the urves ot the abac is ire n h 
better m'\naged so as to avoid the extreme prolongation of the cor ler 
angles observable in the arch and m the stui Both Staik and Pen 
rose testifv tliat the columns now existing, cannt t belong to the time 
of Ha Inan These colunms represent almost the entire so ith side 
and are all of the same workmanship so that we can safely conclude 
that the entire penst)le was set up by the Synan king Penr se 
while recognizing the difieren e betveen the work of Hadnan and 
that shown in the rmns is led nto grave error b^ supposing that the 
columns removed by Sulla were the work of Antiochos Epipliaiies. 
Assuming that to be the case, he is obUged to refer the present col- 
umns to the reign of Augustus. 

Before proceeding I must devote a few words to this subject, to 
see on wl at gro Is ha upposition rests. Augustus did bestow 
on Greece ■ind espe allj o Athens, many marks of his favor ; and 
not onl) the E npe or h n self 1 ut also several Philhellenic kings con- 
nected w th the Ro a emp t€ — foremost among whom was Herod 
the Great — del ghted n adon ng Athens with works of art ; but to 
claim for this period any matetxal contribution toward the building 
of the Olympieion is not warranted. All that suggests the name of 
Augustus in connection with the temple is a single passage of Sue- 
tonius (Aug., 60) : Keges amici atque socii et singuli in suo qnisque 
regno Caesareas urbes condiderunt, et cuncti simul aedem lovis Olym- 
pii Athenis antiquitus inchoatam perficere communi sumptu destina- 
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verunt, genioqne eius dedicare. There is not a syllable to show that 
the idea of completing the temple bore any practical fruit. Though 
in general it is dangerous to argue from negative evidence, in this case 
I think it is justified ; for while the contributions of Antiochos and 
Hadrian toward the finishing of the temple are each attested by 
several independent witnesses, there is no testimony for those of 
Augustus but a single passage of Suetonius, and even that does not 
say that anything substantial was accomplished. We must bear in 
mind, too, that, among those who speak of the work of Antiochos 
upon the building, Vitruvius, Livy, and Strabo are all contemporaries 
of Augustus ; and we should certainly expect some notice, at least in 
Vitruvius, if Augustus really accomplished anything of importance. 
Tlie fact, then, which is commonly recognized, that the present 
columns do not belong to the time of Hadrian, seems to refer them 
of necessity to tliat of Antiochos Epiphanes. 

Much, however, remained to be done ; the roofing, the finishing 
of the interior, together with the sculptural adornment of the whole, 
in the case of so large a temple were no small task. Almost three 
entire centuries passed, leaving the half-finished temple substantially 
unchanged. The idea that it would ever be completed seems to have 
been almost given up. Plutarch [Sol., 33) says: iIis 1) irdAis tuiv 

kBrfHaiiav to 'OXu/ATrtov, outois 1) IIA/itiotos ffo^ia Tor ' KT^twrixhu ev 
n-oAAoTs KoAoTs /i.6voy tpyov dreXes (trf(i/Kei'. And Lucian (Icarometl., 
24), represents even Zeus as getting impatient to know when the 
Athenians intend to finish his temple. At last, however, Hadrian was 
declared emperor of Rome, and in his reign it was destined to be 
completed. 

Here the problems that meet us are chronological ; for the reign 
of Hadrian, while famiKar enough in its main features, has long been 
a bone of contention to chronologists. This uncertainty affects almost 
all of Hadrian's journeys in the various provinces of his empire ; but 
all that concerns us here are his visits to Athens after he was emperor. 
Whether he was in Athens in 112 a.d., when he held his archonship, 
does not matter here, for he was not then in a position to undertake 
the completion of the temple. The date of his first visit to Athens 
a.s Emperor is probably also the date at which the work on the Olym- 
pieion was resumed ; but this date is not accurately determined. The 
older investigations on the subject generally placed this visit in izz 
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or 133 A.D. ; though Gregorovius decides for 124 or 125 a.d., and 
Keil for 125 a.d.* Now, however, since the investigation of Ditten- 
berger {Hermes, VII., 1873, 213 ff.), it seems almost certain that 
the latest date is the only tenable one. Dittenberger himself thinks 
the year 125-126 a.d. the most probable. 

The next point is perhaps even more difficult, that is, to determine 
when the final' dedication took place. There are two passages in 
which an attempt is made to fix this date. The first is in Philostra- 
tos (^Vit. Soph., I. 25, 6) 1 TO 8< AAjvijo-iv OAiJ/i.jnoj' St ef^Kot-ra Kai 
Trano.KOiTiiav krmv aTTfyreXtfrffiv Kaflif/iuio-as h airoKpaTiap ui? )(p<ii/ov /teya 

ayiavKTfw.. There seems to be no various reading here, but one is 
much tempted to believe that e^otri'tov was written instead of xtiTci- 
Koo-t'tuv. Assuming 530 B.C. as the date of the beginning, 660 years 
would bring it down to 130 a.d., or almost the exact time at which 
the dedication is generally placed. If the writer were giving the date 
in round numbers, he might have said 600, but it is hard to see on 
what grounds he could have written 560. The other is the scholium 
on the passage of Lucian cited above {SehoHa, III. 57, Jacob.) ; to 

'OA.i!/ijriov, oTTCp itrriy liptiv tov OXv/x-ttiov A105 iv 'A^^uts, &ia jitya- 
kovpyiav aTropouvTuiv ABr/vatiov }(prjfiAr(ov eis T^v KaTOtTReuijv, irXiiov tSiv 
t' Iriov iraperave Kri£[o/«vov, oi? koi o ty Kv^lkio veiu? ■ koX ovk o.v mivcTf- 
X4'T$ri<Tav S,i>,^xo, «i /i^ 'ASptdTOS o auronparoip 'Viafiattov Sij/ioo-iois ava- 
kia/tam irvvavTiXd/SeTo tS)v ipyuiv. The three hundred years here are 
evidently reckoned from Antiochos Epiphanes (175 B.C.), and this 
is entirely correct ; still, we have merely an approximation. In the 
life of Hadrian by Spartianus, however, occurs a passage from which 
something more definite can be gained : Ad orientem profectus per 
Athenas iter fecit, atque opera quae apud Athenienses coeperat de- 
dicavit, ut lovis Olympii aedem et aram sibi {§ 13). Here we learn 
that the dedication took place on one of his journeys to the East, 
and this at once brings us again to the chronology of his travels. 
Almost all chronologists agree that Hadrian visited Athens at least 
three times as Emperor ; and the problem is to determine the dates 
of his last two visits, and to decide on which one the dedication took 
place. On this point opinions vary considerably (Hertzberg, II. 329). 
Lenormant {Recherches Arch, d, Eleusis : Rec. d'inscr., p. 179), 
Clinton (Fast. Rom., p. 124), and Eckhel {Docir. Num., VI. p. 

* See the full collation of the various views in Hertzberg, II. p. 301 ff. 
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482), who place the ceremony as late as 135 a.d., assign it of course 
to the last visit of Hadrian to Athens ; as do also Corsini (Fast. Alt, 
II. p. 105), Boeckh {C. I. G., 1072, cf. 342), Franz {FJem. Epigr. 
Gr., p. 286), and Keil {Philoiogits, Suppl.-Bd. II.. 1863, p. 596), 
although these place this journey as early as 132 a.d. This wa,s until 
lately the most widely accepted opinion, although Fiemmer (de itin. 
et rebus gestis Hadr. Imp., p. vi., aiid pp. 2, 30, 46,53-58) thinks that 
the temple was dedicated during the visit before the last, in the suin- 
mer of 130 a.d. ; and lastly, Haakh (Pauly, Real-Eiicyc, III. 1033 ff.) 
assigns this visit and the dedication to the year 129 a.d. The result 
of Fiemmer has been rendered very probable by a most ingenious 
combination of Renier. (Lebas-Foucart, p. 34 of the Exeg. of the 
Megarian Insa:') The foUoiving is the substance of his argument. 
In an inscription found in the province of Lambaesa is an order of the 
day addressed by the Emperor Hadrian to the auxiliary troops of the 
African army while Q. Fabius CatuUinus was Imperial Legate in that 
province. Now the latter was made consul for the year 130 a.d., 
and must therefore have left his province before the autumn of 
129 A.D. But the visit of Hadrian took place in the rainy season, 
i.e., autumn (Spart., Hadr., c. 22), so that the order carmot be later 
than the autumn of 128. Again, we learn from Spartianus {Hadr. 
13) that Hadrian on leaving Africa betook himself immediately to 
Rome, where he remained but a short time, and departed shortly 
after for the East, visiting Athens on his way, in order to dedicate 
the works which he had begun there, among them the Olytnpieion. 
Lastly, we leam from an Egyptian inscription (Boeckh, C. I. G., 
4727) that the Emperor arrived in Thebes in November of the fif- 
teenth year of his reign, i.e., 131 a.d. Accordingly, the dedication 
must liave taken place in the time between 129 and r3t a.d., proba- 
bly in 130 A.D. If we can trust Spartianus in details, this is almost 
complete demonstration ; and the fact that Haakh and Fiemmer, in- 
dependently of each other and on somewhat different grounds, had 
already arrived at almost the same result, adds to it no little force. 



* Renier follows Boeclih in placing Che dale of the Egyptian inscription ir 
November, 130 A.D., and consequently fixes the dedication in lag or the begin 
ning of 130 A.n. But Ihe inscription is dated Nov. 20 of the fifteenth year a 
Hadrian's reign, which is 131 and not 130 A.D., for he was procldmed empero 
on the nth of August, 117 A.n. 
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\i the f-nl (f thi listonol rexiew I mist emphasize once more the 
main res ilt The temple architectunlly con&iclered was the work 
not of the second century a u but of the second centur\ B.C. This 
has been verj oflen forgotten and ronseq lentlj the temple has not 
been studied with the care which it leserves 

Its completion and dedication ha.d a verj maiked effect on the 
religious life of Athens The ceremon} itself was made as imposing 
as possible and the most poj ular orator oi the daj was engaged to- 
delner the oraticn Thi'; wai the famous sophist Polemon (Philostr., 
Vit Soph I 25, 6) who as we know from his pnnripal biographer 
Philostratos enjojed an exceptional reputation during the reigns of 
frajan Hadnan and Antoninus Pius especi'Ul) for the extempora- 
neous declamations which were then so popular U]"on the comple- 
tion of the temple Hadnan wished to create at Athens i worship of 
Zeus Olympios to ri\al or surpass in bnlhanc) that at Olympia. So 
we find that he instituted quadrennial Olympic games like those 
at Olympia (cf Boeckh C I G 342) beginning thereivith a new 
senes of Olympiads. The pnest of Zeus Olympios at Athens, and 
the Phaedyntes, whose duty it was to cleanse the colossal image of 
the god which stood in the ceUa of the temple, had each a seat of 
honor in the Dionysiac theatre, like the corresponding officials of the 
temple of Zeus in Elis.* But even at Olympia the worship of Zeus 
had long ceased to be genuine ; and the galvanic revival at Athens 
was even a far worse mockery, being little more than a half- concealed 
servile adulation of the Roman emperor himself by the Athenians. 
Kver since the time of Augustus it had been customary to pay 
divine honors to the Roman emperors, even during their lives, gen- 
erally in connection with a god or hero with whom the emperor 
might fancifully be identified (Hertzb., I. 529) ; and when the allied 
kings entertained the plan of completing the Olympieion in honor of 
Augustus, they proposed to dedicate it to his genius {loc cit). And 
now Hadrian identified himself with Zeus, assuming the title of 
"OXifLTTuK, causing a statue of himself ind a symbol of his own 
divinity to be placed within the temple,| demoting a separate altar 

* Visoher, N. SckioHz. Mtis. (1S63), pp. 36, 37. 49, 59, See above, pp. 154, 
169. 172. 

t Dio. Cass., UCIX. 16: 'hS'piavhi U ri re '0\6fi7rw„ -rh i^ rail 'Afl^vai! iy 4 
Ko! airrhs tSpvrai i^^olviri. kbI 5^ii:fo;'TH h alirh inb 'IpBJai Ko/iKrO^i'Ta irtft;«e 
(cf. Waclismuth, S. A., p. 6Sg). 
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there to his worship (Spart., Hadr., 13), and claiming for himself all 
the honors of the god from the priests. The first, or among the 
first, of these priests was the famous Herodes Atticus of Marathon 
(Boeckh, C. I. G., 335, 336 ; cf. Dittenb., C. J. A., 476, 485) ; and 
the name of another, Statius Quadratus, who probably officiated some 
years later, is handed down to us.* In its subsequent history, the 
temple, or at least a part of it, seems to have become the special 
property of the reigning emperor. In the time of Septimius Severus 
a statue of his son Caracalla was probably erected here on the occa- 
sion of his elevation to the rank of Augustus (Boeckh, C. I. G., 353 ; 
cf. Hertzb., II. 426). 

When the heathen temples of Athens were converted into Christian 
churches, the Olympieion became a church of St. John (p. 188 above, 
and Hertzb., III. 447). It henceforth disappears from history until 
the fifteenth century, when it reappears, under the name of the Palace 
of Hadrian, in almost as ruined a state as that in which it appears 
to-day. When Pausanias came to Athens, on his tour through Greece 
(about 170 A.D.), the temple had recently been finished, and he saw 
it in its full beauty ; for though it suffered in comparison with the 
smaller and more perfect works of the better days of art, it was, 
nevertlieless, one of the most remarkable and imposing buildings of 
Athens. For size, it had no rival in the city, and hut few in the 
world. There are only five to be mentioned with it : viz., the great 
temple at Selinus, 359 by 167 feet ; the temple of 2^us at Agrigentum, 
—which was destroyed by the Carthaginians when half-completed,— 
357 W 170 feet; the great Samian temple of Hera, 362 by 167 feet; 
that of Apollo at Didynia, 366 by 163 feet; and that of Artemis at 
Ephesos, 342 by 163 feet.-f The Olympieion itself measured 354 by 
171 feet ; and though it was built in the Corinthian order, it must 
have presented an effect of solidity almost Doric, for the columns are 
far more massive than is usual in the Corinthian order, the height 
being but 8^ diameters, instead of the gij- that Vilruvius (IV. i) 
gives as the rule. The entasis of the columns of the Olympieion is 

• Boeckh, C. I. C, 337; Diltenbetgec, C. I. A., 486. Dittenljetger {Hermes, 
Vli. 1873, p. 213 ff.) shows that in the Alherian inscriptions it was only after 
the death of the emperor that the word Sth wa? placed directly before his name, 
without bis imperial titles. He consequently assigns this inscription to a year 
after the death of Hadrian. For another point of resemblance between the wor- 
ship of Zeiis at Athens and that at OlympU, cf. Dittenb., C. I. A., 487. 

t.^'.;i?«;rf.ifl//fl,»«,TV. p. 15. 
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caref Ih in Ic 1 ut it is still deridedlj intenoi m L\art Cis aid 
unit rmty cf rvature to the n rk ot the Penckai age In 
amount it is not excessive bemg hi less than was common m 
late Roman times but on the other hand greater than m an> 
ot the older temples at Athens Ihe comparative amoints of the 
entasisj in the Frechtheion Thebeion Paxthenirn Propylaea (small 
a id large order) ^nd the Olympieion are to eai.h other \erv nea.rlj 
as the numbers 4 6 8 9 1 1 and 1 2 respectively The entasis c f 
the Krge oider m the Propylaea is therefore nearly as great as thit 
of our temple (for details '.ee Penrose fp 4o-4j) In st 11 another 
way the oitline of the columns betrays their compar-itu ely late date 
they do not begin to taper until the( ha^e reached neiilj a quarter 
of their height the diameter so far remaining precisely the same 
whereTS m all the older temples the diminution ot the diameter 
begins at the base The mdvidual cokmns present the folljwmg 
dimensions (cf Rhusop 4tc/t Eph 1863 p 33 f") The entire 
height IS 17 25 m (56 ft 7 in ) of which 2 02 m (6 ft 7-^ m ) 
belongs to the capital, and 1.16 (3 ft, gf in.) to the base. The 
diameter at the base is 1.70 m. (5 ft., 7 in.), and at the top, directly 
beneath the capital, 1.49 m. (4 ft, lof- in.). In the middle it is 
1.63 m. (5 ft., 4-^ in.). These diameters are measured from the 
bottom of the flutings, which are twenty-four in number. The in- 
side row of columns differs slightly from the outside row, the base, 
both plinth and mouldings, being a litde higher, and the shaft con- 
sequently a little shorter. The temple was decasfyle, dipteral, and 
probably hyptethral. The passage of Vitruvius which defines an 
hypjethral temple (III. i, 8) is self-contradictory and probably 
corrupt ; but it is clear that if there existed any h)^£ethral temples 
at all, as is now generally admitted, an enormous decastyle, dipteral 
temple would certainly have been so constructed. Vitruvius could 
liardly have used the Olympieion at Athens as an example in any 
case, because at his time it was almost certainly not roofed at all. 
The cella, which no doubt did not differ materially from the ordinary 
type, was surrounded by 124 columns; for, besides the two rows of 
twenty on each side and three rows of six (10-4) both in front and 
l)ehind, there were four columns between the antae at each end. 
'ITie temple was adorned with sculpture ; but all trace of this has dis- 
appeared excepting some clamp-marks, which may still be seen along 
the architrave where the marble blocks were fastened. 
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The passage of Pausanias giving an account of his visit Lo tiie 
Ol3Tnpieion, which. I have already cited more than once, is concerned 
chiefly with the peribolos and its contents, and it remains still to 
discuss it a little more ia detail. The words of Pausanias are as 

follows (1. 18, 6-8) : Trpir 8s « to Upov levai, Toi) A(os rov 'OXu/ittiou, — 
'A8f)Mivo! o 'Poj/iac'ojv fiatnXiv^ t6v ts rooc dvt^v/Ke koI to nyaX/ia 04ai 
a^v, oE jxeyWii. nif, oti /i^ 'PoSims kol Tu/iaiois eurtv oE KoXoCTcroi, Tci 
Aoijra AyoXfiara o/wiois ajroAetVeToi,* Tr«n-ou7Tat Se (k t6 eAe^avTo; Kni 
jyyturofj Ktti tjjei Tej(Mjs «v jrpos to ji.iyeOo-i hprntriv, — ■ ivravda (iKoves 
'ASpiavoC Svo ^ec etirt ©atribu AiHou, Sun 8« Aiyuin-iou. j^oXkoI St eoTairt 
?rpi Tiov Kioviav as 'A^jpatw koA.oSitu' diroiKous 7roA,e«. o /U^v Sq ttS? irepi- 
^oXos •TTUOioii' iLoXiara. nvtrapiav kur'ar, oyhpiAvTiav Sk TrX^pvjs' iin-o yap 
TToAtios ^Ktumjs tiKuii' 'ASpuivoi? ^luriXha^ dvaKeiTut, kol! <r<jl>Ss vwipe^a- 
Ajw™ 'AftjvaHH TOi' KoAo<r<rov di^«i^«s OT«rl9e tou vooS, fleas a^iov. 
i<TTi St dp;(aia ei' tco n-«pt/5oA(p Z<us ;^aA.iiou! kui voos Kpovou kbi 'Peos 
KOt Te/ievos r^s iirtKXijmy 'OAu/ittuis. Ei'TaBSa oo-ov ^i Tr^j(W rii JSon^os 
SieonjKe, itac Aeyovft ^eTa t^ iiroitppiav rf/y en-i AeuKoXiiui^os avu^aaav 
viroppu^cm. ravrij to vSiop, etr^oXkovm re « airo dm irSv eros dX^tra 
TTupiui' /lAiTt ix-L^avTa. KtiTat St ETri Ki'ovos 'loTjiipdroiis dj'Spias' . . . 
KEivTot St KOI }iiSov ^pvyiou Jliptrai. ^oJ^ovy rpiiroSa dc«;^oiTes, 0(a^ 
a^uM, KoX avTol Kal o TpiVous. tou Se 'Okv/iiriov Atos AeuKa\iiui'a oikci- 
So/i^trai Xeyovm to dp;^(t^o^' (epov, a^/i^iov aTrotfiaiyoi/rf^ u)s AtUKaXioiv 
A&ipr/ji^iry iutctfuz To-^ov TOU vaov Tov vvv ov tthKv Af^ttrT/jKiiro.. 

There are several things in this narrative that deserve notice. It 
is strange at the outset that Paiisanias makes no reference whatever 
to the Arch of Hadrian, for it is probable that in entering the peri- 
bolos he passed under it. Wachsmuth suggests that the arch may 
not yet Jiave been built ; but this is not very probable, since it seems 
to have been the work of Hadrian himself. The propylaeon, which 
was laid bare in 1861 in making a road, is semicircular in form, and 
built of the same material as the rest of the peribolos wall. It was no 
doubt clothed with marble steps, ieading up from the level of the 
arch to that of die peribolos. So far as can be seen from the walls 

• The emendalion of 07 . . . i,r<3ffK^,.T«< to oS . . . k^ah^i^f-ra., which is 
adopted by Dindorf, Walz, Bekkei', and Schubatt, appears to be necessary. It is 
evident from this whole passage, and ftoni II. 27, 2, that the size is just what 
Pausanias is emphasining. Sieljel and Boecl;h (C /. C, 331) keep the Mss. 
text and understand Ihe passage, " not on account of its size, for even disregard- 
ing the colossi of Rhodes and Rome the other images are as lai^e," 
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of the I r Lolo i the r iire-^ent condition this \>as the only e 
and through this Pausanias probably [ xssed Leake has observed 
(mistaking however the arch for the entrance) that the first view of 
the temple included both the side and the west end, as in the case 
of the Parthenon nhen one passes the Tiop^laea, Of the temple 
Itself Pausanias gives no description and adds nothing to our knowl- 
edge ot It but of the gre'it image of the {,od we learn something. 
It was of enormous size only excelled b\ the tolossi of Rliodes and 
Rome, and was, as he intorms tis m another place (II. 27, z), more 
than twice as large as that of Asklepios at Epidauros. In his opinion 
it was of fine workmanship, considering its size. It was of gold and 
ivory, and on its base were reliefs representing the battle of the 
Athenians with the Amazons* (Paus., I. 17, 2). After disposing of 
the temple and its contents in a parenthesis, Pausanias goes on to 
describe the statues of Hadrian, of which there was a great multitude 
in the peribolos. First of ail, there were four, made of specially 
valuable marbles, two of Thasian and two of Egyptian. Just where 
these stood we do not know, for Pausanias' words bear several inter- 
pretations Besides these, a great number of Greek cities, both of 
the mainland and bejond the sea, caused statues of the Emperor to 
be set up in the peribolos of the newly-finished temple, to signify 
their gratitude for the favors which he had bestowed on them. 
Among these were Abjdos, Aegina, Araphipolis, Anemurion in Kili- 
kia, Keramos m Kana, Kyzikos, Laodikeia on the Sea, Miletos, Pale 
in Kephallenia Pompeiopolis, Sebastopolis on the Black Sea, Sestos, 
Smyrna or Ephesos, and Thasos.f The dedicatory inscriptions from 



* nphs Si to" jufii am : &i]ti4o>s imlv Upiv ■ ypaijiaX Bs eiVi Trphs '^^C6|ras 'A9j]- 
yaToi /la-^u/ieVD. ifenolifTni Si irfiau/ S xiXe^o! oZras Kai -ry 'AOtii-S iirl rri ainrlSi 
Koi ToS OKo/nrliiii Aiii ^irl -np 0i8pif. Editors have generally referved this (0 the 
Zeus at Olympia, but they find a discrepancy between this remark and the ex- 
tended description of that statue in the Fifth Book. Schubart refers it with great 
plausibility to the statue in Athens; and certainly, if aiptirir is to be interpreted 
exactly, it can niean nothing else. 

t There is much difference of opinion as to the interpretation of this clause of 
Pausanias; as the Mss. give it, x'^"'" '^ iaraai vpb tSiv Ktifoir is' Aiijiiaioi xaKoiaiy 
BirofKous voXea. The old Latin translation, which is adopted by most of the editors, 
paraphrases it as follows: Ad teraplivero columnas uiliium quas colonias Atheni- 
enses appellant ex aere etecta sunt simulacra. According to this, Pausanias would 
say that the colonial cities had set up statues of themselves personified. Such 
personifications occur quite early in the history of Greek art, and were very com- 
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these cities have been found on marble bases, mostly near the ruins. 
They are all practically the same, and one example will suffice. 

(Boeckh, C. I. G., 332) AvroKparopa Kacirapa, Tpaiavov 'A&puo'hv Sc- 
^aTTOv 'Okv/iiriov koI ^PXTy^^^ V ""oAis tj A.lyavijT<av tov tavni's (ruirijiia 
Koi evfpyenp/ Sia eTrt/xtXiiTov SoxthcXe'Sou. Some of these seem to have 
been set up close against the columns of the temple, a disposition of 
which several other examples may be cited among both the Greeks 
and the Romans (Ross, Arch. Aa/sdize, I. 193). An immense statue 
of Hadrian, overtopping all the others, was erected by the Athenians 
themselves and placed behind the temple, that is at the west end. 

mon in Roman tiraes (cf. Overbeck, Gesdi. d. Gr. PI., II. 435), so that on that 
score there is no objection to this interpretation, which is adopted by Ross {Areh. 
Auf., lo<. dl.') and by Dyer (p. 277). Dyer urges that in the next sentence the 
statues of Hadrian are mentioned, and that therefore we ace to suppose that 
each city erected a statue of the Emperor and also one of heraelf. But it must be 
obseired that the second clause would not in any case be a repetition. After 
speaking of the bronze statues which stood in front of the columns, he coiitinues : 
" The whole peribolos indeed is full of statues, for a statue of Hadrian was erected 
by each city." Here it is very evident that the emphasis is on kicia I is 

very common for a number of cities to club together and, at their jom p 
to erect a statue of an emperor who had aided or befriended them; p 

the.dties of Asia Minor, when Tiberius helped them to repair the damag us d 
by a severe series of earthquakes (Overbeck, loc. cii.). Pausanias call 
to the great number of statues, and naturally explains why there we m n 

Even were it a mere repetition, Ihtit would by no means exclude it fr m h 
of Pausanias. There are, moreover, some positive arguments to be u g d gai 
the above-mentioned interpretation. Pausanias begins with the sta H 

drian. " Here there are statues of Hadrian," he says, " two of Tbas d 

of Egyptian marble; and bronze ones stand before the columns," e th 

only natural interpretation to let elxivfi 'ASpianov continue as the subject to be 
supplied in the next sentence. Two lines further on we find him again speaking 
of the statues of Hadrian. It would certainly be very harsh to suppose that he 
thrust in here, without explanation, a reference to a numerous class of very differ- 
ent statues. Again, in other places, when Pausanias mentions such personifica- 
tions of cities, he adds an explanation rendering his meaning clear (cf. II. 16, 3; 
III. 18, 5; X. 18, 7). If is needless to add that among the inscriptions, etc., 
found in the peribalos, nothing has appeared which gives the slightest support lo 
this interpretation. From an sesthetic point of view, no doubt, the effect would be 
improved, if among the crowd of Hadrians, big and little, were scattered a few 
graceful female forms; but, unfortunately, their existence cannot he proved, and 
some other interpretation of the words of Pausanias must be attempted. Most 
scholars agree in understanding them to refer to statues of Hadrian erected by 
the colonies! but here also we find some difference of opinion. Boeckh (C /. G., 
331) sets forth a most elaborate explanation: Ad introitum irspifijAou pro antis 
baud dubie Hadriani duae statuae Thasii et totidem Aegyptloci lapidis collocatae 
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Other and older statues also occupied various places in the enclosure, 
among which was a statue of Isocrates, erected by his adopted son, 
Aphareus. This is mentioned also by the Ps. Plutarch ( Vii. X. Oral., 
p. 839 B ; ['Ai^a/jtus] EtKOva uuroB aveO'i]Kf irpoi tcu 'OXu/iTrietui exl kio- 
vos Kol iTreypatj/ev ■ 

liroKpaTOV! AiJMipew iraTpos tlKova t^v8 aviO^KC 
Zrrjvl, 6eow rt tri^iov kox yaviiav aperifv. 
Pausanias closes the list of the statues with the mention of a fine 
group consisting of some Persians upholding a bronze tripod, and the 
archaic statue of Zeus already mentioned. In the peribolos was 

erant; infus vero ad munim fffpifl^Aou in stoa positae erant Imperatoris imagines a 
Graeciscivitatibusdedicatae; el ante huins atoae cohimnas sub dio statuae einsdem 
a coloniia Romaiiis dicatae, eaeque aheneae. The two clauses x'^^i"" *' fataat 
irpi Tuv Ki6viiv, etc., and airi yiip WAeioJ iaiimis t'tx^v 'AZpua-ov, etc., according 
to him refer to two different sets of statues; the latter, dedicated by Greek cities, 
stood in a corridor along the wall of the peribolos, and the former, set up by 
Roman colonies, stood before the columns of this corridor. The corridor is purely 
a creation of Boeckh's fancy; but in proof of the assumption that Roman colonies 
erected statues in the temple enclosure, he cites the following inscription, copied 
by Spon, and klerby Dodwell : ImperatoriCaesari,DiviTraiani Parthici filio, Divi 
Nervae nepod, Traiano Hadriano Augusto, . . . Olympic, etc. (cf. Dittenberger in 
C./.^., III. 1,471). This haspcecisely the Latin form which corresponds to theOreelt 
inscriptions found in the peribolos, and it belongs certainly to a statue of Hadrian 
erected in Athens by a Roman colony in 132 A. D., after the dedication of the Olym- 
pieion; but it was not found in the temple enclosure, and there is no proof that it 
ever stood there. Even if it did, this by no means justifies stich a violent interpre- 
tation of the words of Pausanias. Boeclch does not emend the text; but how he 
gfets the required sense from it he does not say, and I do not understand. Wachs- 
muih (p. 226) refers the words to statues of Hadrian, but does not go into the 
question of the exact exegesis of the text; and Hertzberg (II. 327) seemingly 
dissents from the explanation of Boeckli. There is, however. Considerable diffi- 
culty in the text as it stands. LiteftiUy translated the words would mean : " Bronze 
statues of Hadrian, which the Athenians call colonial cities"; and it is hard 
to get the required sense from this. Leake felt this difficulty, and proposed to 
remedy it by an emendation. The text of Pausanias Is not good, and in many 
places one or more words have fallen out. Leake supposes this to be the case 
here, and would insert before the words ii! 'Aflij™To. the similar ones ij ki^iBfaas, 
making the passage read, xhAko? Si iaTaai irpi. Tmc niiBKP Sj ayeBeaav fli 'Afljipoloi 
KxKovaiv okoIkovs irdAeii. This, however, introduces a scarcely less harsh con- 
struction, and does not seem probable. He has not been followed, I believe, by 
any editors. The interpretation given in the text seems to me the only plausible 
one; but it is probable that Pausanias did not write the words as fhey now stand. 
The passage has resisted the endeavors of so many leaVned critics that It seems 
hopeless to attempt its emendation. 
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also a temple of Kronos and Rhea ; but its temenos, i.e. the enclosure 
sacred to the deities, must have extended to a considerable distance 
outside the peribolos, down to the Ilissos, as Wachsmuth (p. 227) 
shows in detail. It must be remembered diat before the time of Pau- 
sanias the city wall on the east side had been levelled. There was, 
lastly, a temenos of the Olympian Earth (P^) ; • and this also prob- 
ably extended beyond the peribolos in a south-westerly direction, till it 
approached the city wall near the Itonian Gate (Wachsmuth, p. 328 ; 
cf. Plut. Tkes., 2-j). 

During the excavations in 1861, Rhusopulos took occasion to ex- 
amine the peribolos much more closely than had before been done ; 
and he laid bare a large portion of the northern boundary wall, the 
exact position of which was hitherto unknown. The temple did not 
lie, as was supposed, direcdy in the centre of the enclosure, but was 
considerably nearer the north wall. (For a more detailed description 
of the peribolos, cf. Rhusopulos in the ArcA. Eph., 1862, p. 31 ff) 

In our knowledge of the Olympieion there are many gaps ; and 
many questions suggest themselves, which, for the present at least, 
cannot be answered. Nevertheless, its remarkable history, its large 
dimensions, and the beauty and picturesqueness of its ruins, will 
always make it one of the most interesting of the architectural re- 
mains of Greek antiquity. 



V for liiv IvWK-Dsw, in Paus. I, i 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



S 1 h h s leei ri i p i the Ere hthcioi thit I hi\e 
liesitated to swell the hit of writers i pon the subject I hope hoiv 
ever that my article maj be of some slight ■lervn.e to those ho wish 
to umierstand the airangement of this remarkable building I take 
pleasure in e\pres!jint, m\ thanks for kind suggestions to Dr Wilhelm 
Dorpfeld of the Impeiiil (jerman Archseolog cal Institute it Athens 
aid Mr Francis H Bac5n of the 'Vmerican E-cpedition to Assos 
Iherc are s me q lestions relating t? the Erechtheion which ran be 
settled if at all nh after more complete and careful excavations 
thm ha\c jet been made It is greath to Le desired that this task 
should be undertaken suon by some one ot the Archseolugical Insti- 
tutes in Athens. 

The Erechtheion was the most venerated temple of Athens, con- 
taining the sacred olive of Athena (Pans., I. 27, 2), the well of 
Poseidon (Pans., I. 26, 5), and the ancient statue of Athena, which 
was said to have fallen from heaven (Pans., I. 26, 6 ; Corpus Inscript. 
Graec, No. 160). No fixed date can be given for either the begin- 
ning or the completion of the present edifice. The older temple 
was burnt by the Persians in 480 b.c (Herod., VIII. 53 and 55 ; 
Paus., I. 27, 2). When the Athenians returned to their ruined city, 
it is highly probable that one of their first undertakings was to rebuild 
the sacred structure in some way ; but no definite record of the 
erection of any such building remains. But Herodotus (VIII. 55) 
says of the Acropolis of Athens, euri iv r^ aKpoTroXi ravrji 'EpexOio^ 
ToC yijyeve'os A.eyo/io'ou ^tvat itjo?, which seems to mean that when He- 
rodotus wrote, in the early part of the Peloponnesian war, a building 
called the temple of Erechtheus stood on the Acropolis. The in- 
scription in C. I. G., 160, and C. I. A., I, 323, bears the date of die 
archonship of Diodes (Olymp. 92, 4 ; 408 B.C.) ; and that in C. I. A., 
I- 324, dates from Olymp. 93, i ; 407 B.C. At this time the temple 
was clearly approaching completion. Xenophon {Helkn:, I. 6, i) 
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says that "the ancient temple of Atlicua" (o TroAaio? t-^? 'A^jj™? 
vf<ii) in Athens was set on fire in the archonship of Kalhas, the year 
when KalUkratidas succeeded Lysander as Spartan admiral, j>., in 
406-405 B.C. It has been maintained that by the expression a ttoXciio! 
v™? the Erechtheion cannot be meant, as a temple not yet com- 
pleted could not be called " ancient " ; but the word vtcSs is used to 
signify not only the building, but the sacred site together with the 
building. The Erechtheion is constandy called o ipxaw i-etS? (Schol. 
in Arisf. Zjv., 273 ; Strabo, IX. 396 ; C. I. A., II. 464) ; and the 
expression TmAatos is certainly justifiable, even if we do not assume, 
what is not unlikely, that some part of the ancient building may have 
been preserved. Whether the Erechtheion was very much injured by 
the fire of B.C. 406 we have no means of determining; nor have we 
any records of subsequent repairs. The temple is mentioned by 
several ancient ivriters, but none except Pausanias attempt to give a 
description of it. In early Christian times, as the remains show, the 
building wag used as a chm-ch, probably of the Saviour, toG Swr^pos 
(cf Mommsen, Athenae Christianae, p. 40 ; Pittakis, Eph. Arch., 
No. 1102 sq., p. 640 sq., and No. 1204, p. 742), and divided mto a 
nave and two side aisles. Under the Turks it was used as a dwelling- 
house ( Wheler, _/uii(^7;^j' into Greece, p. 364), and also as a powder 
magazine. When Stuart andRevett saw the building (1751-1753), it 
was already in a very ruinous condition. During the war of Greek 
independence (1821-1828), the Erechtheion suffered greatly. In 
1S38 the building was repaired under the direction of Pittakis; but 
a violent storm in 1852 threw down all but one of the columns of the 
western wall, and they are now lying in the interior of the building. 
The latest excavations, made in 1852, left the Erechtheion in its 
present condition. 

I subjoin a list of papers upon the Erechtheion. I have attempted 
to give a complete bibliography of all articles which can claim to be 
considered the result of independent research, and I hope nothing of 
importance has been omitted. Some books or parts of books are 
mentioned which do not claim originality, but which present the 
views of others in an easily accessible form. 

Spon and Wheler, Voyage d'Tialie, de Dalmatie, de Grke, ei du Le- 

■vanl. Lyon, 1678; La Hay e, 1724. 
George Wheler. Journey into Greece. London, 1682. 
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Stuart akd Revf.tt. Antiquities of Athens. Vol. II., Chap. II. Lon- 
don, 17S7. 

Edward Dodwell. A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece 
during the Years 1801, 1805, and 1806. 

W. WiLKiNS. Atheniensia, or Remarks on the Topography and Build- 
ings of Athens: p. 75 ff. London, 1816. 

W. WiLKJNS. Memoirs of Robert Walpole. —Memoirs relating to Euro- 
pean and Astatic Turkey, etc. London, 1818. 

R. Walpole. Travels in Various Countries of the East. London, 
1820. 

K. O. MiTLLER. Minerveie PoUadis Sacra et Aedes in Arce Athenarum, 
etc. Gottingen, 1820. 

Aloys Hirt. Geschickte der Bauktmst bei den Alien. II. 24. Ber- 
lin, 1 82 1. 

W. H. Inwood. The Erechtheion of Athens. London, 1827. 

August BocKH. Corpus fnscriptionumGraecantm, No. i6o. Berlin, 1828. 

W. WiLKINS. Prolusiones Architectonicae. London, 1834. 

Chkistopher Wordsworth. Athens and Attica: Notes of a Tour. 
London, 1836. 

Alexander Ferdinand von Quaest. Das Erechtheion zu Athen. 
Berlin, 1840. 

W.M.Leake. Topography of Athens. Vol. L Ed. 2. London, 1841. 

Friedrich Thiersch. Ueber das Erechihsmnauf der Akropolis zu Athen. 
Miinchen, 1843. 

P. W. FoKCHHAMMER. Uehcr Alte Konigsgrdber, etc. In AUgemeine 
Zeitung, 1S43, No. 256. 

Carl Botticher. Tektonik der Heltenen. Potsdam, 1844. 

A. R. Rangabe. k:!^At\:a.<Ca.^ Revue Arch4ologique, 1845. 

Hausen. In the Wiener AUgemeine BauzeUung, iSji. 

Tetaz, In the Wiener AUgemeine BauBeitung, 1851 : pp. 342 ff. 

Tetaz. In the Revue ArckSologique, 1851 : viii. Ann^e, pp. 1-12, 81- 
96; pi. 158-159. 

Carl Botticher. Der PoUas-tempel als IVohnhaus des KSnigs Erech- 
theus, nach der Annahme von Fr. Thiersch. Berlin, 185 1. 

Raoui^Rocheite. In the Journal des Savants, 1852. 

IIpaKTtKcl Tijs iirl Tou 'EpExScCou (irtTpinrijs, V| ova-ypiul)!^ tt[s a>.i]6ov; Kura- 
vriatttn lav "EpexejCou, k.t.X. 'A(h{vi)a^v, 1853. 

Friedrich Thiersch. Ueber die neuesten Untersuchungen des Erech- 
theums auf der Akropolis su Athen. Ein Sendschreiben an Herrn 
Geheimrath August Biickh. Miinchen, 1853. 

Friedrich Thiersch. Ueber das olliniiia bei Pausam'as. Eine Beilage 
zur Epikrisis der neuesten Untersuchungen des Erechtheums. Miin- 
chen, 1857. 
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Friedrich Thieusch. Epikrisis der nsuesten Witl^rsuchimgen dss Erech- 

theums auf der Akropolis zu AHmn. Miinchen, 1857. 
P. W. FoKCHHAMMER. Helknica. I. pp. 31 fF. lieriin, 185;. 
Carl Botticher. In Uie Zeitschrift fiir Bauweseii. Berlin, 1859. 
E. M. Beule. DAcropole d''Athhies. Paris, l86z. 
Carl BOtticher. Bericht iiber die Unterstichungen an/ der Akropolis 

von Atheji im Friihjahre, 1863. Berlin, 1863. 
Ernest Breton. Athhtes dicrite et dessiiiSe. Ed. z. Paris, 1 368. 
Thomas Henry Dyer. Ancienl Aihsns ; ils History, Topography, and 

Remains. London, 1873. 
P. W. FORCHHAMMER. Dadiiehos, Eine Leitung in das Verstdndniss der 

Hellenischen Mytheii, Mythensprache, und mythischen Bauten. Kiel, 

1875- • 
Adolph Michaelis. Bemerknngen zur Periegese der Akropolis von 

Aiken. In MUtheilungen des deutsciun Institutes in Atheii, 1877, 1. 
Leopold Julius. Usber das Erechtkeion. Munchen, 1878. 
James Fergusson, Tke ErecMIuum and the Temple of Athetia Polios in 

Athens. In Transactions of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 

1875-6. Republished with an appendix in 1879. 
A. S. Murray. The Erechtkea?n. In Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Vol: I- P- 224. 1880. 
R. BoRRMANN. Heue Hntersuehungen am Erechtkeion su Athen. In 

MUih. d. deutschen Inst, in Athen, 1881, p. 372. 
James F'ergusson. Stairs to Pandroseum at Athens. In Journal of 

Hellenic Studies. Vol. il. p. 83. 1881. 
A. R. Eangabe. Das Erechtkeion. In Mittk. d. deidschen Inst, in 

Athen, 1883, p. 258. 

For Inscriptions, see Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, No. 160 ; Corpus 
luscriptionum Atticaruni, I. Nos. 321, 323, 324; "ABijvoior, VII. p. 
482 ; 'E^gicpls 'ApxaioXoYucij, November, 1837 (Rangabe') ; Ktinstblatt, 
■ 1836, No. 39 ff. (Ross) ; Antigttitis Hellhdgues, 1842, No. 56fr. (Ran- 
gab^) ; C. T. Newton's Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the 
British Museum, London, 1874 ; and Otto John's Pausaniae Descriptio 
Arcis Atkenarum, ed. 2, revised by Michaelis. Bonn, 1880. 

On the excavations of 1832 and the following years, see 'B4nii«pU 'Apxaio- 
XffYiKif; KunstMalt. 1835, No. 78; Allgemeine Zeitung. July, 1835. 



The four plana of the Erechtheion given with this paper are taken from 
the npaKTiKii of the Archsological Society of Athens, 1853. 
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THE ERECHTHEION. 



The Erechtheion is a rectangular edifice 20.30 m. in length and 
11.21 m. in breadth. Seen from the east, it has the appearance of 
an Ionic hexastyle temple. The southern wall stands hajf a metre 
from a terrace about 3 m. high, which is continued for some distance 
both east and west of the building. The space between this terrace 
and the wall of the Erechtheion is filled with earth. On account of 
this arrangement, the buBding appears about 3 m. lower from the 
south than from the north, where there is no terrace. The eastern 
front of the building is on the same level as the southern side, while 
the stereobate of the north and west sides is about 3 m. lower than 
that of the east and south sides. At the north-west corner is a por- 
tico with six Ionic columns, four on the front, and one behind each 
comer column. At the soutli-west corner is a small porch, the roof 
of which is supported by six Kopat {maidens) or Karyattds standing 
on the high wall which encloses the porch. Each of these two 
porches communicates by a doorway with the interior of the building. 
Besides these two doors and the main entrance at the east, there is 
another door under the base of the second (counting from the south) 
of the engaged columns of the western wall. The antiquity of this 
last door has been doubted on account of the roughness of its sides 
and the fact that the threshold is not made, as we should expect, of 
one stone. The Intel hovever, is formed of one block, equal in 
height to two courses of d e to es of which the temple is built, and 
it extends the same d stance o 1 each side of the door. As this 
stone could hate been nserted for no other purpose than as a 
iintel, the antiqu ty of tl e loor admits of no reasonable doubt. (See 
Plate II., a.) The rough york on the sides may date from tlie time 
when the Christ an sed tl s as the main entrance to their church. 

In the interior of the bu Id g are the foundations of three walls. 
One was a cross vail from north to south, just east of the great door- 
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way R, which opens upon the northern porch F. The olher two ran at 
right angles to the first, extending from it to the east end of the build- 
ing.* The first of these walls was part of the original building. The 
two others were late additions, built probably by the Christians to 
support the pillars by which the nave of the church was separated 
from the side aisles, and their late date is evident from the workman- 
ship. The space from the ancient cross-wall to the western wall of 
the building is occupied by a cistern, which was once covered by a 
brick vault-t This vault, a small part of which is preserved, rises 
above the threshold of the great northern door, and was, of course, 
not a part of the original building. This fact has led many to affirm 
positively that the cistern itself was a late addition. This, however, 
is not the case. The two upper steps of the western stereobate, 
instead of being formed by two layers of stones, consist of one course 
of blocks about 0.45 m. thick. These blocks are not cut off so as to 
form part of the surface of the wall within the building ; but they 
project over the edge of the cistern. They axe now roughly broken 
off, so that none of them project more than 0.20 m. ; but this is 
enough to show that these heavy blocks were not employed without 
a purpose. Now the only possible purpose of such blocks can have 
been to bridge over a hollow space. The space occupied by the 
cistern was therefore always hollow. The cistern itself is partly 
cut out of the solid rock, and it was evidently very caretullv made. 
Everything speaks for its antiquity ; and the only argument to the 
contrary, the height of the brick vault which at one time covered it, 
falls to the ground as soon as it is shown that the ongmal covering 
was not the brick vault, but the horizontal pavement of heavy marble 
blocks, portions of which are still to be seen projecting over the edge 
of the cistern. It seems therefore hardly possible to deny that the 
cistern is as old as the blocks ; that is, as old as the building. This 
cistern was probably the 8dkatra-a of Poseidon.J 

The wall d, on the eastern side of the cistern, built of the so-called 
Piraic stone and founded upon the solid rock, supported the cross- 
wall A. Directly above this, in the eleventh and fourteenth c 

• See Plate 1. jz), Aandi,*. 
t Plate III. and IV., ^-j Plate I., ^,^.^. 

J Apoll., III. 14, I, 2i hvifl-'f SdXaaaav, ^n yvy 'Eptx^viiSa i 
Pnus., I. 26. 5, 
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of the northern wall,* are projecting stones, 0.65 m. in width, to whicli 
corresponds a hole, also 0.65 m. wide, in the southern wall.f The 
present wall east of the cistern was then the foundation of a wall of 
some sort, probably of the same age as the temple, which divided 
the building from top to bottom. 

There was a second cross-wall about half way between the last- 
mentioned wall and the eastern front of the temple.J At this point 
the stones of both the north and south wall show clearly that a cross- 
wall existed, for their surfaces were evidently prepared to receive such 
a wall ;§ but no foundations remain. 

The Erechtheion was thus divided into three parts, the two eastern 
rooms being nearly equal in size, while the western division was much 
narrower than the others. The eastern apartment had its entrance 
from the east, while the other two must generally have been entered 
through the great door opening on the northern portico. There was 
the same difference of level between the floors of the rooms to which 
these entrances gave admission which has been noticed between the 
entrances themselves. There was no basement under the eastern 
cella, nor was the building in any part two-storied. The floor of the 
eastern cella was raised one step above the threshold, and joined the 
side walls where they are patched \vith modem brick work. (PL III.) 
If it had been lower than this, it must have left visible traces ; and 
it is hardly conceivable that it should have been higher. The space 
under this floor was filled with a foundation of Piraic stone like that 
now remaining in the comers. When the Erechtheion was altered to 
suit the demands of the Christian worship, the floor of the whole 
edifice was placed at the level of the ancient floor of the two western 
divisions. All the inner foundations of the eastern cella were torn 
away, except a few stones in the comers ; and part of the foundation 
of the eastern porch was removed to make room for the apse of the 
church (PI. I., ^)- The Piraic stones which remain show by their 
position, as well as by their dressed edges, that they did not originally 
form the face of a wall, but were embedded in a solid foundation, 
which probably filled aJl, or at least a great part, of the space under 
the floor of the eastern cella (cf. Borrmann in Mitth. d. deutsch. Inst, 

* See PI. IV., (, f ; and Kg. i, p. 223. The two rectangular holos in the first 
and third courses are, as their workmanship show, of late origin. 

t PI. III., r. J PI, I., B. § PI. in, fi, ; PI. IV., m, «. 
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1881, p. 383). Moreover, whereas the northern and southern walls 
of the building west of the eastern cross-wall are both of marble down 
to the ievel of the floor of this part, east of the eastern cross-wall 
they are built of marble only where they can be seen from the out- 
side, since they were not intended to be seen from the inside below 
the level of the eastern entrance. (See Plates III. and IV.) 

There is no good reason for supposing that the building had 
two stories west of the eastern cross-wall, where the floor was lower, 
Carl Botticher, the chief supporter of the theory of two stories, says that 
the faces of some of the stones of the southern wall show that there was 
a division into two stories {Bericht, p. 199 ff.). I can only say that I 
have been unable to find any traces of such a construction, nor has 
any one since Botticher been able to discover any. In the north and 
south walls are five small shts or windows, which Botticher calls cellar 
windows, and which he uses as a chief argument for his theory. He 
says : " Wo Sonterrain-Fenster sind, muss auch ein Souterrain dahinter 
vorhanden sein ; " but, as has been justly remarked, before we prove 
the existence of a cellar from cellar windows, we must first be sure 
that we have the cellar windows. I am strongly of the opinion that 
these openings are neither cellar windows nor ancient windows at all. 
They .were not made by the builders of the temple, for they are not 
found at the joints between the blocks, but in the middle of the blocks. 
It would be no more difficult to cut them here than at the joints, after 
the stones were in place ; but the original builders would surely have 
left such openings between the stones when tliey put them in place, 
as was done in the case of the similar openings in the stoa of Attains, 
in the Arsenal of Philon and el ewhere. Besides, the inferior work- 
manship of these open ngs n akes it highly improbable that they 
belonged to the u gmal bu Id g. It is not unlikely that they were 
made by the Chnst an to 1 ght the side aisles of their church, a pur- 
pose for which s n la ope img are still in use. While then there is 
no valid argument for the theory that the Erechtheion \vas a two-storied 
building in any part, the rough Piraic stones below the eastern cella show 
plainly that there at least such a division into stories did not exist. 

The eastern cross-wall was probably a solid wall, ivith a door near 
the southern end. At this point the Piraic stones of the southern 
wall give place to marble ; not, however, all at once on the same ver- 
tical line, but each course of Piraic stone is continued further than 
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the one above it, giving it the appearance of a flight of steps. (See 
Plate III.) This arrangement makes it probable that the steps con- 
necting the eastern cella with the rest of the edifice were at this point ; 
though, as there are no actual traces of them, we may suppose them 
to have been built of wood. There must have been some mode of 
communication between the eastern cella and the rest of the build- 
ing and this seems the mo';t probable place for the atiirs 

The western cross wall was not a solid wall like the eastern one 
Fig I copied from Borrmaim gives i view ot the northern wall 
where it was joined by this cross will In the e\e\ enth and fourteenth 
courses of stone arc still seen the rough ends of the stones of the 
era's nail (e e) projecting from the 
main wall Below these the vail is 
roughened as if a vail had heen b lit 
against it here but this rough sur 
face IS only half ts wide is the pro 
jecting stones above Uj. to these 
stones thei the wall had onh half 
the thickness which it had abose It 
IS by no means improbable that as 
Julius s iggests tills di\ ision consist 
ed of 1 ttle or noth nt, more than i 
row of columns with an architiave n 
which case there would merelj ha(e 
been an anta set up against the wall 
where the ro ighness is This appears 
all the more probable from the nature 
of the roughening of the stones. They 
do not seem to have projected so as 
to form part of a cross-wall, except 
those of the eleventh and fourteenth 
courses, but are merely roughened on 
the surface. 

The western wall of the Erechtheion 
was not solid in its upper portion, 
but had four openings in it, — one between each fair of engaged co! 
umns, and one between the southern column and the anta which 
adjoined the southern portico. This iast opening is shown to have 
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existed by tlie finish of the anta, llie first thrcu courses of stone 
above the fine of the bases of the engaged columns have dressed 
jomts, showing tiiat a wall 0.29 m. thick was built against them ; but 
above this point there is no trace of any wall. This agrees with the 
inscription ("A^^mioi', VII. p. 482), Siaej,apio.vn ra /MraKiofui Tlrrapa 
ovTo. TO. irpos Tov Tlav^poa-iiov. In the drawings of Stuart and Inwood 
this space is left open, and it seems never to have been built 
up. The purpose of this opening may have been to admit light 
to the singular niche in the southern wall close to the comer 
anta. This niche is 1.73 m. long and 0.36 m. deep, and reaches 
from the line of the top of the western wall to the top of the 
building ; i.e., it is about 3.40 m. high. (See Fig. 3.) The stones 
which form its back are not smoothed, but are finished as if for 
the reception of a coating of stucco. The large stone just below 
the niche is roughly hewn off, and seems to have projected to 
form a platform, upon which a statue 
may have stood. There is no reason 
to suppose that there was any room or 
flooring in front of this niche beyond 
the projecting shelf just mentioned. 
As Borrmann su^ests (Mitth. d. 
deutsch. Inst., 1881, p. 387), the 
opening between the southern coltinm 
of the western wall and the comer 
anta is in painful disagreement with 
the windows between the columns, 
which are represented by Stuart and 
others, and leads us to doubt whether 
these ivindows, as seen by Stuart, were 
part of the original plan of the build- 
ing. This doubt is strengthened by 
the fact that the window casings were 
almost too lai^e for the space between 
Sopih-weaianca and niche. Afiei the columns, iuasmuch as they seem to 
have projected so far as to hide part of 
the fluting. Moreover, where the window cases were fitted in, the col- 
umns are hewn away more roughly than elsewhere. It is, on the whole, 
probable that all four openings in the western wall were originally alike, 
and that the windows were inserted at some subsequent period. 
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Ill the western wall, in the corner where the temple neets the 
terrace wall which runs under (he porch of the K.6pai la a larj,e break 
in the wall, now filled with rough modern masonry. A break at this 
point was part of the original design, as is shown by the fict that the 
whole length of the modem masonry is spanned b\ one gigantic 
stone (Plate II,, t), which extends the same distaai-e north and 
south of the break. This great stone was intended to hold up the 
superincumbent weight of the anta; but this would not hate been 
necessary if the place now filled with the rubble masonry had been 
originally part of the solid wall. If, as has been maintained by 
Murray {^Journal of Hellenic Studies, I. 224), Bom-nann and others 
the present rubble work marks the place where a broad flight of 
steps joined the building, the large lintel-like stone was quite unneces 
sary, for the stairs, with their foundations, would be built into the 
waJl as soEdly as any other stones, and would sene like other stjnea 
to support the weight of the anta. Nor is there anything in the dis 
position of the stones of the terrace or those of the portico to show 
that a flight of steps existed here ; though it does seem very probable 
that .the terrace was continued at least one course of stone further to 
the north than it now is. On the other hand, if some building' joined 
the Erechtheion at this point, it would be necessary to keep off the 
weight of the anta from the smaller building, and the great stone 
(Plate II., ;■) would then be of use. What the shape of this building 
may hi\e been whether it was % long stoa as uggested by Fergus- 
son or meiely Ismail ediiicewhich occupied the comer, it is impos- 
sible to tell as no foundations have been found It is very desirable 
that this comer be th ro igl H ind carefully excavated. On the 
estern end ot the 1 orch of the K. j q the egg and dart moulding of 
the railing stops about half wa^ betveen the two figures, and there is 
at this point the mirk f i railin^, which met that of the porch from 
the west The fine Imes wh ch adorn the bases of the engaged col- 
umns ot the western wall and the course of at ne immediately be- 
neath them are not continued south ol the north side of the southern 
colunm The presumption is therefore that the comparatively 
unomamented space between these two pomts was not ordinarily 
visible. (See Plate II.) This is another argument for the existence 
of a building in this corner. The wall between these two points can- 
not weE liave been an interior wall, for it has all the main lines of the 
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Other parts of the external wall. Any building which stood in the corner 
would probably have been low, with a railing around its roof which 
hid the western wail of the Erechtheion at least to the height of the 
raUing of the porch of the Kopai. The platform formed by this roof 
with its railing would naturally be accessible from the interior of the 
small building. The south-west corner of the Erechtheion is called 
in the inscription (C. I. G. i6o, C. I. A., I. 322, § 2) r; ywt'a 17 
i?f>o% Tov K«K/)on-i,'i™, ik^ comer by the Kekropion. We may then 
safely affirm that the low building in the comer was the Kekropion. 

From the great pier which terminates the northern wall of the 
Erechtheion at the south-west comer of the north porch (PI. I., E), a 
waE ran toward the west or south-west, which probably turned toward 
the south, and met the southern terrace at some distance west of the 
Erechtheion. The enclosure thus formed was entered from the 
north through the small door S, which leads from the porch through 
the northern wall just outside of the western wall. The lower part of 
the pier which temiinates the northern wall is not finished in a line 
parallel to the length of the building, but slants toward the .terrace, 
and it is clearly to be seen that a double wall met tlie building here 
(PI. II., h and h'). Fergusson thinks that this enclosed a covered 
passage, being led to this opinion by the flat stone which covers the 
small door by the pier. But as nothing positive is known of any 
buildings in this direction, and as a covered passage can be accounted 
for only by supposing it to lead to some building, the assumption in- 
volves us in too many complicated hypotheses. We can confidently 
assert only the existence of a wall at this place ; and the small door 
leading from this great porch justifies us in assuming that diis wall 
belonged to an enclosure or i-f/ifras, to which the door formed the 
entrance. 

In the second step of the stereobate, under the great pier just 
mentioned, and in a stone now lying near it, are the remains of an 
ancient drain discovered by Eotticher in 1862, die purpose of which 
has always been more or less enigmatical. The direction of the drain 
is from the comer by the porch of the Kopai, This comer was, as 
we have seen, probably occupied by a building, the water from the 
roof of which must have nin off into the enclosed court-yard west of 
the Erechtheion. The drain was probably intended merely to carry 
off this rain-water. 
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I'he porch of the Kopat K communicated with the interior of the 
temple by a door (Plates I. and III., a) and a flight of steps, part of 
which still remains ; but there appears to have been at least no 
public passage-way from the porch to the outside. At the north- 
east comer of the porch, where it joins the building, is an opening 
in the wall or railing of the porch, about i m. in width. This open- 
ing has evidently existed from the beginning, for the curve in the 
base of the anta and also that of the railing are continued around 
the comer, showing that the opening was never built up. The evi- 
dentl} ancient character of this opening has led Michaelis and Julius 
to assume an entrance at this pomt, and to base their arguments in 
no small degree upon its existence If, however, any such entrance 
e-iisted it must have been a strictl) private one for the priests and 
other functionanes , for on the stone which forms the threshold of 
this supposed entrance (the upper stone ot the foundation) the orna- 
mentation is continued across the opening. Now this elaborate 
ornamentation, which consists iiot only of curved but also of sharply- 
cut edges, would be exposed to injury from the feet of every one who 
passed over it. In fact, the ornamented edge has suffered very 
severely at this point where sight-seers now scramble over it, while 
other p-irt arc much better freserv ed Moreover in order to use this 
opening as an entrance it is necessary to mount a step 0.50 m. in 
he ght that is fully twice as high as an) other step in the building. 
These arguments against the existence of 1 pt blic entrance at this 
pomt have Leen advanced by \ b Munay (journal of Hellenic 
Studtis I 224) -ind they seem to me conclisve 

It remains to speak of the crypt n under the northern porch F. 
(Plate I., 2.) This is a small apartment entered from the interior of 
the building through a small door in the stone foundations of the 
north wall. (Plates I and IV \ ) In its north west corner is a small 
roimd cistern c. This EeuK dug out and found to be not veij deep : 
it is now again choked up The eastern opening into the square 
magazine is roughlj broken through the foundations, of the porch, 
and cannot be older than the magazine nhich is of modern construc- 
tion ; while the crypt and the entrance thereto from the mtenor of 
the building are evidently of the same date as the temple itself In 
the rocky floor ot the i,rjpt are some irregular fissures in the rock, 
which have been supposed to be the marks shown m antiquity as 
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tliose of Poseidon's tiident.* Eeul^ (Acropok d' Athhies) is tlie 
chief supporter of this theory, and Botticher [Bericht) is its chief 
opponent It Ls difficult to believe that these irregular fissures could 
ha\e been shown by the ancient guides as marks of a tndent, on the 
other hand the purpose ot the littie chamber under the porrh his 
never been explained on xa\ odier theory Tins ma) possibl) hue 
been the dwelling of the sacred serpent t though there is reall) no 
sufticient reason for the supposition 

The Erechtheion then, consisted of three apaitraents The nest 
em one had a public entrance from the great northern porch and 
small doors opening mto die porch of the K^/joi and the enclosure 
on the west of the building The eastern apartment was enteied 
ftom the eastern portico The middle room hid no direct entrance 
from the outside , but it communicated with the eastern apartment 
by a door and a flight of steps, nhile prob-iblv it was separated from 
the narrower western ap^^tment only by a row of columns supporting 
an cnt-iblature Besides these three apartments, there was % small 
crypt under the north porch, which was entered from the middle 
apartment Under the western apartment was a cistern 1\ est of 
the boildmg «as an entlosure, entered by a door m the western wall 
and b) aiiothei door leading from the north porch In the south 
east comer ol this enclosure, adjoining the south west corner of the 
Erechtheion, there appears to ha\ e been a low building, probablj the 
Kekropion 

Such bemg the amngement of the pirts of the bmldrng, it re 
mams to consider to what use its vannus parts were demoted, and what 
was the relative posirion of the several sanctuaries which it contained. 
For this purpose we must consult the inscriptions, and also the 
notices of ancient writers, especially of Pausanias.j: 

Leaving Pausanias for the present, let us first examine our other 
authorities. 



* Paus. I. 26, 5; Apollod. HI. 14, I, i; Stcaixt, IX. p.396. 

f Arlstoph., Lysislr. 758; Herod. VIII. 41; Plut. Thsniisl. 10. 

X All the inscriptions, as well as the passages of ancient writers relating tn 
the Etechlheion, are collected in the appendix and foot-notes of Jahn's work : 
Pausaniae DescripHo Arch AAfnaruin in itsum Scholarum edidil Olio Jahn. 
Editio alisra rseognita ab Adolfb Michaelis, aucta cam alUs tabidis lam forma 
ants ab J. A. Kauperi discripta. Bottaaf : ap. A. Marcum, 18S0. 
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C. I. A., I. 332, lines 44, 45 : tatv kiohuv tuiv hA toC toi^od ro5 jt/ios 
ToC Ilai'Spocreiou. Again, 'Afl^voioi', VII. p. 483, lines 32-33 : Siat^np- 
^avn Ttt /leraKiofto, i-srTapa ovro. to, xpos Tou Ilai'S/iocretou The wall 

jrpo! ToG IlavSpoo-eiou was then a w-ill with columns upon it and with 
four iiitercolumniations. Now thii corresponds exactly with what we 
have seen to be the case with the western wall foi theie were four 
engaged columns with open spaces behveen tliem and also ^ lourth 
open space between the southern column and the anta at the south 
west corner of the building. The western w ill then w as the iv dl irp is 

ToG navSpoiTeiinj. 

Philochorus, frag, 146 (apud Dionjs Hal <k Dm 3) kiui eii 
TOP T^s IIoAiaSos viwv iifreASowru, sni oxtrra *is to UnvSpoo-eiov, eTTi tov 
^lo/iav d,va^S.<ra rod 'Epntiou iios rhv viro r^ iXaia, KarfKitro. Also 
Apollodoras, III. § 14, I, 3 : //.era. Be tovtov ^ksv 'AOrjvd Kai Tronjira- 
jxivri TTji KaToXtiifreioi KsKpiwra /uxpTUffO, itfiVTCinrei' ikaicw, ij vve tv T<a 

HavSpoir S Th h aa 1 n the Pandroseion. 

Now, si d 11 as n S oo-cKiy, die Pandro- 

seion eith b f h 1 h it must be the nar- 

row wes I 11 f 1 pi b west of the wall,— 

that is, 1 m b h i f the temple. The 

latter al f h p f bl . We shotJd cer- 

tainly exp fi d h 1 d th pen sky. Moreover, 

the dog f h 1 h d j h Ita of Zeus Herkeios 

{Zeus of the couri) which stood under the ohve tree. The altar of 
Zeus Herkeios conld hardly have been within ajiy building. The Pan- 
droseion was, dien, the enclosure P west of the Erechtheion. (PI. I.) 
C. I. A., I. 322, lines 69-72; toIJ TOt^ou tou euros* iiJ<amfe<rra 
^yojyyuAflu \i6oa TerpairoSias PIU ■ tou h/ tw ■KpofTTajUfi.C\jo\ Terpairo- 
Suis ^[II]' 0/ the malt in the Trpoaro/iinuw (the inscription says) 
twelve (?) tetrapodies were impolished. This wall, whatever view is 
taken of the preceding sentence of the inscription, must be an inside 
wall. Now a ■spoaTOji.i.ou.ov can be notliing but a place where wpoorii- 
jua are tiie most prominent feature. The TrpooToiuawv is the place by 
the door or the place -with the doors. The most conspicuous and 

* In the C. /. A. and elsewhere, is-zis is changed fo ivris. In the C. /. A. 
and in John's Pausatiiae Descriptio Arcis, toS laixoM toS i{y)-rhs (ofnTiiJfffTa is 
made a general heading, undei- which four items (two besides those quoted above) 
are included. TTie stone reads inris, and also Boeckh, C. I. G. 160. 
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beautiful door of the Erechtheion was that of the northern porch 
(R ill Plates I. and IV.), which opened into the western hall. Of the 
three other doors, two opened from tliis same hall. This western 
hall, then, was probably the Tpotrro/jtiiuov. This gives additional 
proof that the Pandroseion was the outer enclosure west of the tem- 
ple ; for if the space east of the wall irpos toS Travhpoa-eiov was known 
as the ■TrpodTOftuiiov, the Pandroseion must lie on the west of the wall. 
C. I. A., I. 322, col. I, lines 83—87 ; luX tjj irpotrT&mi. rg irpis rif 
KeKptnn'ij) ISei tov^ Ai'^ous Tous opoifiiaiov? Toiis ctI rSiv Kopwv iirtpya- 
rratrdoj. SviaGiv, K.r.X. /« the portico by the Kekropion, the roof stones 
over the Maidens needed finishing. The porch of the Maidens was, 
then, xpos Tip K^KpoTTuo. This can hardly mean that the porch itself 
was the Kelsropion, and held the tomb of Kekrops ; but the Kekro- 
pion was probably, as we have seen, contiguous to this porch. We 
cannot suppose, with Michaelis and others, that the porch was merely 
a place for the stairway (a "Treppenhaus"), by which the western 
chamber was entered from the south ; for, as we have seen, there 
can hardly have been a public entrance by this way. What was the 
prapose of the porch, I am, however, unable to determine. 

C. I. A., I. 322, col. 1, lines 73-74 : t^s TrnpiwrraSos TsT-pajroSia; 

I[II]. What is this Trnpcun-as, of wlilch "three tetrapodies were 
unpolished " ? The word Trapaara^ cannot refer to a solid wall ; nor 
can it here refer to any one of the porches, for they are all otherwise 
designated. One thing only remains : the row of columns which 
divided the western chamber from the central room was the srapao-ras. 
C. I. A., I. 322, col. I, lines 75, 76 (the two lines following those 
last quoted) : tov irpos TwydA/iaros TtrpaTroSi'as [^]I. /« tke wall by 
the statue, eleven tetrapodies {unpolished). The only wall to which this 
can refer is the cross-wall halfway between the TropaoTds and the east 
end of the building. By that wall, then, stood the ancient heaven- 
descended statue of Athena.* Now, as the statue, according to the 
universal Greek custom, must have faced the east, it must have stood 
in the eastern room, which was therefore the special sanctuary of 
Athena. The rest of the building appears to have been used mainly 
as a place for displaying a.va^ji.a.Ta., or votive offerings al^d relics. 



* 


Pau9., I 


. 26; Plutai 
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C. I. A., I. 3241:, col. I, lines 34-36 ; /ja/SSiiJo-eius tSiV kioVuiv tuiv 

jrpos etii, Tuii' KaTo. rbv /Bu>iJ.6v. This is repeated in lines 63-65 ; and 
again in co). 2, 46—48, with the change of xara. to Trapd. In each 
case folloivs an enumeration of special columns, the fluting of which 
was provided for. What altar now is this which is thus mentioned as 
'"diQ a\Szi" par excellence ? The only altars mentioned byname in 
the inscriptions are the altar of the Omj^oSs and the altar of Dione. 
The first cannot be the altar in question, for C. I. A., I. 322, lines 
1 7—80, reads iv rg xp<KTa<r«( Tp tt/jos tov fliipuJ^nroi ' tSv ^loiihv rem 
6vri^(ov aOerov^ in the porch at the doorway the altar of the B-oqyov^. 
was not set up. The porch at the doorway is of course the northern 
porch, from which die great door opens into the western cliamber ; 
consequently, the altar mentioned as the altar, near which stood "the 
columns towards the east," must have been distinct from this. The 
altar of Dione cannot have been " the altar " ; for, whereas all the 
eastern columns are collectively called kqto, tov ^ni/toi' or -naph. t'ov 
PiojiMv, they are then counted separately as the first, second, etc., 
" from the altar of Dione." * If the altar of Dione were meant by 
the simple /Sio/io's, these double references to it, thrice repeated, 
would be impossible. The altar mentioned under the simple appel- 
lation of j3iuit6^, at which the eastern columns are said to stand, was 
probably the altar of Zei^ "Yiraros, the Supreme Zeus, with which 
Pausanias begins his description of the Erechtheion. But before 
discussing Pausanias, it may be well to restate briefly the results 
which we have thus far reached. 

The Erechtheion was divided by a cross-waJl and by a difference 
of level into two unequal parts. The eastern part consisted of a 
single chamber, which contained the statue of Athena Polias. The 
western part was divided (probably only by a row of columns with an 
entablature) into two rooms, one of which was htde more than an 
entrance hall (n-poirroixiaiov) . Under this entry was a cistern. West 
of the building was the Pandroseion, in which was the sacred olive 
tree of Athena. 

The description of Pausanias-j- agrees perfectly with this arrange- 
ment. It begins as follows : 'E<m Se xal oIkijilo. 'Epi^Stioy KoXov/tevov • 

" See C. I. A., I. 324; the words immediately following the three paisages 
cited above from this inscription, 
t See Paus., I. 26, 5 — 27, 2. 
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Trpo Si T^i ic-oSov AkSs iim ^m/x^i 'YxaTou, e'v^a 1/j.fvxoi' Biowjiv oiBi^, 
Triji.jiti.Ta 8e Oevret ouSei' rt o'vtj) ;(p^ir<HT6a[ po/ii'^ouo'ij'. Now there is 

aiso a building called the Erechtheion ; and before Hie entrance is an 
altar * qf Zeus Hypaios, at which they sacrifice nothing which has 
life, but offer cakes, making no ttse of wine. Pausanias, if he saw 
things on the AcropoUs in the order in which he describes them, 
approached the Erechtheion from the east. From the inscriptions 
we know that there was an altar, called " the altar," on the east of 
the Erechtheion. When now Pausanias says, " Before the entrance 
is an altar of Zeus Hypatos," what is more natural than to identif)- 
this with the ^o)/j,ds of the inscriptions ? Of course Pausanias might 
have entered the Erechtheion by the north porch, in which case the 
altaj of Zeus Hypatos must be sought at tliat entrance ; but in this sup- 
position he must have passed the eastern entrance without noticing it, 
in order to reach the north porch, which is hardly probable. As there 
was no regular entrance by the porch of the Maidens, it is most natural 
to suppose that Pausanias entered the Erechtlieion from the east. 

Pausanias proceeds ; 'En-eA^oikri. 6e euT-t /Jiu/ioi, IIocrRSuivo?, iifi ov 
Km, 'Ep^Oei OvoviTtv en Tov /uivrtv/iaTiK, Koi ^p(uo5 Boiitiw, rpiVot Ss 
'H^at'oTov. ypo.<tiai Si tm riov rotj^oji' tov -yet^us eiirc roC BoiirnSulv. 
C^on entering, there are three altars; one of Poseidon, upon which 
they sacrifice also to Erechtheus, according to some oracle; one of the 
hero Butes ; and one of Hephaestos. And there are upon the walls 
pictures of the family of the Butadae. These three altars must have 
been near the eastern entrance, in the cella where stood the most 
sacred image of Athena. Pausanias nowhere mentions an altar of 
Athena. Were there then in the cella with the ancient statue altars 
of Poseidon, Butes, and Hephaestos, but none of Athena? This 
seems hardly possible. An altar of Athena must have been there, 
and it was probably quite as conspicuous as any of those mentioned. 
But an altar of Athena was a necessary part of the temple of Athena, 
the presence of which Pausanias quietly assumes without taking the 
trouble to mention it ; whereas the presence of the other three altars 

* This was probably the allat founded by KeUtops. See Paus,, VIII. 3, 3^ 
i fiiv 7ip (K^i[()oif) Ala re ira'unirei' 'TiroToi' TTpBTOi, «a] iniaa ix" '('"X^C rouTair 
niv itilretrep aisiv Bvirat, it^nfmra Sk iirix^pta ejtI tdC ga/toii KoSi^yia-fv, k.t.K. 
Eusebius, Praep. Evang., X. 9, 22; jrpSro! 5e K^«poi)/ KiyiTat 2.Tim, Ke«\it«erai 
rhy Bfhe, fi^ vpATCpcv o^tw irftp' hv^piiiroii wyoftaafxiyoy • ^vciTa &vfiby Trap' *A6tj- 
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in the chamber of the goddess was something remarkable. The 
altar of Butes and \he pictures of Butadae were, however, not out of 
place in the temple, for Butes and his descendants were Athena's 
priests quite as much as Poseidon's.* The official name of the tem- 
ple, o vetiu iv ft! TO apx'uo'' ayoX/i-o. {CI. A., I. 322, line i), shows that 
the building was regarded as a temple of Athena, in which the other 
divinities were but gxiests. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that no separate cella appears to liave been set apart for Poseidon- 
Erechtheus, whose altar stood in the eastern chamber. 

Having mentioned the altar of Poseidon, Paosanias proceeds to 
mention the other objects coimected with that god before saying 
anything about Athena ; Kal (8nrkovi' yap la-n to oiKT/fia) nat vSaip 

jj^troyamv ohnmirw oXKols re iirri. koX K-apuXv 'A<j>poSiiriiv<7tv • oAAo. ToSe 
TO tppmp is Tvyyparjtljv TTupi^eroj, nv/idTiav $X'"' *""' '^4' ircetio'avTtJ koI 
Tptaivrji IfTTiv fy r^ irirpif, iT)tyiji/i.. raura S< Xeyerai. IloireiSioi't /lap-nSpia 
h T^i' &ii(JMr^-^Ti)(Tii' r^s ;(cipcis ^ni^i'at. Tke building is double; 
and there is therein sea-water in a well. Now this is no great 
wonder, for the Karlan Aphrodisians and others who inhabit the 
interior have the same. But the well in question is noted for giving 
forth a sound of waves when the south wind Mows. There is also the 
mark of a trident in the rock. Tiiese are said to have appeared as 
signs for Poseidon when he was contending for the country. 

Pausanias does not mention the objects of interest in the Erech- 
theion in the order in which he saw them that is, in a purely local 
order, but rather in the order in vl ch they vo Id naturally present 
themselves to the mind of one vho k e v the r mythical relations. 
Immediately after mentioning the iltars vh ch he saw upon entering, 
he remarks that "the building is do hie a d then mentions the well 
of sea-water ; this must mean that the altars were in one part of the 
double building and the well in the other. This agrees exactly with 
what has been s^d above concerning the cistern under the Prosto- 
miaeon. The expression "the building is double " offers no difficulty. 
Although there are remains of two cross-walls, the western one was, 
as has been explained above, probably little more than a row of 

* Apollod., III. 15, 1 ; TlavUoyos 5< hiioen,y6-Tos at iraTBti rn irarpwa i^tpU 
Toyro (coi tV niy ^aiiAf/ai' 'Ep^x^fis Aajjfliti'n, -ri/y B* Upw(T6yT,y T^s 'Aflj|™s «ol 
ToB nof(iS(Di'or Tofi 'T-pexS^fS Boiriis. Similar statements are found efsewhere. 
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columns with antae at the ends ; whereas the division of the building 
at the eastern cross-wall was much more marked by the great difference 
in the level of the floor east aiid west of that wall. The marks of 
the trident may or may not be the fissures now seen in the small 
chamber under the northern porch. These fissures do not look much 
like trident marks, nor is their position with relation to the cistern 
consistent with the account of Pausanias. On the whole, it is not 
likely that they were ever exhibited as the marks of Poseidon's trident. 
The trident marks must have been somewhere near the cistern; 
but more than this we cannot determine.* 

After mentioning the signs which bore witness to Poseidon's might, 
Pausanias turns his attention to Athena : 'Ispct ftev r^s 'Afli/ms linip 

^ re aXXi) ttoXis koX y iraira 6/itM(os yrj (koI yofi owots deov^ Ka$i<miKfv 
nXXous iv Tots S^/A0i5 aljiew, oviiv Tt ^i7iTov rrjv'Adyjvai' ayoumy iv rifiy), 
TO Si ayitaraTOV hr koivoi jtoAAots -rrpOTepov viifuudhf enmv ^ trvv^}Sov 
a.TTO tSiv Si]fi.iav eoT'.v 'Affr/va^ dyaX/io iy r^ vuv aKpoiroXti, Tore Se 
ovoiia^ofiivT) iroXef <^^i; Si es avro e^ei ■s-iirelv Ik tov ovpavoO, Koi 
TovTo fi.h' o(iK iire^iiii, iirt ovrws tlrt aXXoy; t;^ei. JVow the rest of 
ike city and the whole country likewise is sacred to Athena, for those 
whose custom it is to worship other deities in the demes hold Athena 
none the less in honor; but the most sacred statue, which was wor- 
shipped in common many years he/ore the union of the demes was 
made, is the statue of Athena in what is now called the Acropolis but 
was then called the Polls ; and the story goes that it fell from heaven. 
And this question I will not discuss, whether it be so or otherwise. 
I'hen follows the description of the lamp of Kallimachos : Aii^ixn' 

Se TJ7 ^£10 ypvuovv KnW.t/iax'*5 iiToiijiTfv . kjf.TrX'Sjua.VTii tt eXoiau tov 
Xvyyiai Trfy hut^ toS ^sAXoitos etous avaiiivouo-iv ■/j/iepav lAaioi' Se 
^Kfivo TOV /lera^u eTro.pKci ^6vov Tip Xv^vif naTO, to, aura iv {jji-ipa. ku! 
niKTi t^olvavTi.. Ka( oi Xlvov Kapirairuyv $pvaXX.K eviimv, S 8^ irvpl 
Xiviov IJ.UVOI/ ovK i<mv akio&i/ujv. ifioii/i4 8e inrip tov Ai!_;(i'oi' j^oXkoCs 
nir^Kiav (s TO opo<j>o\/ avo/nr^ rqj' aT/iiSa. KalUmachos made a golden 
lamp for the Goddess. When they have filled this lamp with oil. 



• The author's statement here is perhaps somewhat too strong. The fissures, 
half choked with earth and rubbish as ihey are, do look very like what one might 
imagine the mack of a tremendous trident stroke to be. The presence of the 
door and passage leading to these fissures from the temple, in the absence of iiny 
other reasonable explanation, creates a strong presumption that the fissures were 
looked upon in antiquity as the trident stroke. — T. W. I... 
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th^ wait until the same day of the next year; and the oil lasts all 
the intervening time, though the lamp bums day and night aUke. 
It has a wick of Karpasian flax, which is the only flax that is 
not destroyed by fire. And a bronze palm-tree over the lamp reaches 
to the roof and carries off the smoke. This lamp must have burnt 
before the sacred statue of Athena, in the eastern cella. 

Then follows the enumeration of the other objects of interest in 
the temple (I. 27, i) : K«Tat 11 h t& va<a t^5 IloXtitSos 'Ep/i^s fyXou, 
KtKpcnros tJcat Xeyojitecov dvaOij/ux, vtto xftaSbiv p-vpirivq-i ai trvvoirrov. 
dvafl^/iaTa Se ojrdtra S^ia. Xoyov, tSiv p-hr dp)(aiiav Sirjipoi oxAjiSias ecrri, 
AaiBoKov TToiijpa, kdipvpa &e diro MrjSiav Mtururriov $wpa4, o? *^X'^ ^^ 
JlXaTOMUv Trjv ^yipAniiav t^s ittjtou, kbI d«ivcu(jjs MopSoi'tou Xfyap^voi 
eirat. ITiere stands in the temple of {Athena) Folias a Hermes of 
wood, said to be an offering of Kekrops, which is hidden from sight 
with myrtle boughs. And among the more ancient votive offerings 
worthy of note, is a foliiing arm-chair, the work of Daedalos; and 
with the spoils taken from the J'ersians are the breast-plate of Masis- 
lios, who commanded the cavalry at Flataea, and a short sword, said 
to be that of Mardonios. We have no means of determining the 
position of any of these objects. 

After mentioning these objects of interest within the temple, 
Pausanias goes on : Ilc-pi S« r^s kXoloa oSSev tyiovaiv aXKo fhrftv % t^ 
^eip papTvpiov yfviadai toSto «s tov ayiova TW ettI t-q X"'P1- ^^yo»<^'- Se 
Koi TriSt, KaTaKati§^iu iiey T^c eKmav ^vtna o MiJSos TT/y ?roXti' ei'CTrpijirec 
Aftjvoiots, KaTaKav$^la'av Se avSripcpov oo'ov re «7ri tvo /SkairTrjfrai. jr^^ets.* 
But about the olive tree they have nothing to say but that it sprang 
up as a sign for the goddess in her struggle for the country. But 
they say also that the oHve was burnt when the Persian set fire 
to the city of the Athenians, and that after being burnt down it sprang 
up the same day to a height of some two cubits. 

This olive tree stood, as we have already seen, in the Pandroseion, 
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236 THE ERECHTHEION. 

Pandrosos is the only one of the sisters who was not false to her 
trust. 

The Pandroseion was just west of the Erechtheion, which is here 
called the temple of Athena. The sacred statue of Athena stood in 
the eastern cella, to which the Pandroseion was not itw^x^^ ; but the 
whole building now generally called the Erechtheion was a joint tem- 
ple of Athena and Poseidon, or rather a temple of Athena in which 
Poseidon -Erechtheus had a share. The name by which the temple 
is mentioned in the inscription quoted above (C. I. A., I. 322, 
line i), the temple in which is the ancient statue, is enough to show 
that Atliena was regarded as the chief divinity of the whole temple ; 
so that the Pandroseion is very properly called " contiguous to the 
temple of Athena," although the special ceDa of Athena was at the 
other end of the building. 

There is tlien nothing in the description of Pausanias which does 
not agree with the conclusions at which we have arrived from an 
examination- of the ruins of the building and the study of the in- 
scriptions. 

The roof of the Erechtheion was undoubtedly framed of wood, as is 
proved by CI. A., L 3241^, col. 1, lines 35—37 : ■n-piaTw.'i . . . KoXv/x/iaTa 
ELS TTji 6po<jn'ii, and b) the subsequent mention of re«i-cn«, tofptnttis, 
in connection with parts of the roof 

It IS not my purpose to describe or discuss the beautiful ornamen 
tation and architectural details of the Erechtheion Suffice it to ■-ly 
that the woik is e\erywheie characterized by extreme richness of 
design and delicacy of execution, and that the elfect was doubtless 
much heightened bj the free use of color and gilding It is not 
probable that the pediments were filled with sculptures * No 
mention of any such figures is found in the mscnptions, nor hive any 
fragments of them been found among the ruins. 

liment of ihe norih porch, much hroken, stamls 
moilern wall and rubbish, back outward, apex 
purch, — T. W. L, 
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THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 



In this paper on the Battle of SaJamis I propose to discuss chiefly 
questions which relate to the positions and movements of the two 
hostile fleets before the battle and during its progress, \vith other 
topographical matters, leaving untouched many interesting historical 
points which are not directly connected with the topography. Dur- 
ing the autumn of 18S2 and the spring of 1883 I made frequent 
excursions to Salamis and to the Attic shores opposite the island, 
and thus had the advantage of reading the ancient accounts of the 
batfle and considering the various modern theories of the positions 
and movements of the two fleets amid the scenes of the contest.' 
The view of land and water which these memorable scenes present 
to-day is essentially the same as thai upon which Xerxes looked 
when he took his seat on Mt. Aegaleos on that eventful September 
morning in 480 B.c, which decided the fate of Hellas. The barren 
island of Psyttaleia, one of the central points in the combat ; the 

' Many of the vieivs expressed in this paper upon the possibility of reconciling 
the accounts of Aeschylus and Herodotus were the result of an earlier visit to 
Athens, and were published in brief notes on Herod. VIII. 76 and 85 in my 
Greek Reader in 1871 (pp. 141-143). Since the paper was read in Athens, I 
have revised if in the light of several articles on the subject to which I did not 
have access when it was first written, especially the following : Loeschke, Ephorus- 
stadien, I., dU Srhlacht hei Salamis, in ya^rb. d. P/iiL, 1877, pp. 25 ff.; Busolt 
(reply to the last), in Bhiin. Mus., 1883, pp. 627 ff.; Sihler, The Bailie of Salamis, 
in Trans, of Am. Phil. Assoc., 1877, pp. log £f. ; Lolling, Meerenge v. Salamis, 
in Hisl. u. Phil.AufsSlie, Festgah an E. CurHus, 1884. The article of Loeschke 
is specially valuable in presenting the view of Aeschylns as the only one to be 
accepted ; but he seems to me to be in error in ascribing to Herodotus (unless 
his text is changed) a view absolutely irreconcilable with this. He places the 
Greek line outside of the straits, facing south, running westward fiom the so- 
called Thieves' Harbor (fiwpSlv Aifi^ji'), marked $ on the map, near which he 
places the Heraclenm. Dr. Sihler's object is chiefly literary, and he agrees with 
most scholars in taking Sot granted the chief point which I have disputed, Che 
arrangement of the Persian fleet opposite the town of Salamis before the bi^tle. 
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240 THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 

rough '^ilemaii rock at the end of the lonj, har] i nt 1 Sala s 
where Artembares leader of tei thousand horse found his 
gra-ve the hill on which the town of '■alarais st od in its com 
manding position hcldly projecting into tl e biy the rocky ^n 1 
inhospitable coast ol the mainland of Attica with its steej height 
of Aegaleos nsing oppos te the town the 1 right clear w iters of the 
straits of Salamis still as leadj as of old to change from a glass) 
calm to a lively swell in the m ming Seabreeze — all these arc 
still famihar sights to every one who sail or rows from the Piraeu 
over to the bay of Salamis 

In most historii-s of Oreece and in most commentaries on Hero 
dotus an accomt of the battle of 'vtlamis is given chiefl\ or 
wholly on the supposed authority of Herodotus which seems to me 
to neglect or to contradict s me of the most obvious facts of the 
topograpl y as well as the best testimony ot the ancients Nearly 
all modem writers represent the C reek fleet at the beginning ot the 
battle IS draw n up m a curved hne around the great ba) of balamis 
sometimes outside the hili on which the town stood ^nd the high 
island of St George north of the to vn s mctimes w th the hne 
broken by one or both of these formidaHe obstructions while the 
Persian fleet is arranged (often in three lines) directly opposite the 
Greeks extending fiom the entrance of the gulf of Eleu is almost 
to the Piraeus Indeed it is generally assumed that the pnncii.al 
movement by which the Persians endeavored to cut off the escape of 
the Creeks after the message of Thcmistocles to \eixes consisted in 
bring ng a large part of their fleet into this position It is said that 
under cover of the nit,ht and witho it the knowledi,e of the Greeks 
they rowed several hundred ships quietly through the narrow pas 
sages betiveen the Attic coast and the two opposite po nts ot Psjtti 
leia and Salamis ind tormed their line from the neighborhood of 
the Piraeus along the man land through the straits f Salamis until 
their northern wmg was p ished bc) ond Aegaleos so as to close the 
; froii tie straits into tit, gulf of Eleusis* If this nc\e 



' Aescti. Psrs. 302. ^ Pint. Tiem. 14. 

' Grote, V. p, 172, says; During the night, a portion of ttie Pei-sian fleet, sailing 
from Peiraeus northward along the western coast of Attica, closed round to itie 
north of the town and harliour of Salamis, so as to shut up the northern, issue 
from the strait on the side of Eleusis. Curlius, Griech. Gesch. II, p. 69, malieii 
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1. The straits and bay ot balamis are very narrow at some points. 
The passage between the shore of Attica and Psyttaleia is less than 
4000 feet wide. The foot of Aegaleos is hardly 4500 feet from the 
point of Salamis, and hardly 3500 feet from the island of St. George 
in the bay north of the town. Moreover, this last passage is broken 
by a large shoal,' which must have been not only very dangerous in 
night navigation, but also a serious obstruction to naval movements, 
practically reducing the width of the channel here to about 1800 
feet. Can we now believe that the Greek fleet was allowed to form 
quietly in line of battle in the two passages last mentioned, in the 
very face of the Persian fleet only a few hundred yards distant? It 
is worth remembering here that our eye-witness, Aeschylus, implies 
that it was only after the Greeks had rowed forward from their first 



Ihe Persian fleet eiiler the sltail? on the morning of the day before the battle: 
Als es tagte, sah man auch schon von Phaleros her die feiiidUche Flotte heranru- 
dern, urn sich am elensinischen Strande den Griechen gegenilber zu lagern. See 
also Gix's His/, of Greece, I. 534, and especially the opposite map, with the sup. 
posed positions of the (wo fleets marked. 

' This rocky shoal can hardly have been formed in recent times. Dr. H. 
Lolling, Die Meerenge von Salamh, p. 7 (in Jfist. u. Phil. Aa/saise, Feslgabe an 
E. Curlius, 1884), i-ecognizes the smaller of the Pharmacussae islands in this 
" Klippe," and tbe larger in the adjacent island of St. George. 
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242 THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 

position that they were fairly seen by the Persians.' Themistocles, 
we are informed, harangued the Greek crews on the shore of Salamis 
aiter day-break, when (on the common theory) the enemy's fleet must 
have been in plain sight just across the bay. After this the Greeks 
embarked j^ then, after waiting for the arrival of the Aeginetan trireme 
sent the day before to summon the Aeacidae from Aegina to their aid,^ 
or (as Plutarch relates) for the morning sea-breeae to blow,' they began 
their advance. Is it likely that tlie Persians, who if they were within the 
straits were there eager to capture the Greek fleet, which they believed 
to be anxious to elude them by flight, would have lost this opportunity 
to anticipate the Spartan tactics at Aegospotami * by seizing the Greek 
ships while the crews were getting ready to embark, or would have 
failed at least to attack them before the line of battle could be formed ? 
2. It is agreed on all Imnds that the Persian movement, whatever 
it was, by which the Greeks were actually surrounded and their escape 
was cut off was executed by night so secretly and silendy that none 
of the Greeks at Salamis (except, of course, Themistocles) even sus- 
pected it until they heard of its accomplishment from Aristides and 
afterwards from the crew of a Tenian ship which had deserted from 
the Persians." Is it possible now to conceive of such carelessness 
on the part of the Greeks at this momentous crisis, that the long line 
of Persian ships, which is commonly believed to have faced them in 
the morning, could have passed directly by then: camp at Salamis 
and within hearing distance of the town without attracting the least 
attention? And although we cannot trust Plutarch's statement that 
the battle was fought at the time of full moon, on the sixteenth of 
Munychion,' especially in the face of the more probable date also given 
by Plutarch, "about the twentieth" of Boedromion* (about our twen- 

1 Aesch, Fers. 398 : floSj Bf vdints ^irar iii^veTi iSerr. This point is strongly 
emphasized by Loeschke, Jahrb. d. Phil., 1S77, pp. 29, 30. 

2 Herod. VIII. 83 : Trapoif firas SJ toltw tk xpiasm aipUaBm Kal KarairA^Jns 
Till' ^ff'P, iaBaivfiv iKfKfvt h -ras favs. (lal oEtdi i^iy S), MB<i<vov, Ka! V* ■') 
air' Alyiinjs rpi^p^^ ^ Karii robs AlaKiBas H7r*E^jUT/(r¥. 

' See last note, and Herod. VIII. 64. 

' PJm. TAem. 14. * Xen. //^Utn. I. z, 27; Grole, VIII. p, 296. 

« See Herod. VIII. 79-82 ; Hut. TAetn. 12, Arist. 8. 

' Plut. a'e Cler. Al/ien. 7: t^v II etcrqv hi\ SlKa Tod mov-ux'Sims 'ApTe^i.Si 

8 Plut. CffwjiV/. 19: ^i' S% ^aXBiuvi irepl rii eindSoi (_M«ai<'). On this ivhole 
question see Boeckh, Moniicyileii der Hdtenen, pp. 73, 74. 
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tieth of September), stiE the Qaditjon that a miionlight night pre- 
ceded the battle is most likely to be authentic As the Athenian 
calendar was based almost whollj on the muon s phases, the months 
being as hearly as possible exact lunar months, it is impossible that 
the nineteenth of the month should be long alter the full moon ; and 
the September moon, even six days after it is full rises before ten p.m. 
A cloudy night at that season is hardlj to be thought of. There is 
therefore every reason to beheie that during the greater part of the 
night in question the straits ot Salamis were illumined by moonlight, 
so that every movement along the Attic shore must have been visible 
from the opposite town. Aiistides, it will be remembered, returning 
from exile at this critical moment, made the passage from Aegina to 
Salamis during this night with great danger, and immediately informed 
Themistocles that the Greeks were completely shut in by the enemy. 
Themistocles saw by this that his stratagem was successful, and he 
explained to Aristides that the Persian movement was made by his 
own advice. But he shows by his language (as Herodotus' reports 
it) that he had no information on the subject before the coming of 
Aristides : if, however, the chief Persian movement had been made 
within the bay of Salamis, it could never have escaped his vigilance. 
His first reply to Aristides, tq. yap lyiiy eSed/ii/v •ysvea-flat, auro; avroTrrjjs 
ytj/o^ei'os ^K«s,^ shows plainly that the movements which Aristides had 
witnessed on the west and southwest of Salamis, out of sight of the 
Greek camp were thos" which he was expecting. Aristides vras then 
introduc 1 o h oun 1 of the Greek commanders, to whom he told 
his story sa ng ha 1 e had come over from Aegina and had with 
great d ffi J j lud d he blockading ships of the enemy, for the 
whole C e k en anp entwas encompassed by the ships of Xerxes.^ 
Plutarch q o e An des as saying : "The sea about us and behind 
us is full of the enemy's ships ";*_and he himself relates tliat the 
Persian ships "sailed out by night, and stirrounded and beset the 
straits on all sides and the islands, no one being aware of move- 

' Herod. VIII. 8o. 

2 IMd. 

■I Herod. VIII. 8i ; ^^sj-oi is, klyivtis re {Jice.i' Ka! ^iyii iKuXuirai \aei/B -rois 
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ment (/ 1 until Aristides came) * Is it credible thit Arjstides 
should thus dnell so strongly on the swaim of ships between Sala 
mis "vaA Aegma as his chief proof that the Greeks were whoUj shut 
in, if a large Persian fleet had ahead} pushed in between Salamis and 
the Attic coast and was actually l>mg less than a mile distant from 
the town ? It seems to me that the expressions of Aristides as well 
as thase of Herodotus and Plutarrh plainly refer to a blockade of 
both outlets of the ba\ of Salarais so that the escape of the (jreeks 
was completely cut oiF on the north as well as on the south and to 
the stationing ot ships at other points around Salamis w here escape 
might be attempted They also refer to the lauding of troops on 
Psyttaleia and perhaps on some smaller islands But they cannot 
reasonably be made to imply anj thing like filling the straits of Sala 
mis themsehes with Persnn ships 

3 Aeschjlus Herodot is and Plutarch concur m the statement 
that Xer\es landed a body of Persians on Ps)ttaleia because he 
thought that this island woild bt a entral point in the sei fight ^ 
This certainlj implies that he expected to meet the Greek fleet at the 
southern outlet of the straits t\ which he thought it would attempt 
to escape If he had formed his plin to pen the whole Greek fleet 
mto the bay of Salamis by stretching his own ships through the straits 
be\ond Aegaleos he must have expected that the battle would be 
fought withm the baj and nothing short ot a successful breaking of 
his blockade by the Greeks could have made Psyttaleia the scene of a 
serious contest Aeschylus and Herodotus' agree that the Persians 
on the island were to save Persians and slaughter Greeks who might 
be driven ashore there in the battle. Herodotus speaks of the proba- 
bility of both men and wrecks being brought there, since the island 
lay directly in the line of the expected battle.* Plutarch says expressly 
that about Psyttaleia appears to have been the scene of the greatest 
struggle and the hardest fighting.' Does not all this show that Xerxes 

I Idid. : oi SnfjSof iKni Tpi^pti! y/iKTap (icnxflei'iTai nal TtfpiBaKauaan ■r6ii Tf iripap 

" Aesch, Fers. 441-464; Herod. VIII. ;6, 95 ; Plut. Ariii. 9. 
'■' Aesch. Pers. 450-453; Herod. VIII. 76. 

* Hid. : 4t -yip 3i| iripif t^s rau/mxias t^! nehKoia-qs (<iea6at f«f ito t) I'fljoi. 
' Plut. Arisl. 9 ; b -y&p TrKtlaros aiBiirubs tbi' psSj' koI t^s fidxi)' tJ ueprip'^- 
Tvray ioiK! irepl Til- tJtop iKilpap t(t4a9ai. 
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had no idea of catching the Greeks in the bay as in a trap, and cap- 
turing them all together by a single move ; but fully expected the 
chief conflict to be in the straits near Psyttaleia? 

These considerations, I maintain, fully justify us in rejecting the 
idea that the Persian fleet passed the straits during the night before 
the battle, unless we find the most positive testimony in support of 
such a movement. Let us now see what the testimony is which has 
generally proved so convincing. It must be found in Herodotus 
alone, for those who adopt this view defend it on the ground that 
Herodotus is the highest authority for the liistory of the battle and 
must be followed in preference to others. The only passages of 
Herodotus from which this view could possibly be derived are these 
two : viii. 76, avijyov //.kv to dx itrirtpiji trepan KVK\oviJ.evoi. irpoi r'qy 
'SaXa/iiva, and viii. 85, Kara /iiv Sij 'A^vnious irer(i;^aro ^oivmes (ovtoi 
yap ttjfoj' TO TTpos EAeucrrras rt Kol iinrdpift K^/ias)' Kara S( AaKeSai/in- 
Vi'ous "loives (oEroi, ff et^ov to xpos ri/v r/S) re koI toi' Iletpaiea). As 

these passages, especiaJly in their relation to each other, axe confess- 
edly obscure in meaning, we will postpone the consideration of them 
until we can discuss them in connection with others which describe 
the position of the two fleets in and before the battle, in order that 
we may then see whether they can be so interpreted as to agree with 
the view which on the whole seems most probable, or whether we must 
decide (as many have done) that Herodotus gives an account which 
is irreconcilable with that of our other authorities. 

Besides Herodotus, who wrote his history about fifty years after 
the battle, our prose authorities are Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus, 
with scattered passages in other writers bearing on special points. 
Diodorus is understood here to be copying Ephorus, so tliat his 
testimony is really only about a century later than that of Hero- 
dotus. But in the poet Aeschylus we have an eye-witness of the 
battle, and probably an actual combatant. According to Ion of 
Chios (said to be a friend of the poet),^ Pausanias,^ and the Medi- 

' Scholia on Aesch. Firs. 429 ; loij. ep rojs 'EiriSijfiiais TapfTi-ai A!<rxi\oii 4v 
TOiS 'ZaKaiiimosols fijai. Plutarch, de Prof, in Virt, 8, reports a story of Aeschy- 
lus sitting with Ion at Ihe Isthmian games, and nudging him as he made the 
remark, "The man who is hit keeps quiet, but the spectators cry out." Ion was 
at all events a younger contemporary of Aeschylus. 

2 Pausan. I. 14, 5 : A,Vx"Aoi . . . U\d, 4! tocdStov U<^y M noiijo-i, «=1 tt^J 
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(.ein Lite f ^tsch}! s the poet nctual!) foi%iit 01 oi e t the 
Atheni-ui ships at Salarais In anj case hi^ testimcu) is unim[ each 
able and aith Dugh he is a poet to whom it would be absurd to look 
for a detailed and accurate histor) tf the battle it is at legist safe to 
say that nothme can 1 e accepted as histonc which &siinctl\ contra 
d ots any phm statement of Aeschylus regarding the contest In 
473-472 B L kbf. th-in eight jears after the bittle Aeschylus wrote hi 
tragedj Tie Pemmis in which he puts a most graphic narrative ot 
the fight of Salamis into the mouth of a Persian messenger who bears 
the report of the great defeat to Atossa the mother of Xerxes at 
Susa The account begins (/fe s 353) with the crifty message sent 
by Themistocles to Xerxes through his ber\ai5t Sicmnus which telb 
the kmg that the Greeks are aboit to make their es ape m the 
coming n ght from the bay of Salamis where they have been lying 
since their retim tiom Artetnisium Tlie kmg W. once gives iders 
to all tlie officers of his fleet to make bvo movements to sh t up the 
Greeks withm the bay so that escape sh^U be impossible When 
night shall come they are first to station a squadron of ships in 
three lines to guard the exits and the rushing straits ot the sea 
(1 e the southern outlet of the straits of Salamis) and secundlv to 
station others rcund about the sland of ^jax ^ He threatens that 
if the Greeks escape this blockide and take to flight all the com 
manders shall lose tiieir heads When night comes on the move 
ment proceeds, and the Persian ships are kept rowing about all night/ 
taking their positions and eagerly watching for the expected flight 
of the Greeks. The landing of a large force of the noblest Persians 
on Psyttaleia, though it is not mentioned here, is described in another 
place.* The poet, addressing an audience composed in great part 

' Vil. Aeschyl. p. Z (Diiid.) ; -itwaXov 3f avTiv fmii koX ti^Ta^x^'" ''"! " 
NapaSum fidxvs if^" t^ oS<Af^ Kvvtyetpif, Tfii Tf ^f Sit\afi.i!ii nau/wxlas abs n-i^ 

' Pen. 364-368 : — 

fir' if fKi-,av airtaiy ?,Kias x^^"" 

skttXous ipu\dffiT€t]r nal W/wu? a^.ippA6ovi' 
ttAAaf di tfiifXifr pr^iTov AtaPTOs Tr4pi^. 
' Psrs. 382, 383 : — 

Kol Trdi-vuxoi 5S| BiiiTrADoi. naBiaTaaay 

* Pers. 441-464. 
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of those who had witnessed the battle or had fought in it, does not 
mention the reason assigned by the historians for the failure of the 
Greeks to carry out their plan of retreat to the Isthmus, that Aristides 
and the Persian deserters informed them of the blockade ; indeed 
he wisely omits all mention of the ignominious resolution of the 
previous day. Aeschylus next describes the disappointment of the 
Persians as the night advanced and no signs of flight appeared, and 
their consternation when at day-break they heard the solemn paean 
— the signal for battle — chanted by the Greeks in their fleet and 
loudiy echoing from the hills of Salamis.' At the trumpet's sound 
the Greeks advanced to meet the enemy, who were evidently sup- 
posed by the poet to be just entering the straits, outside of which 
they had been posted during the night. As the Greeks rowed for- 
ward, " they all quickly appeared in full sight " to the Persians.^ The 
right wing first advanced in good order, and soon the whole line was 
in motion. A loud cry burst forth from all the ships at once, "Chil- 
dren of the Greeks, advance ; free your country ; fi-ee your children, 
your wives and the shrines of your fathers' Gods and the tombs of 
y N V ye are to fight for your all." The conflict was soon 

b g n b) a G cek ship (elsewhere said to be that of Ameinias, the 
y nge t b other of Aeschylus) attacking a Phoenician vessel and 
b aking ft h r prow;' and now "ship dashed against ship its 
b -az n p n d beak. At first the stream {ptv/ia) of tlie Persian 
host held out ; but when a mass of ships were crowded in the nar- 
rows and they could give no help to one another," they dashed into 
their own vessels and crashed tlie banks of oars with their own beaks,* 
while the Greeks skilfully rushed upon them from every side. The 
Persian ships attempted to escape by flight ; biat their fleet was in 



1 Firs. 384-394. = Pers. 398. See note i on p. 242. 

' Pirs. 409-411. The mention of the Phoenician ship in vs. 410 shows that 
the Greek ship was an Athenian (Herod. VIII. 85). Ameinias is called a brother 
of Aeschylus by Diodorus, XI. 27, and in the Life of Aeschylus (see note I on 
p. 246). But Plutarch, Tk^m. 14, calls him a Deoelean ; and Herodolus, VIII. 
84, 93, caiis hiin a Pailenian ; whereas Aeschylus was an Eleusinian. 

* Peis. 412-416; — 

T^t Tcpona jiky Vt\ pevfta Yltpfftnov inpaTov 

0POUTT', af>B>7J) B' oBT.t &A^\ois itajniy, 

TalotT' (9paom irdvra Kiui^p^ irrfoov. 
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Utter disorder; their hulls lay upturned, and the watti wis no 
longer to be seen, filled with wrecks of ships and slaughtered 
mortals. The shores and the rocks were full of the dead The 
Greeks, it is sajd, speared the Persians in the sea with broken oars 
and pieces of wrei.ks, " as men spear tunnies " Night alone ended 
the slaughter.^ 

In this account there is nothing that looks like a Ime ( ir three 
lines) of Persian ships between Sakmis and the shore ot Attic i On 
the contrary, we have three lines of ships set by Xerxes to guard the 
exit of the straits of Salamis (JkttAovs ^vhiaa-eiy koj. wopovi SXippodow;) , 
which certainly is the same movement as that described by Herodo- 
tus in the words (viii. 76), Koruxin' /ieX/"- Mowfujjiiji iravTU. TO!' TTOpBiJMV 
rya-i vTjviri, they held the whole passage (evidently from the straits) to 
Munychia with their ships. The movement mentioned by Aeschylus 
in vs. 368, oAAas Se kiIkAjj) vTJtTov A&xwo! iript^ (sc. ra^i), and {set) 
others lound about the island of Ajax, must include what Diodonis 
describes as "sending out the Egyptian naval force with orders 
to block the passage between Salamis and the coast of Megara."^ 
Plutarch, without mentioning the Egyptians, but evidently having this 
movement in mind, speaks of a blockading force of two hundred 
ships sent out by night.' Two hundred, according to Herodotus, was 
just the number of the Egyptian ships.' Whether Herodotus recog- 
nizes this precaution of Xerxes, is a question which may be postponed 
for the present. These ships sent to guard the northwest passage 
near Megara, as well as the force landed on Psyttaleia, were, as it 
proved, practically out of the battle ; and the ships which met the 
Greek fleet as it set forth from the bay of Salamis in the morning 
were those which were stationed in the night at the southern entrance 

1 Pen. 4I7.-428, 

^Diod. XI. 17: (Jfliis olv ri tSiv Kiyuvrta,}, pavriKhv ^ijrtn^e, vfiotrrd^as 

' Plut. TAeni. 12; Tit /it c uXAas vX-npoSv Koff 4i<rvxlav, SioKoirlatr S' (li'axe^''Ta! 
SBiJ irEpifiaA^oflai rhv jtipor sV k6ii\^ vdrra icai Biafficrai ris viiirous, Bnaif ixipuyoi 
fiit^^U Ttuf iFoKefiluv. Cf. Arisl. 8 : iFfpi0tiKoutTai Tiv Tt v&pop ip icuic\^ Kal ras 
i^o-ots KBTflx"''' Plutarch with his ii.'iual carelessness seems to suppose that the 
blockade of both outlets of the straits and, indeed, of the whole island was 
effected by these two hundred ships. But he evidently understands that the main 
body of the fleet, which was to be manned at leisure, is to remain outside of the 
soutliem outlet until morning. He certainly places the battle in the narrows 
(see T&tni. 14). ' Herod. VII. 89. 
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of the Straits. Diodorus states simply that Xerxes, after sending the 
Egyptians to block the Megarian channel, " sent the rest of his multi- 
tude of ships to Salamis, with orders to attack the enemy and settle 
the contest by a sea-fight." ^ But it is obvious from what follows that 
he places the Persian fleet, before its advance in the morning, outside 
of the straits ; for he thus describes the movement made after Xerxes 
gave die order for an attack : " The Persians at first sailed on keep- 
ing their line, having plenty of room ; but when they came into the 
narrows, they were forced to withdraw some ships from die line, and 
this caused great confusion,^ The admiral led the line, and was the 
first to join battle ; but he fell after a brilliant struggle. When his 
ship was sunk, the whole fleet of the barbarians fell into disorder." 
He then describes the Persians' attempts to retreat into the open sea, 
and the skilful attacks of the Athenians by which their ships were 
destroyed. This agrees perfectly with the account of Aeschylus, who 
speaks of the stream (peijjua) of the Persian ships entering the nar- 
rows and falling into confusion there. We may add here the testi- 
mony of Thucydides and Plutarch to the fact that the battle was 
fought in the straits. Thucydides makes the Athenian orator at 
Sparta speak of Themistocles as utniuraros iv r^ <mvf nxu/ia^^crai, 
chiefly responsible for fighting in the narrows, which, it is added, did 
most of all to ensure the victory,^ Plutarch gives Themistocles credit 
for great sagacity in beginning the battle just when the morning sea- 
breeze drove a swell into the narrows ; * this swell would have caused 
no trouble to ships well inside of the long point of Salamis, but it did 
annoy the Persians greatly. All these accounts of the battle become 
sheer nonsense if we believe that the Persian fleet was arranged along 
the Attic shore within the straits before daybreak. On that suppo- 
sition Aeschylus and Diodorus {i.e. Ephorus) do not give another 
account of the matter ; they simply tell an impossible story. 

Let us now examine the evidence on which it is so generally and 
so confidently asserted that this was the position of the Persians when 
the day opened. Thus far we have found substantial agreement 
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3SO THE BATTLE OF SAI.AM15. 

among all our authorities, including Herodotus, upon the main point, 
the stationing of a large body of Persian ships outside the straits of 
Salamis during the night before the battle. According to Aeschylus 
and Diodorus (Ephorus) this was the only naval force with which 
the Greeks came in conflict ; it has generally been thought, however, 
that Herodotus makes this of less importance, and represents the 
Greeks aS fighting mainly with another body of ships, which was sent 
into the bay of Salamis during the night. If this is so, the evidence 
must be found in the two passages of Herodotus the consideration 
of which we postponed (p. 245). Remembering always that this 
interpretation must bring Herodotus and Aeschylus into irreconcil- 
able opposition on a question of fact, in which Aeschylus is an eye- 
witness ot unimpeachable authority, let us examine the passages of 
Herodotus {ym 76 and 85), and see whether there is really any dis- 
agreement at all. . 

We iirst hear of the Persian fleet, after the battle of Artemisium, as 
sailing to Histiaea in Euboea, then passing through the Euripus, and 
at last assembling at Phalerum at that time the only port of Athens.^ 
Here Xerxes came down to the fleet fr m the ruins of Athens, which 
he had just destroyed, -md held the council of war described by 
Herodotus.'^ The result of this conference was that Xerxes resolved 
to attack the Greek fleet, which was already lying in the bay of 
Salamis, without further delay It u la just at the time when Themis- 
tocles had persuaded the Spartan admiral to remain and risk a sea- 
fight at Salamis instead of sailing away with the remains of the Greek 
fleet to defend the Peloponnesus.* As soon as Xerxes had resolved 
to fight, the Persians brought up their ships from Phalerum towards 
Salamis and arranged them in order of batde, although it was too 
late to make an attack the same day.' This must be the movement 
which brought the Persians to the position which Herodotus supposes 
them to occupy when he speaks in chapter 76 of the further move- 
ments during the night by which the Greeks were shut in. The 
movement from Phalerum towards Salamis, he tells us, so terrified 
the Peloponnesian Greeks, that in a panic the earlier vote to fight 
at Salamis was reversed, and it was now voted to sail away to the 

1 Herod. VIII. 66. 

' Herod. VIII. 70: av 
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Isthmus. It was at this time, apparently in the afternoon before tJie 
day of the battle, just after the sudden approach of the Persian fleet 
to Salamis, that Themistocles sent Sicinnus to Xerxes, warning him of 
the intended flight of the Greeks.^ Xerxes immediately fell into the 
trap, and ordered the movements which Herodotus describes in 
somewhat obscure language in chapter 76. He first (as all agree) 
placed a strong force of Persians on Psyttaleia, to save Persians and 
destroy Greeks during the battle. Then, after midnight, Herodotus 
proceeds, the Persians " brought their west wing up to Salamis so as 
to encircle it" or "by a circuitous movement" (kvkX/ivil£vol) .^ This 
by itself would never have suggested a movement mio the bay of 
Salamis. Its most obvious meaning is surely, that the ships which 
formed the west wing (™ a<fi' £o-ir*p?;s «spas) as the fleet lay before 
night-fall were now sent to blockade the island of Salamis, to cut off 
all escape for the Greeks in the direction of Aegina, and especially to 
guard the passage between Salamis and Megara, by which it was 
thought the Greeks might attempt to escape when they found the 
southern straits closed. It corresponds in fact to what Aeschylus 
describes (vs. 368) as stationing " other ships round about the island 
of Ajas," and to the sending of two hundred ships to the northwest 
of Salamis which is described by Diodorus. It was this force which 
made the night passage of Aristides from Aegina to Salamis so 
dangerous. It seems hardly possible that Herodotus should omit 
all mention of this important movement, which is clearly described 
by Aeschylus and Diodorus ; and I submit that, unless the discus- 
sion of the other passage of Herodotus gives strong ground for a 
contrary opinion, this is the most rational and consistent explanation 
of the words in question. We have no knowledge of the position of 
the Persian fleet when this west wing was sent off, except that it was 
brought up from Phalerum to Salamis and arranged in order,' prob- 
ably southeast of Salamis and south of the long point and of Psyttaleia. 
With this interpretation of the clause referring to the west wing, the 
following statement of Herodotus becomes plain and perfecdy con- 
sistent with the accounts of Aeschylus and Diodorus. He says : 

o.v^yov Se ol ajir^l Tyjv Ktoi' re koj. t^i/ K.vy6aovpo.v Terayji-ivoi, Ka,Ta)(ov 
1 Herod. VIII. 74, 75. 
" Herod. VIII. 70 (see note 4 on page 250). 
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T« /te'xP' M.ovwx"J^ TravTd rov iropOfov rijm i^vaL, those stationed about 
Ceos and Cynosura sailed up, and held the whole passage with their 
ships a»/ar as Munychia} This means tliat the greater part of the fleet, 
after the Egyptians had been sent round Salariiis, blocked the straits 
witli a squadron which extended to the mouth of _the harbor of Piraeus. 
Next is mentioned the landing of Persian troops on Psyttaleia. Thus 
interpreted, the narrative of Herodotus in chapter 76 simply repeats 
in less plain lajiguage the account of the three Persian movements 
related by Aeschylus (vs. 366-368, and 447 ff.). 

The other passage (viii. 85)^ presents somewhat greater difficulties, 
though the language is plain. Herodotus is describing the Persian line 
as it was after the batde was begun. " Opposite the Athenians," he 
says, "were posted the Phoenicians, who held the west wing towards 
Eleusis ; and opposite the Lacedaemonians were the lonians, who held 
the east wing towards Piraeus." Here at last we find the evidence 
for the supposed Persian position east of Salamis. It is assumed that 
TO &.<^ k<^irifn\'i adpai in chapter 76 and to irpos 'EA.ewrii'U! t4 koI iuTri- 
piji Ktpai here must be the same body of ships ; and it follows that 
the part of the fleet which the Persians brought up to Salamis kvkXov- 
liivoi. during die night must have formed a line extending through the 

' The names K/os and Kjiedaovpa are nowhere else applied fo any places in 
the neighborhood of Salamis, But Kui'iJifoi'pa, i/ijfV tail, is a geneial name for 
any long point, and is no more to be confined to any one sueli dog's tail than our 
word spit to any one sharp point of sand. Here it must refer to the long eastern 
point of Salamis. Perhaps the oracle in Herod. VIII. 77, 

dwi' Snw 'ApT^jKiJiii x(^'"^^?°'' 'Ep'"' (SktV 
jTjvffl ff^Ttf^amr'i Ko! t\vo3j,rp> Kuwrfiroupni', 
H-hich the historian, thinks was fulfilled by bridging the space between Munychia, 
where there was a famous temple of Actemis, anil the point of Salamis by the 
Persian ships, may have caused him to give the perfectly proper but little used 
name KvpiJiroupa to the point. Anyone who has ever looked back towards the 
Piraeus from the straits of Salamis will not wonder that Munychia is mentioned 
here by Herodotus. From this point the harbor of Piraeus and all the lower 
land of tlie peninsula almost disappear from view, and the high hill of Munychia 
remains a most conspicuous landmark, 

Yiios, certainly not the well-known island K^ms, was probably also some place 
on Salamis, perhaps some part of the same long point, though (as Dr, Sihler 
points out) Ihe repetition of -rfyi is opposed to the latter view. Lolling {Miertnge 
■a. Sal., p. 5) proposes A^pop for K.4ov, as the large island just northeast of Salamis 
is still called \4pos. The Persians would thus be said to have their west wing 
stationed at Leros, and to bring it down into the bay of Salamis during the night. 

^ See the passage quoted, p. 245, 
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Straits at least as fax as the bay of Eleusis. Furthermore, Diodorus 
states that the Phoenicians were on the right Persian wing, and the 
loniaiis on the left;' that the Athenians and Lacedaemonians were 
on the Greek left, opposite the Phoenicians, and the Aeginetans and 
Megarians on the right.^ Diodorus is probably in error here about 
the position of the Lacedaemonians, who on account of their ^ye/io- 
i-ia must have been witli their sixteen ships on the right wing;' but 
it is clear that the Persian "west wing towards Eleusis " was also the 
right wing ; that the Athenians were opposed to them on the left wing 
of the Greeks; and that the Persian "east wing towards Piraeus" was 
also the left wing. It is obvious that, if we have rightly explained ti> 
Atfi' iiTirept]'; Kepa? in chapter 76, it is hardly possible to- refer this 
expression and to ?rpos 'Bkevaivo^ re Kal iTiripTi-i Kepa'; to the same 
body of ships, since no part of the Persian fleet on the afternoon 
before the battle could have been at once on the right wing, towards 
the west, and towards Eleusis.' There is certainly no strong reason, 
apart from the similarity of the two expressions, for referring them 
to the same thing. There is an interval between them of nearly nine 
chapters in Herodotus ; and while the former refers to the Persian 
fleet as it lay before Xerxes received the message of Themistocles, 
the latter describes the fleet as it was manoeuvring after the battle 
was actually begun the next day. Xerxes, it must be remembered, 
changed his whole plan of operations in this short interval, and it is 
not at all unlikely that what was his left wing in the afternoon should 
be sent off on some new expedition before daybreak. It is to be 
noticed, further, that the two hundred Egyptian ships, which we have 
supposed to be on the left wing in the afternoon, and to be sent round 
Salamis in the night, do not appear to have taken part in the next 
day's battle .' 

'Diod. XI, 17. ^Diod. XI. i8, 

s The little squadron of sixteen Lacedaemonian ships (Herod. VIII. 43) might 
easily have been overlooked in presence of fhe 180 Athenian vessels. 

* Loeschke, yahrb.fiir Pliitol., 1S77, p. 31, proposes to read Tpi! 'S.a.Ka.idm 
for irpJs '%\iv<!ivas in Herod. VIII. 8$ (to make 85 accord with 76); but, as he 
himself remarks (p. 32), this change brings the Phoenicians on the left Persian 
wing, in opposition to Diodorus, XI. 17. 

. * Thefe is nothing impossible in the supposition that some or all of the 
Egyptian ships may have sailed through the gulf of Eleusis and entered the battle 
in the morning, if the evidence is thought to show their presence. It is common 
to refer lo Hetod. VIII. 100, and to Aesch. Pers. 311 and 321, for evidence of 
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Let US now consider under what c rcumstances, consistently with 
probability and with our other author t es the Persian fleet could have 
been in such a position tl at ith t\^1 t wi g was towards the west and 
also towards Eleusis.' Tl s descr pt o t will be remembered, refers 
to the time when the two hoat le 1 nes vere just meeting at the begin- 
ning of the battle. If we follow what must be accepted as the account 
of Aeschylus as well as of Diodorus (Ephorus), the Persians entered 
the straits of Salamis and immediately found themselves in conflict 
with the Greeks. Aeschylus ca\is their line as they entered a stremn 
(peC/ia) ; and Diodorus speaks of them as keeping their line at first, 
while there was plenty of room, but falling into confusion in the nar- 
rows, where they were obliged to withdraw some ships from their line 
to enable it to enter. As the passage between Psyttaleia and the main- 
land is less than four thousand feet wide, it is absurd to think of a 
fleet of at least eight hundred ships passing between the rocky shores 
in three lines. Even in eight lines they would have had less than 
forty feet of space for each ship, with no allowance for reefs and shoals 
on the sides of the channel. The graphic word stream used by Aes- 

S^yplians in the baltle. But the vague allusion in Herodotus, where Mardonius 
tells Xerxes that it is no disgrace io the real Persians " if Phoenicians and Egyj)- 
tiana, Cyprians and Cilicians, proved cowards," can hardly be called evidence of 
the actual presence of Egyptians (in any numbers, or at all) at Salamis. The 
supposed evidence of Aeschylus is rather comic. "Arcteus, wbo dwells near the 
sources of the Egyptian Nile" (7), is mentioned in vs. 311 among the victims of 
the sea-fight, being one of four "who fell from the same ship" {vs. 313). Arcteus 
himself is called leader of the " luxurious Lydians " in vs. 44 ; and two of his 
fellow-sutferers, Adeues and Pheresseues, are sdd by the scholiast to have names 
which are not of the Egyptian style, but poetic inventions. Ariomatdus, who 
is called in vs. 3S " ruler of Ogygian Thebes," is said in vs. 321 to have brought 
mourning upon Sardes by his untimely death. We must remember that Persian 
officers did not always command the troops of their own country, and also that 
high-sounding names which fitted the anapaestic verse must have twen at a high 
premium when Aeschylus was writing the oriipoSo! of The Persians. See Her- 
mann's note on Fers. 316, which ends thus: Quare maneat posthac Aeschyli 
Ariomacdo el imperium Aegyptiorum et patria Sardes. These Egyptians certdnly 
seem a little mixed ! 

1 Duncker, Gesch. d. AUerihums, IV. pp. 793 ff., attempts to reconcile Herod- 
otus with geography by supposing that the right Persian wing (as the fleet lay 
at Phalecuni), consisting of the Phoenician division, was sent round Salamis in 
the night by the northwest passage, to block the entrance from the bay of 
Salamis 10 the bay of Eleusis, and that it united with the m:dn body of ships sent 
northward througii the straits beyond Aegaleos,and thus again formed the Persian 
right wing, which was opposed to the Athenians in the battle. For the similar 
view uf Dr. Lolling, see note I on ]>. 25a. 
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chyltis shows that they entered in a column rather than in an extended 
line, probably with the intention of facing about and forming a. new 
iine of battle after passing the two narrow places, although their want 
of skill in passing those points prevented them from executing tiieir 
plan, whatever it may have been. The right wing, where the Phoeni- 
cians were placed, would naturally lead the way ; and if we suppose 
the line to have sailed hy the points of Psyttaleia and of Salamis in 
the same direction before it met the Greeks and began its retreat, it 
was then running precisely as Herodotus describes it, from N.N.W. 
to S.S.E., the right directed towards Eleusis and the left towards 
Piraeus.^ In this position it was attacked by the Greeks, probably 
before the new line of battle could be fomied; and after this the 
(Jreeks had merely a disorderly riiass of ships to deal with. Herodo- 
tus speaks of the Greeks as "fighting in good order in line of battle, 
while the barbarians were no longer in regular line and showed no 
sense in anything they did." * 

Where now did the Greeks form their line at the beginning of the 
battle? The common belief that the Persians occupied the eastern 
side of the bay has made it necessary to drive the Greek line back 
upon the shore of Salamis. But if the Persians were not in the bay 
at all, the Greeks could choose their position at pleasure. We have 
only one ancient statement as to the Greek position. Diodorus, after 
describing the order of battle on each side, says that the Greeks 
" sailed out " (probably from the inner bay of Salamis, south of the 
town) " in Uie order just described, and occupied the passage between 
Salamis and the Heracleum."' We must therefore attempt to fix the 
position of this Heracleum. This must be the rfTpdK<aiiov 'Hpa/sXtioy, 
the sanctuary of Heracles which was the bond of union of four Attic 
demes, the TerpaKui/iia of Piraeus, Phalerum, Xypete, and Thymoe- 
tadae.* It has usually been identified with the ruins seen by Leake 

' A glance at the raap will show that a line running literally from west to east 
and also pointing towards Eleusis and the Piraeus is a geographical impossibility. 
Herodotus is often still more inaccurate in giving directions ; as when he makes 
the pass of Thermopylae run nortii and south (VII. 176). In making the Helles- 
pont run westward to the Aegean (VII. 36) he is as exact as lie is here. 

^ Herod. VIII. 86: Urt 7ip Tii. fxio 'EAA^^k ■rw xiafirp vavii.axeii^''"' "ari 
ri^iD, Tav Si BapBdp'i'P "HTf ■reray/i^roii' fVi oKft abn virp 7ro,(4vTay ouSw. 

Kol Tin Wjioi' /leToJi' SnJinfiii'os Kol 'HpaiiXelttv KBTfixo^. 
' Stepli. Byzant. s.v. 'Ext^SSai. 
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near the little bay on the south of Aegaleos, nearly east of the oppo- 
site town of Salamis. Kiepert places Thymoetadae in this immediate 
neighborhood. But diia position does not agree with the ancient 
authorities for the site. Ctesias, after speaking of the burning of 
Athens by Xerxes, thus proceeds ; o 8e Sep^ijs avTo&ev e\di>v eiri trra- 
vorarov t^s 'Attik^s ('Hj3ffi«A«oi' KoAEiTat) l}(iovvTif ?(iu/"i eTrt ^oXafiiva, 
■Tc^jj eir' ai-r^ Sia^^i'at Shxcood'/iei'os/ i.e. Xerxes came from Athens to 
the place in Attica, caikd Herackum, where there is the narrowest (or 
a very narrow) passage, and undertook to build a causeway across to 
Salamis, with the intention of passing over to the island by land. Strabo, 
after mentioning the Thriasian Plain (north of Aegaleos) and the deme 
of Thria, says ; eW ij aitpn ^ 'Ajt^idXij koI tA ImepKa/ityov Xwroiuav koI 5 
eh 2,aXaiMva iropd/io^ orrov SicTToStos, Sr Sia)(auv iiretparo Sep^ijs, f'j'^ri Se 
^ va.vfia)(ta yevo/i.h'r] Kal tfivyii rdv Tiepiriav, i.e. next is the headland 
Amphiale with the sto9te quarry above it, and the ferry to Salamis 
a^out ttuo stadia wide, which Xerxes attempted to dam over, but the 
sea-fight and the retreat of the Persians prevented? Herodotus speaks 
of the preparations of Xerxes to build a causeway to Salamis as a 
device of the king to conceal his real intention to retreat after the 
battle* Plutarch (on the authority of Phanodemus) places the seat 
of Xerxes, from which he watched the batde, un-ep to "HpoKAetov, ]j 
^po-yel irapia Steipycrai T^s 'Att[;^s 17 y^ao^,^ i.e. above the Heracleum, 
inhere Salamis is separated by a narrow passage from Attica. Herodo- 
tus speaks of Xerxes as Kariipevo^ iirb n^ Spti tm avTiov 5aAa/iH'0s to 
KoXferai AtyciXtois,* seated on the slope of the mountain opposite Sala- 
mis, ■which is called Aegaleos. From these testimonies it appears 
(i) that the Heracleum in question stood upon the narrowest {or 
a very narrow) passage from Attica to Salamis; (2) that this pas- 
sage was that by which the ancient feiry' crossed ; (3) that it was 
the place in Attica from which Xerxes undertook (or pretended to 
undertake) to build a causeway to Salamis ; (4) thai it was at the 

1 Ctes. Persic. 26 <^Phol. BiU. p. 39 i). ^ gtiab. IX. p. 395. 

* Dr. Lolling, Metrenge v. Salamis, p. 7, identifies this stone-quacry, which 
fixes the portion of Amphiale as the southwest point of Aegaleos. He also main- 
tains that 3iiTT[£Bioi cannot be correct in Strabo, and proposes to read BettooriiSios. 
But see note 2 on p. 257. 

* Herod. VIII. 97. " PluL Thim. 13. ^ Herod, VIII. 90. 

' This feccy to Salamis was and still is the tegular means of intercourse be- 
tween Athens and the island. See Aeschin. in Ctes. 158. 
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foot of Aegaleos, below the seat of Xerxes.' It seems impossible to 
reconcile these marks with any position on the bay near Thyraoetadae ; 
and the evidence on which the Heracleum is placed there is slight 
compared with the combined testimony of these passages for another 
site. The ancient ferry to Salamis can hardly have crossed from any 
other point of Attica than that from which the present ferry runs, at 
Cape 'Ait<l>iaKrj. Again, the only passage over which it would not 
have seemed insane even for Xerxes to attempt to build a causeway 
to Salamis is from this point of Aegaleos (a little northwest of the 
ferry), over the shoal above mentioned, to the island of St. George and 
thence to Salamis.' A few minutes of the straits of Salamis in a 
morning sea-breeze are enough to show the madness of attempting to 
build a causeway from the long point of the island to the Attic shore. 
I cannot doubt that the Heracleum mentioned in the passage above 
quoted was near Cape Amphiale, at about the point marked H on the 
map. It is more doubtful whether we are to give up the site near 
Thymoetadae for the Heracleum altogether, or to assume with Dr. 
Lolling^ that the whole shore from Amphiale to the site in question 
was called 'HpuKXewv, i.e. a ri^voi of Heracles, " in a wider sense." 

When now Diodorus (Ephorus) states that the Greeks sailed out 
and formed their line of battle in the passage between Salamis and 
the Heracleum, we must ask whether this definite statement is con- 
sistent with our other information. Herodotus, who saj-s nothing of 
the position of the Greeks, speaks of the advance of their whole fleet 
on the arrival of the Aeginetan trireme. As they advanced, he says, 
the Persians immediately attacked them. The sight of the enemy 
caused most of the Greeks to back water ; and they would even have 
run their ships on shore, had it not been that the Athenian Ameinias 
attacked one of the enemy's ships and all hastened at once to support 
him. An apparition in a woman's form was said to have appeared 

' It is impossible now li> identify ai f Aegaleos as the seat 

of Xerxes. If the battle took place : straits, any place on 

the southetn slope of the hill would ha i view of it. 

* If Dr. Lolling is right in identif] Amphiale with one of 

the Pharmacussae, or if the present sh in ancient times, pos- 

sibly Stcabo's SioTttaiDi in p. 395 may refer to the widest single channel which 
Xeixea would have had to iill up. See note I on p, 241, and note 3 on p, 256. 

" Meerengs v. Salamis, p. 6. The expression '^.pixKftav fcBAflfoi in Qesias 
(quoted p. 256), referring to <mai^(ao» t%s 'Attuc^s, seems to favor this view. 
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exhorting the dreeks and reproaching thtm fi. their signs of panic ' 
If now V.L suppose the Greeks to ha\e formed their tirst line trom 
the Heracleum (H) to some point neai A on the shore of Salainis, 
many of the ships nould he so ni.ar the point of Salamis town that 
a very shght ha<kwaril mt^cment would send them ashore 00 the 
point. This high and commindmg point moieover is just the place 
where it might n-itarally be supposed that the apparition appeared 
to encourage the faltering Greeks In lact thtrc is no other place 
on the shore of Salamis to which the description of Herodotus so 
well applies, especially his statement that the whole Greek fleet could 
hear the exhortation of the mysterious personage.' Aeschylus is more 
explicit about the order of the Greek advance. He says that the 
right wing first advaiiced in good order, and next the whole fleet 
sailed forth : he too makes the conflict begin almost immediately, by 
a Greek {t.e. Athenian) ship attacking a Phoenician.' Both Aeschylus 
and Herodotus appear to represent both fleets as advancing simul- 
taneously, the Greeks leaving their position in which their right rested 
on the shore of Salamis, and the Persians entering the stnuts to meet 
them. As Aeschylus seems to imply that the Greek right wing 
advanced with greater alacrity than the rest of the fleet (for he says 
nothing of the slight panic before the battle opened), we may sup- 
pose that when the two fleets came into general collision, the Greeks 
had advanced from about the position A— H to about B-K, where 
the) met the lersians just entering the striits If now a 1 nt an) 
where ncix B-K represents the posit on Jt the Creek fleet the 
Persians moving to ittatk it wot Id be n just the position in which 
Herodotus (\m 85) represents them at this moment with their right 
towards Eleusis and the west (northwest) and with their left towards 
Piraeus and the east (southeast) Of course with so little positive 
information at our command it is impossible to fix the f osit on of 
the Greek right wmg with any certainty we can only feel sure that 
assuming that the left was at first near the Heracleum (at H) we 
must place the right at first near the shore of Salamis and afterwards 
near the entrance pf the straits where the chief contest occurred 
We have the most positive testimony of both Aeschjlus and Diodoris 
that the Pers ins neier passed far beyond the entrance of the straits 
in any order of l>attle whatever 

' Hetod. VIII. 84; lu Saiiiiyim, jifXP' •"^•^O" ^■" ^ft"^" icadpoufo-ef; 
^ lad. ^ Ae5ch. /Vi-i. 399, 409. 
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I have thus attempted to show how the passage of Herodotus 
(viii. 85 ) which makes the battle begin with the Persian right " towards 
Eleusis and the west" can be reconciled with the other authorities, 
especially Aeschylus, without supposing that the Persian fleet was 
arrayed before daybreak along the coast of Attica opposite Salamis. 
Let it not be forgotten that, unless some such reconciliation can be 
effected, we leave Herodotus in direct conflict with Aeschylus, whose 
plain statements on so fundamental a matter of fact cannot reasonably 
be questioned. 

Diodorus relates that the Athenians put to flight the Phoenicians 
and Cyprians on the Persian right, and that these were soon followed 
in the panic by the Cilicians, Pamphylians, and Lycians, who were 
next to them.' But the Persian left wing made a vigorous resistance to 
the Aeginetans and Megarians, until the Athenians returned from the 
pursuit of tlie Phoenicians and Cyprians, whom they had driven to 
the shore of Attica ; then the rout of the Persian fleet became com- 
plete. This is probably the point in tiie battle to which Herodotus 
refers where he says that, when the barbarians were sailing in full 
flight towards Phalerum, the Aeginetans stationed themselves in the 
narrows and destroyed Persian ships as they passed out : the Atheni- 
ans, he adds, were attacking the enemy within the straits, and those 
which escaped them fell into the bands of the Aeginetans.^ We must 
suppose the Aeginetans to be near the eastern end of Psytfaleia, and 
it was then that the battle raged fiercest about this island, as Plutarch 
describes it.* Herodotus confirms Diodorus again in viii. 90, where 
he tells of certain Phoenicians, "whose ships had been destroyed," 
coming to Xerxes as he sat on Aegaleos during the battle, and 
charging the Ionic Greeks with causing the Persian defeat by their 
treachery. While they were in the king's presence, a brilliant exploit 
of a Samothracian ship convinced Xerxes that the charge against his 
Greek subjects was false and malicious, and he at once ordered the 
heads of his Phoenician visitors to be cut off for their slanderous 
story. These must have been some of the Phoenicians who had been 
driven by the Athenians to the Attic shore and had found their way 
to the seat of Xerxes. Diodorus, who says nothing of the visit to 
Xerxes, says that the king ordered those Phoenicians who had been 
chiefly responsible for the flight to lose their heads, and threatened 

1 Diod. XI. 19. 2 Herod. VIII. 91. * P!ut. AHsl. 9. 
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the others with punishment; but the latter made their escape to 
Attica, and then by night set sail for Asia.' 

The story which the Athenians told of Adeimantus, the Corinthian 
commander, that he took fright at the first approach of the Persians 
and sailed aivay from the battle, soon followed by the whole Corin- 
thian fleet,^ involves an interesting point of topography. Herodotus, 
who evidently heard the story at Athens half a century later, when 
Athens and Corinth were in bitter enmity, and who says expressly 
that it was denied by the Corinthians and by the rest of Greece, 
repeats the tale, that when the fugitive Corinthians were passing the 
temple of Athena Sciras on the shore of Salamis, they were met by a 
mysterious boat, believed to be directed by superhuman power, from 
which they were warned not to continue their flight, since the Greeks 
were victorious in the battle. Upon this they turned about and came 
into the Greek camp after the victory was assured. This ancient 
temple of Athena, said to be a Phoenician foundation,' has generally 
been placed, after Leake, on the northwest point of Salamis, although 
others have preferred a site near the Homeric town of Salamis on the 
south of the island. The former site is open to the objection that 
the retreating, Corinthians would have been Mkely to meet the Persian 
squadron sent to guard the passage between Salamis and Megara; 
the latter assumes that the Corinthians retreated by the straits of 
Salamis, where at the beginning of the battle they would have met 
the main Persian fleet. Dr. Lolling has recently made it highly 
probable that the temple of Athena and the hill called ^KipaHiov 
were at the northeast point of Salamis near Cape 'Apainj, just at the 
entrance of the bay of Elensis.* If this is the correct site, the above- 
mentioned difficulties disappear ; for Adeimantus would not have 
encountered any Persian ships before reaching the bay of Eleusis. 
The whole story vras doubtless a late fabrication of the enemies of 
Corinth, a city which claimed to have been among the first in valor 
at Salamis.' 

1 Diod. XI. 19. ^ Herod. VIII. 94. 

3 See Wachsmuth, Sladl Athen, pp. 440-442. 

1 MitlkHlungsn d. diutsch. arckaed. Inst, in Aiken, I. pp. J27-138. 
= Herod. VIII. 94 (end). 
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I will sum up briefly the points which I ii,ive 
endeavored to establish. 

The account of most modem historians, that the battle of Salamis 
was a contest between a Greek fleet in the bay of Salamis and a 
Persian fleet which had been drawn up along the opposite shore of 
Attica during the night, is opposed to many facts of the topography, 
and especially to the plainest statements of Aeschylus (an eye-witness 
of the battle) and of other ancient authorities. Three general objec- 
tions are ui^ed. (i) The channel which is thns made the scene of 
the battle is so narrow in some places that, if the Persians had taken 
up the supposed position in the night, the Greeks could not have 
embarked and formed their line in the morning directly in the face 
of the enemy (only a few hundred yards distant) without interference. 
(2) It would have been impossible for the supposed movement to be 
effected without alarming the Greeks at Salamis, especially as it was 
almost certainly a moonlight night. And yet they suspected nothing 
of the movement (and even Themistocles, who had advised Xerxes, 
loiew nothing of it) until Aristides informed them that they were 
already shut in. But Arisrides had come over from Aegina to the 
west or the southwest side of Salamis, having escaped the Persians 
on his way with great difficulty ; and he knew only of movements in 
that direction, and nothing of any enemy within the straits. (3) The 
occupation of Psyttaleia by Xerxes shows that he expected this island 
to be the centre of the sea fight and Plutarch gives his own opinion 
that it actually was so 

Aeschylus beyond doubt repi events the Persians as tntering the 
straits of Salamis qfttr da\ break to begin the battle This is con- 
firmed by Diodorus {le Ephorus) ind Plutarch Their line or 
"stream" fell into some confusion in cntenng the narrows; and 
they never succeeded in regaining their order of battle leJng imme- 
diately met by the Gieeks as they passed the long pomt of Salamis. 
In this condition they lell an easy prey to the skilfu! Greek seamen, 
and soon were eager only to escape to Phalerum. 

We find nothing inconsistent with this view of the battle except 
the common interpretation of two passages of Herodotus. One 
(viii. 76) describes the Persians as bringing up their west wing to 
Salamis kukAou/ict™ during the night before the battle; the other 
(viii. 85) calls the Persian right at the opening of the battle the 
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next day ''the wing towards Eleusis and the west," and their kft 
"the wing towards the east and Piraeus." My chief object has been 
to show that avTyoc /tei' . . . rrpoi ^aXufuva in chapter 76 must refer to 
sending the two hundred Egyptian ships (which probably formed the 
west wing of the Persian fleet as it lay near Salamis the afternoon 
before the battle) to the northwest point of Salamis to cut off escape 
through the bay of Eleusis ; and that the following words, ds^ov 8i.. . 
vr/vm, then naturally refer to posting the main Persian force to guard 
the southern outlet of the straits, where Aeschylus places it. Then we 
can refer the description of the Persian line in chapter 85 to the 
direction in which the main Persian force (thtis posted in the night) 
entered the straits just before the battle to meet the Greeks, who 
were probably drawn up in a line from northwest to southeast across 
the passage between Aegaleos and the long point of Saiamis (Cyno- 
sura). The first Greek position, between Salamis and the Heracleum 
(as assigned by Diodorus, our only authority), probably from A to H, 
was most likely to be changed to one from B to K before the fleets 
really met, the right (according to Aeschylus) advancing more eagerly 
than the left. As the Persians approached this line, their right became 
the west wing towards Eleusis, This interpretation brings Herodotus 
into perfect harmony with Aeschylus as regards the three principal 
movements of Xerxes, on any of which a disagreement with Aeschy- 
lus would seem fatal to anyone's credit. In lesser details we liave 
seen that Herodotus is in substantial agreement with Aeschylus and 
our other authorities, and at variance with the theory which is com- 
monly supposed to be supported by his language. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDH^IS AT ATHENS. 



The ^merain S(.hirl of Classical St d es it \tha s p ijettccl 1 ) 
the \rch*olog3 i\ Inst tiiie ot America aiid oi^ini^ed undei the 
immedmte auspiLCs, of some of the leading Amencan colleges was 
opened on October ' ii>S-> It occupies a house on the Ofto? A/m 
Xiai; in a convenient and healthy quarter of Athens A targe room 
IS set ap-irt for the use of the students is hghted in the evening and 
IS warmed m cold weather In it is kept the library oi the School 
which includes a complete set of tlie Greek classics Tiid the most 
necessary looks of reference lor ph lological archieological and 
architectural st dj m Greece The library contains at the present 
time about "ooo volumes exclusne of sets of penodicals 

The advantages of the School are oflered free of expense for tui 
ticn to graduates of college co operatmg in its sipport and to other 
Americin students deemed by the committee cf snfticient promise to 
wamnt the extension to them of the privilege of member hip 

The 'school is unable to provide its students «ith beard or lodg 
ing or with an'v allonance for other expenses It is hoped that the 
'Archaeological Institute may in time be supplied with the meins of 
establishing schohrships In the meantime students must rclj 
upon then own resources or upon scholarships which ina) be granted 
them by the colleges to which they belong The amount needed tor 
the expenses of an eight months residence m \thena diffeis httle 
from that required in other Eurcpean capitals and depends chiefly 
on the economy of the individual 

\ peculiar feature of the pre ent temporary organization of tl e 
School which distinguishes it Irom the cldei German and French 
schools at Athens is the yearlj change of directcr That the director 
should through -lU the tut re hi'^tcrj ol the School continue to be 
sent out under an annual appointment is an aixangement which would 
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